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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


The present volume, the ‘‘Political History of Northern India from Jaina 
Sources'^ covering a period from c. 650 a.d. to 1300 a.d., is the publication of 
a thesis by Dr. Gulab Chandra Choudhary, the Singhi Research Scholar of the 
Samiti, for ph.d. Degree of the Banaras Hindu University. Originally the thesis 
was intended to cover economic and social survey also of the period but as the 
political side alone covered a volume, that attempt was given up as too big 
for a single thesis. Had it been possible or when it may be possible to do so, 
the publishers hope that a fascinating story may be unfolded like the chapter 
on Administration and Polity in the present volume. 

The Jaina writers were always interested in their contemporary w'orld 
and the people. They recorded such life and currents and reproduced faithfully 
the Culture of the people of other Religions also. Hence there is an additional 
value in studying Jaina Literature in all its branches written by Jainas from 
time to time in the languages of their periods. This Samiti is interesting itself 
for the last many years in the compilation of a History of Jaina Literature, 
attempting to disclose the Jainas’ sum of contribution to the Culture and 
History of India, their motherland. 

While concluding the Samiti takes pleasure in recording their thanks to 
the Singhi Brothers, M/s. Rajendra Singh and Narendra Singh of Calcutta 
for providing the sinews of the Scholarship. They also thanks the Press and 
the Secretary of the Jaina Mission Society, Shri K. Parasmal, for their arduous 
help in the publication of this book. The publishers cannot close this note 
without recording their gratitude to Dr. V. S. Agrawala who has,not only 
written the foreword of this book but has been a leading light also in Samiti's 
work. 


Amritsar 

8-4-1963 


Publishers 
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FOREWORD 


Indian History is like the mighty stream of the Ganga flowing from the 
High Himalayas of Cultural ideals to the ocean of the people's life. In it are 
mingled the waters of many tributaries, viz., the cultural traditions of the 
diverse peoples and religions inhabiting the soil of India. Each one of them 
has its contribution to make to the history, culture, religion, literature and 
art of this land. Amongst them three streams are distinctly recognised, viz,, 
Vedic, Buddhist and Jain. EJie Vedic literature through Sanskrit was first to 
come within tlic purview’ of modern scholars, specially westerns, since the time 
of F'ranz Bocc who first discovered Sanskrit in 1808 with its full implications 
for comparative linguistic my thology etc. Buddhism through Pali takes the 
second rank which widens the horizon of Indology in many of its important 
branches. Its literature w’as published with an unprecedented gusto and many 
distinguished savants devoted themselves to the preparation of critical Pali 
texts, their translation and the extraction of maximum information relating 
to ancient Indian religion, philosophy, literature and history. The Pali Text 
Society rendered yeoman's service in establishing Buddhist studies on a per¬ 
manent footing. 

The third great branch in the form of Jainology somehow did not receive 
the impetus or recognition which it deserved by virtue of its very extensive 
Agamic literature in the form of the scriptural texts in Ardhamagadhi and the 
voluminous Prakrit and Sanskrit commentaries as well as a body of other 
literature of high value. The result was that the Jain tradition could not con¬ 
tribute its sl’are to the understanding of the culture of the country on the 
()nc hand and to the elucidation of the .special thought enshrined in the Jain 
tradition. It has a history of about 25 centuries and a wdde extension covering 
all parts of the country. Fortunately the time has now come when a dynamic 
movement is being witnessed for the rehabilitation of the Jain literature and 
cultural tradition in the form of textual editing, interpretation, lexicographical 
presentation and its gradual introduction into the orbit of academic studies. 
Both Jain and non-Jain scholars are taking their due share in this noble task. 

As such it gives me great pleasure to welcome my enthusiastic friend Sri 
Gulab Chandra Choudhary into the field of Jain studies with his first publica¬ 
tion entitled ^Political History of Northern India from Jain Sources.’ In this 
thesis approved for the ph.d. Degree of the Banaras Hindu University in 1954 
the author has utilized mainly the Jain sources with a view to reconstruct, 
examine, check up or supplement the political history of the various dynasties 
from the 7th to 13th century a.d., i.c,, from the time of Harsa to that ot 
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Vaghelas. It is a very painstaking study in which maximum material relating 
to the subject has been brought together from many a source, viz,, Car it a and 
Prabandha literature, Kathd or narrative literature, Kdvya literature in Sans¬ 
krit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa. Praiastis or colophons to important manurcripts 
Pattdvalis or traditional lists of teachers and pupils of the Jain Church and 
finally the most important of them all inscriptions which furnish reliable data 
regarding the chronological sequence of dynasties and rulers. 

The dynasties of Madhya De§a include the Pusyabhuti of Thanesvar 
and Yasovarman and his successors as well as the Gurjara-Pratiharas and the 
Gahadavalas of Kannoj and Kasi. The dynasties of eastern India 
treated here include the Palas of Magadha, the Senas of Bangal and the 
Kesaris of Kalinga. I'he story of the royal dynasties of Central India about 
whom the Jain sources furnish a valuable hand-out of information, includes 
the (Candelas of Khajuraho, the Kacchapaghatas of Gwalior, the Kalacuii of 
Dahal or Cedi, the Paramaras of Malava with their conspicuous contribution 
to the literature and art of India. The scene then shifts to Rajasthan where 
supplementary light on the history of Cahamanas of Sakambharl, Rana- 
thambor, Naddula and Jalore is forthcoming, together with other dynasties 
in that area, viz., the Guhila-putras of Mewar, the Rastrakutas of Hastikundi, 
the Paramaras of Banswara, Candravati and Kiradu. Amongst the well 
known dynasties of Saurastra are included the Cavada^ of Anahillapura, the 
Caulukyas of Gujarat including such great names as Mularaj, Jayasingh Sid- 
dharaja, Kumarapala and Bholu Bhima, theVaghela branch of the Caulukyas 
including Lavanaprasada, his son Viradhavala, and the two Minister-brothers 
Vastupala and Tejahpala and finally the C^amana rulers of Lata including 
Sindhuraj. The political history of most of the dynasties is already known 
from other literary and epigraphic sources but in this specialised work it wall 
be seen what light the Jain sources throw on the dynasty as a whole or on 
the individual rulers, their achievements and principal political events of the 
reigns. In this study a happy combination is the attention paid to geography 
with respect to the original seat of the particular royal family, its capital or 
the identification of ancient place names, e.g., Kalydna-kafaka (pp, 218-223). 

Part 11 of the thesis appertains to a study of the polity and administration 
which evolved during this important period in which the position of the king, 
his council ministers, organisation of the central and provincial administration, 
the status of Sdmanta rulers and the local governments functioning in the 
Capital cities and towns and villages are all studied with careful analysis of 
their precise features. I pay my tribute to this study which covers a wide 
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range of literary and epigraphic sources and which gives evidence of careful 
and accurate presentation of the material. The thesis will serve as a supple¬ 
mentary source for reconstructing the history of Mediaeval India with special 
reference to local history. 

A similar attempt with regard to the history of Southern India from Jain 
inscriptions and literature of which the evidence is equally abundant needs 
to be undertaken, and a third volume devoted mainly to cultural history in 
all aspects from Jain sources would go a long way to complete the menu offered 
by the Jain side. Ultimately all these are but the various strands in the story 
of Indian civilization, each contributing its own spectrum line in this radiant 
picture. 

Banaras Hindu University Vasudeva S. Agrawala 

8 - 5-1963 
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PREFACE 


This tliesis aims at bringing together and assessing the Jain Sources 
towards the reconstruction of tlie Political History of Northern India Circa 
65C A.D. to Circa 1300 a.d. In dynastic histories of Northern India, so far 
written, some of the Jain Sources were used but casually and incompletely. In 
the following pages it has been endeavoured to collect all possible data avail¬ 
able from the Jain Sources. No doubt, this attempt is sectional and focuses 
light from only one quarter, but it does substantially help in forming a com 
prehensive picture of India’s past. Its value, however, is supplementary to 
other attempts which have been made in writing the political history of 
Northern India. 

The scope of the thesis includes the fixing of the chronological position 
of various dynasties and individual rulers, discussion of genealogical sequence, 
description of wars and conquests, administration, patronage to art and litera 
ture and personal achievements of individual rulers belonging to different 
dynasties. 

In the part TI of this work, an attempt has been made to reconstruct and 
review the Jain political concepts and administrative ideas prevalent tradi¬ 
tionally and practically, during the period under discus.sion. 

The Jain Sources mainly used in this thesis may be mentioned under two 
heads: A. Literary, including (1) the Caritas and Prabandhas, (2) Narrative 
Literature, (3) Literature on Polity, (4) Miscellaneous Literature, (5) Palta^ 
vali{s) and (6) Pra^asti(s) (Colophons); B. Epi^raphical, including (1) 
Eulogies, (2) Donations and Grants. (3) Dedications and (4) Memorials, both 
official and private. 

Attempts have also been made to throw new light on the following topics: 
Ama Nagavaloka of Kanyakubja, the so-called Ayudha dynasty, the date of 
the Pratihara king Vinayakapala, the date of the accession of the Paraniara 
Blioja, the early history of the CaJiamanas and Guhilotas, identification of 
Avantiprabhu of the Arthuna inscription of the Banswara Paramara dynasty, 
the chronological position of Adbhuta Rrsnaraja on the basis of a Jain inscrip 
tion from Diyana near Mt. Abu. The history of the Cauliikya dynasty of 
Anahilavada has been thoroughly revised in the light of the Jain Sources.' In 
part IT of the thesis special emphasis has been laid on Jainistic approach to¬ 
wards problems relating to polity and administration. The treatment under 
various heads mentioned above is both independent and corroborative and con¬ 
firmatory. 
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The present writer has derived help from large number of original works 
which are extensively quoted in the course of this thesis. His indebtedness to 
various authors in this field is also great. It is not possible to mention all of 
them here; acknowledgment of their help has been made mostly in tlie foot¬ 
notes. 

Like all those students who are first introduced to the world of scholar¬ 
ship by their teachers, the author is deeply indebted to his revered teacher 
Dr. Raj Bali Pandeya, m.a., d.litt., ex-Principal, College of Indology, Banaras 
Hindu University, and at present Professor and Head of the Department, 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, University of Jabalpur, M.P., whose 
valuable guidance and S3mipathetic attitude have greatly helped him in the 
preparation and completion of this work, to whom this work is also dedicated. 
In this connection he also cannot forget his revered teacher the departed 
savant Dr. A. S. Altekar, m,a., ll.b., d.litt., who kindly initiated and inspired 
him for the study and researches in the Indological field, to whom also this 
work is dedicated. 

The author was fortunate enough to receive unbounded favour from the 
great savant Dr. V. S. Agrawala, m.a., ph.d., d.litt., of Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, whose occasional help gave him insight in the subject. His debt of 
gratitude has immensely increased on account of his crowning this humble 
work with his learned Foreword. 

The author feels much thankful to Dr. Pt. Sukhalalji Sanghavi, Acarya 
Jinavijaya Muni, the late Pt. Nathuram Premi, Dr. Hiralal Jain and Dr. A. N. 
Upadhye, the doyens of Jain studies from whose critical editions and learned 
introductions of Jain texts the author has obtained much help and to whom 
like other students of Jainology, he looks forward as the beacon-light and per¬ 
ennial source of help and inspiration. Their timely and proper advice at the 
time of the All India Oriental Conference at Lucknow, curved the line of the 
author to achieve this present goal and saved him from going astray. As pointed 
out in the Publishers’ Note the thesis was intended to cover the Cultural 
aspects also of the period but it was abandoned with the view it was too big 
for a single thesis. The author has keen desire and looks forward to the 
favourable circumstances for prosecution of his study on the other aspects 
from Jain Sources left by him. 

The author can never forget Pandit Dalsukh Malavania, Director, L. D. 
Bharatiya Sanskriti Vidya Mandir, Ahmedabad from whom he received con¬ 
stant light and unfailing inspiration and all sorts of assistance during the 
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period of writing this thesis. To Dr. M. D. Shastri, Professor Jayachandra 
Vidvalankar, Rev. Bhikkhu J. Kashyap, Dr. A. K. Narain, Dr. Subhadra Jha 
and Pt. Phool Chandra Shastri also the author is much obliged, who gave him 
all loving encouragement during the period of his stay at Varanasi and there¬ 
after when his spirits were drooping. 

The author as a research Scholar in the Banaras Hindu University was 
the recipient of the Singhi Jain Scholarship from the Parsvanath Vidya::^hrama 
for two and half years, which made his stay and work at the University pos¬ 
sible. He has derived much help from the well-equipped and beautiful library 
of the Vidyashrama which will ever attract the Scholars engaged in the study 
of Jainological subjects. The author does not find suitable words to express 
his deep indebtedness and sincere thanks to the authorities of the said Institu¬ 
tion and especially to Lala Harjas Rai Jain, k.a., Hon. Secretary and to Pt. 
Krishna Chandracharya who always took keen interest in this work and im¬ 
parted all sorts of kind help and affectionate stimuli including the provision 
they made for its publication. The author also likes to record his thanks to 
his nephew Kailash Candra Choudhary and his son Pramod Kumar Chou- 
dhary who have assisted him in preparing the Indices. Finally, he has to 
thank his wife Mrs. Kusuma Devi Choudhary who cheerfully put up with 
all domestic worries and enabled him to devote his times to tlie present study. 

In conclusion, the author craves the readers’ indulgence for any lapses 
and errors, typographical or other, that may still be found in the book, in 
spite of his best efforts to weed them out. 

Muzaffarpur, G. C. Choudhary 
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POLITICAL HISTORY 



CHAPTER I 


CLASSIFICATION AND VALUATION OF THE SOURCES 

The jain sources of the political history of our period ( 7th cent.-13th 
cent.) can be divided, for the sake of convenience, under two broad heads 
and several sub-heads. The two main heads may be called Literary and 
Inscriptional. 

A —Literary Sources: 

The Jain literature of this period is very extensive and varied, and 
numerous references of political value are scattered in it. The material avail¬ 
able may be divided under the following sub-heads:- (1) Car it as and Pra- 

bavdhas, (2) Narrative Literature, (3) the Literature on Polity, (4) Mis¬ 
cellaneous literature, (5) the Pattdvalis, and (6) the Prasastis or the colo¬ 
phons of the books. 

(1) 77/r Cariias and Prahandhas: This head also can be divided into 
three categories: (i) mythological, (ii) biographical and (hi) chronicles. 
The Caritas are generally of the above three characters, while the Pra- 
bandhas are of the character of biographies and chronicles. 

(i) Mythological’. Like Brahmanas, Jains also have got their mytho¬ 
logical personages, whose accounts are given in their Caritas and Pur anas. 
These per.sonages arc called sixty-three Saldkd Purusas ( 24 Tirthahkaras^ 
12 CakravartinSy 9 Baladcvas, 9 Vasiddcvas and 9 Prativdsudcvas). 

The works wherein the lives of these great men are depicted, are called 
Purdnas and sometimes also Caritas by the Digambaras, while among the 
Swetambaras they go by the name of Caritas only. Carita is a wider term, 
while the Purdnas signify the lives of the ancient men. Some of the works 
of this category may be mentioned here, viz., the Padma-Purdna^ the Hari- 
vansa-purdna, the Adi-purdna, the Trisasti-saldkdpurusa carita j the Pdrhni- 
ndtha carita, the Mahdvlra carita and so on. These works do not, however, 
consist merely of life-stories of celebrated personages and saints and the 
episodes concerning them, but they also throw a flood of light on contemporary 
historical and cultural events and movements. For example, the Harivansa- 
pur ana of Jinasena of Vardhamanapura in Kathiavara contains very valuable 
information of historical importance in the concluding verses. It mentions the 
names of the contemporary kings of the period (composed in 783 A.D.). It has 
preserved an unbroken geneology of the Jain teachers from Lord Mahavira 
onwards. It also contains a succinct chronological history of Avanti. It mentions 
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the Rasabha family or tribe to which Vikramaditya belonged though it 
does not refer to Vikramaditya by name. It supplies information about the 
reigning periods of certain dynasties after the death of Mahavira up to the 
Gui)ta dynasty and Kalki. It also reveals how the political characteristic 
of the period was generally of a feudal pattern. The Adi-purana describes 
in fair agreement with the corresponding Brahmanical rites, the Sarhskaras, 
consecrations, which acconniany the life of an individual from his conception 
to his death. Short treatises on town planning, origin of the Slate, king’s 
consecration, duties and art of governing are found there. Similarly, 
other works of this type of the period, while narradng the lives of great men, 
occasionally give out the full picture of the time. 

The Trisasihsalakapurusa rarita varies greatly in extent and interest. It 
gives a good social picture of the time and, side by side, refers to the political 
conditions and ideas on the polity of the time. Its Parvan X, entitled Mahavira 
carita, contains the life-story of Mahavira, which is important from the histori¬ 
cal point of view regarding the king Srenika Bimbisara, a contemporary of 
Mahavira and Buddha. In the form of a prophecy by Maliavira, Ilema- 
candra also describes in a lengthy jxis.^age the idt'al reign of his pious pupil, 
king Kumarapala, who ascended the throne after 1669 years of the Nirvana 
of Mahavira. 

Several other Jain Mahakavyas like DvisandhCuia kavya of Dhanah- 
jaya, the Dharmasarmabhyudaya of Haricandra, the Nnninirvdaa kavya 
of Vagbhata,’ and others occasionally throw welcome light on the political 
ideas of the time. 

Apart from the isolated references scattered in the vast mythological 
literature of the Jains, the other two categories of this class, vi/., biographies 
and chronicles directly contribute some definite information to our knowledge 
of history. 

lii) Biographical'. It is fortunate that some Jain writers of our period 
based their literary works on the lives of their royal patrons. Like the Harsa 
carita of Banabhatta, Gaudavaho of Vakpati and Vikramdhkadcva of Bilhana, 
some of the biographical works composed by the Jains, for instance, the 
Ktmdrapala carita or Prakrit Dvydsraya-kdvya of Hemacandra, Ilammtra- 
mahdkdvya of Nayacandrasuri, Snkrta-sarhkirtana of Arisirhha, Sukrta- 
klrti-kallolini of Udayaprabha, Vasanta-vildsa of Balacandra and Vastupdla 
Tejahpdla prasasti of Jayasiriiha are of this kind. Among other biographical 
works may be mentioned the Kumdrapdla carita of another Jayasiriiha. Several 


^ All the three are published in Kavyamala Series, N. S. Press, Bombay. 
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other works of the same title by various Jain writers, Vastupdla carita of 
Jinaharsagani, and Kumarapdla-p} abandha of JinamaDdanagani also deserve 
notice. These and other works of the same category cannot be regarded as 
genuine history, although they contain valuable historical information. Their 
object was the glorification of the king rather than painting out the true 
picture of his life and times and they were mostly conceived of by their authors 
not as historical texts, but i)rimarily as media of showing their literary 
skill and talent. These biographies, however, throw a flood of light on the 
history of Gujarata and the neighbouring kingdoms. 

(iii) Chronicles: The Jain writers of Gujarata have preserved some 
chronicles of thedr time. The Sahskrt Dvyasraya-kdvya of Hemacandra 
may be regarded as a glaring instance of this category. This work, along 
with certain jiortioris of other biograf)hical works, enables us to trace the 
history of Gujarata from the Gavadas up to the V'aghela kings with fullness 
of detail, such as is not available to us for reconstructing the history of 
any other kingdom in ancient India except Kashmir. In this category we may 
include the Jain Prabandhas also. 'Jliis kind of literature, though produced 
late in time, is based on old authentic traditions of the country and presents 
a realistic picture of the period. 

While the Carilas are the legendary biographies of Tirthankaras, 
Cakravartins and Rfts of the hoary past, the Prabandhas are the compila¬ 
tions of stories and anecdotes about historical personalities—laymen 
as well as monks. They may be regarded as of semi-historical character 
and should not be entirely rejected as historical sources. Their narrations 
can be checked up by the study of the contemporary literary and epigra- 
phical sources. 

The Prabhdvaka c aril a of Prabhacandra, which is a continuation of 
Hemacandra’s Parisista Parvan, the Prabandha cintdmani of Merutunga 
(1306 A.D.), the Prabandha-koki of Raja Sekhara (1349 A.I).), the Purdtana 
Prabandha-san^raha edited by Muni Jinavijaya Ji, which may be included 
in this class, are treasure houses of stories and fables as well as histori¬ 
cal anecdotes. 

The Prabhdvaka-carita deals with 23 influential monks, significant 
among them being Virasuri, Santisuri, Mahendrasuri, and Abhayasuri. About 
eight learned monks out of them lived at the time of the Calukyas. While 
describing their lives the author has given glimpses of the political and cultural 
life of the period. 

The Prabandha-cintdmani provides a very reliable source for the history 
of Gujarata which is not available elsewhere. This book has been made the very 
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basis of their works by the authors of the Rasaindla and the Bombay Gazetteer, 
Volume I. 

The Prabandha-kosa contains the life stories of 24 persons, namely, 
10 Jain teachers (including Hemacandra), 4 poets, 7 kings and 3 other 
personages. 

The Purdtana-prabandha-saiigraha is a collection of various small 
and big Praband/ias, It has certain peculiar and important prabandhas like 
Bhojagadgeya-Prabandha, Dhdrddhvansa-Prabandha^ Prthvtrdja-Prabandha 
and NdduLa-Lakhan-Prabandha, 

This much can be said on the importance of the Prabandhas that no 
history of mediaeval India can be considered complete without utilising the 
material available in them. 

Certain Jain works written in the style of dramatic plays may also be 
regarded as the chronicles of our period. They are the Mohardjapardiaya of 
Yasahpala, the Hanimlra^mada-mardana of Jayasimha and the Rambhdmafi- 
jari of Nayacandra. The first mentioned work depicts the social, religious and 
political life of Gujarata. The second one throws light on the mutual 
relationships of the kings and the kingdoms that existed at the time of 
Viradhavala (Vaghela). And the third constitutes an important source of 
the history of Gahadavalas. 

(2) Narrative Literature: “Jain literature, both canonical and still more 
non canonical, is the very store house of popular stories, fairy tales and all 
kinds of narrative poetry.’'^ The Jain monks and authors have always been 
more fond of telling tales than historians. They have produced a vast 
literature of this type in prose and verse, in Sahskrt, Prakrt and Apabhransa. 
From this branch of literature we may obtain a better knowledge of the real 
life of common people than from other branches of literature. This category 
includes many kathds, dkhydnas and caritas. The works written on them 
mostly deal with the lives of individual religious heroes such as 
Jivandhara, Yasodhara, Karakandu, Nagakumara and Sripala; then there 
are edifying tales of pious house-holders and ladies who devoted themselves 
to the observance of certain vows and religious practices; there are short 
biographies of ascetic heroes well known in early literature and lastly, 
there are tales of retribution, illustrating the rewards and punishments of 
good and bad deeds here and hereafter. The matter in all these stories 
consists in the motives and the doctrinal preachings. Some heroes are drawn 

1 Winternitz: The Jains in the History of Indian Literature, Ahmedabad, 
1946, p. 9. 
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from earlier literature, some from popular legends and some may be 
imaginary; the setting, however, is legendaryJ The chief object of most 
of these tales is to edify Jainism and impress on the minds of readers the 
greatness and power of Jain religion and, thus, propagate in society the 
religio-moral ideals ujiheld by Jainism. These are not purely dogmatic or 
ethical discourses, but, after all, they are tales; and as such they are 
strewn with similar topics which also provide instruction and often give 
agreeable entertainment. 

Though various stories are invariably embedded in the biographical 
literature in the Furanas and Caritas, there are separate treatises full of 
interesting stories. We can divide them into two sections according to 
their form. The first one represents the tales presented in a romantic form 
iakhydyika) and independent Kathdnakas in ornate poems. The second one 
is represented by the compilations of talcs or the Katha-kosa. In the first 
type may be included works like TarangCivati of Padaliptasuri, (the 
original of which is lost but a shorter version of it in Prakrt gathas under 
the title TarangalolCi is preserved), the Samardicca-kaha of Haribhadra in 
Prakrt prose with gathas, a magnificent prose romance; the Upamita- 
hluivaprapancd-kaihd of Siddharsi, the first elaborate Sanskrt allegory, 
and the Bhavisatta-kaihd of Dhanapala, a romantic epic in Apabhransa. 
While these novels are original Jain productions, the Kuvalayamdld of 
Udyotanasuri ( 8 th century), the Yakjsiilaka of the Digambara Somadeva 
(959 A.D.), the Tiiakafnahjarl of another Dhanapala (c. 1010 A.D.) which 
gives the geneology of the Paramaras and the Gadya-cintdmam of Odayadeva 
( 10 th cent.) are mostly composed on the line of classical novels like Bana’s 
Kddaniban. In the category of Kathdnakas may be included works 
like Kdtakdcdrya-kathdnaka, the Uttama-carita-kathdnaka, the Campaka 
srestki-kathdnakaj Alrgavatt-auita and .so on. These Kathdmikas are gene¬ 
rally written in a kind of popular Sanskrt, that is, the Sanskrt influenced 
by vernaculars. 

The second type of narrative literature includes a large number of works 
which are collections of tales, often with a frame-story such as the 
Samyaktva-Kaumudly sometimes under the name of Kathdkosas, some are 
dated and others are without dates by known and unknown authors. Dr. A. N. 
Upadhye has enumerated several such Kaihd-kosas in his learned Intro¬ 
duction to the ^'Brhat Kalhd-kosa'^ under the title “Compilations of Katha- 
nakas: A Survey.” We also get information about many more Kathd-kosas 


1 Brhaikathd-kosa, ( SJGM, XVTT ), Introduction, p. 37 . 
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from the Jnianiimi koki compiled by lYof. H. i). Velenkara. Religious and 
didactic instructions llirough ^tories are tlie main purpose of these compila¬ 
tions and they are designed to shape the reader into an ideal householder. 
They depict the life and manners of the different classes of Indian Society 
and in full accordance uith reality. Hence, the Jain narrative literature, in 
the huge mass of Indian lileralure, is one of the most precious sources, not 
only of folk-lore in the most comprehensive sense of the term, but also of the 
history of Indian civilization, 

(3) Literature on Polity: The Jain authors of our period have also 
paid special attention to Arthasdstra (Polity) which is a worldly science. 
It is a matter of satisfaction that they have at least two works of importance 
on Political Science; the Nitivakyamriu^ of Somadevasuri, the celebrated 
author of the Yahutilaka (c. 959 A.D.), and the Laghvarhannltisdstra of 
Hemacandia.*”* 

Nliivdkyuinrfa (the Nectar of the Sayings of Polity) is a handy book. 
It is a mixture of ethics and jiolilics in short sutras or aphorisms: It is inde¬ 
pendent in many details, but it is also a colourless comi>endium of earlier ixditi- 
cal thoughts. After the Arthasdstra of Kautilya and the Ntlisdra of Kamandaka, 
it is the only work which can very well be placed in tlie rank of the above 
two. The study of this work may help us a good deal to understand thg 
Arthasdstra of Kautilya, Somadeva was contemporary of the Gurjara- 
Pratihara king ^dahciidraixila it as he refers to him by name in his 
Yasastitaka-eanipu:' Jt is not unlikely that he came into contact with 
Mahendvaprda II (before 940-948 A.D.) of Kanauj and at his in.stance 
comjxised the Nltivdkyuniria cis is declared in an anonymous commentary.^ 

It is a note-worthy feaiure of Somadeva as a political thinker that he 
divests himself of his Jain beliefs and principles while dealing with the 
])roblems of State; he follows the universal tradition. Prof. Jolly has 
given a numl)er of [)arall(4 texts from this work and Kautilya’s Arthasdstra, 
From these it appears as if Nliivdkydmrta largely and unduly copied 
from Kautilya or wrote a kind of paraphrase of it, but estimating the 
book as a wh(/ie, it may be stated that it is really different from Kautilya 
and very far from being a mere copy of it. It is true that Somadeva has 
incorporated some passages literally or almost literally from Kautilya and 

^ Published in MUJG.. N. XXTI. 

“ Ahmedahad, 1906. 

^ Kavyanifda (N.S.P. Bombay) Nf). 70 , I, vs i <Sc 220 ; Pt. Premi, Jain 
Sdhitya anr Itihdsa, pp. 67 - 9 . 

^ Raghavan, NIA., VI, pp. 67-9. 
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paraphrased some other passages from him. It seems that in (hat age, 
which politically was rather decadent, Somadeva crimes ‘'back to Kautilya/’ 
But above all, the character of the two books is quite different. I'he work 
of Kaiitilya is a pure Arihasdstra in which Dl/arma i.N recognised only in 
so far as it may also help the acquirement of art/ia, while in the NltivCik- 
yanirta the term Nlti is used not only in the sense of “political wisdom” 
but also of '‘moral conduct.” And the whole work is not like KautUya- 
Arthasdstra, a practical hand-book of politics and economics, but rather 
a book of good counsels for kings. Even when in XlUvCikyamrla the same 
subjects are treated as in the ArthasCistra of Kautilya, we find that 
Sornadeva gives more general rules of conduct where Kautilya emphasises 
the details of political practice. What is primarily impmtant to Kautilya is 
more or less of secondary importance to Somadeva.’ 

JA'equently, Somade\a taps other sources and from the commentary 
available on the work wc get about 20 new writers on Arihaidslra wliose names 
are not found in other places. Probably, they are all laier than Kautilya 
and Kaniandaka as they do not figure either in tlie code or the epitome. 
But he puts ail (his matter in such a way and sliow- sncli a fleyterity in 
weaving out ail the.-e ideas and adding some (d hl< own ’hat Ju' has placed 
himself in the rank of original thinkers. His work may be regarded as an 
index to the political temiier of his age. 

Another work named Laghvarhannltisdsira i> su])j)osed to have been 
composed by the celebrated author, Hemacandra, and is an extract of a 
larger work in Prakrt, the BrahadarkanulHiusira, which Hemacandra wrote 
for king Kumarapala of (lujarata. 

This work has more the character of a Dharnnisdslra (law) than that 
of a Nltisdstra (polity). But the main topics of the NItisastra projXT* 
arc generally found here. The first part {Adhikdra) contains instructions 
and rules of conduct for kings, ministers, generals and other state officials. 
This is somewhat different from what we find in tlie ArthcLUlsira of KaiUilya 
and other Nltisdstras. I'he second part {Adhikdra), too, has much in 
common with the chapter on the six methods of [lolitics {Sadgunya) as 
described in the Kautilya-Arthasdstra and elsewhere. Nlti is said to be 
threefold, consisting of war, punishment and judicial procedure. In the 
third Adhikdra the Vyavnhdra or civil and criminal Law is treated in the 
same way as in Manuks Law book. The fourth and last Adhikdra deals 

^ Winternitz, Ihejatns in the History of Indian Literature, (Almiedabad), 

p. 38. 
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wilh Pf dyascitla, In this chapter it is interesting to find all the Brahmanic 
penances, such as Paficagavya and others, side by side with such prdya- 
sciltas as the worship of Jina and pilgrimage to Jain sanctuaries (Tirtha- 
yatnl). On the whole, there can be little doubt, that the State under Kumara- 
[jala, in spite of the king's inclinations towards Jainism, rested on a 
Brahmanic foundation and the Jain teachers who wished to gain influence 
in tlie government were prudent enough to respect the Brahmanic insti* 
tutions and views of life. They contented themselves in tempering Brahmanism 
here and there with Jain ethicsJ 

Besides these two works, many ideas on political science, though 
not of primary importance, are scattered throughout the Jain Kavyas in 
the form of teachings or pieces of advice imparted to sons or pupils by 
their parents or teachers or in the form of descriptions of state-craft, 
morality or ethics. 

(4) Miscellaneous Literature: The Jain writers have also made most 
valuable contributions to scientific, technical and other branches of Indian 
literature. They certainly throw some light on (he political history of the 
period. For example, the Gaijaratminiahodadhij a work on wSahskrt grammar 
mentions the religion and the title of Bhoja; it can also be utilised for the 
history of Siddharaja Jayasimha. The Sahskrt grammar of Malayagiri 
records the victory of Kumaraj^ala over Aruoraja; the Sahddnusdsana of 
Hemacandra refers to the war of Siddharaja Jayasimha with Malava. 

Certain works on poetics and dramaturgy of the period are also of 
some importance. For example, Kdvydnusdsana of Vagbhafa, son of Nemi- 
kumara, the Vdgbhatdladkdra of another Vagbhata, son of Soma and the 
Candonusdsana of Hemacandra possess certain verses of historical im¬ 
portance regarding the Calukya emperor, Jayasiriiha. 

The Pravacam Pariksd preserves the geneology of the Cavadas, the 
Calukyas and the Vaghelas amidst its religious discourses. 

The Vividkaiirtha-kalpa, compo.sed by Jinaprabhasuri, is a good work 
on Jain pilgrimage. It is an important work on Indian geography and history 
of the period. It records certain historical events also, such as the invasion 
of Somanath by Mahmud of Ghazni, the death of Prthviraja, the invasion of 
Gujarat and its neighbouring states by Ala-ud-I)in. The authenticity of the 
work is proved by the fact that the author of the work was in close touch with 
Muhammada Shah, the successor of Ala-ud-I)in. Its account, therefore, may 
be regarded as a contemporary one. 


1 Ibid., p. 51 . 
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The above are some of the important sources. Similarly there is lying a 
vast body of miscelianeous literature of considerable historical value con¬ 
tained in the Jain Bhandaras. 

(5) Pattdvalis: They arc the extant chronological works written in 
various languages such as Sahskrt, Trakrt, Kannad etc. They record a 
succession of important persons, e.g., saints, rulers, merchant-princes since 
the Nirvana of Alahavira up to the middle ages. The Jain writers have 
preserved a large mass of this type of literature. The Pattdvali-samuccaya 
edited by Aluni Darsanavijaya Ji, Tapdgaccha Pattavali, Khartaragaccha 
pattavaLi, all of them belonging to the Swetambara sect and certain patta- 
vali of the Digambara sect published in the Indian Antiqnary, V’ol. XX, 
the Jam Ilitaisi, Vol. II, and the Jain Siddfidnta Hhaskara V'ol. I, deserve 
jiarticular mention here. Among them, the most important for our period 
is the Vicaraheni or the Thcravali of Alerutunga. it gives the geneological 
list cf the Cavadas, Caulukyas and Vaghelas with chronology. As these 
works were meant to be chronological draped witli dynastic lists and 
sketches, we do not exjiect biographical details from them, 'rhey, however, 
do not suffer from jioetic imageries and exaggerations. 

(6) Prasastis (Colophons): Most of the Jain works of our jieriod are 
dated and attached with valuable colophons. These colophons contain im¬ 
portant geneological lists of Jain teachers, references to contemporary 
rulers, their ministers, generals, important officials and pious men and 
women who liberally contributed to get those works composed. They are 
very valuable sources of the chronological history of India. They may be 
regarded to some extent as important and reliable as the stone records 
and copper jilates for the socio-religious history of the period concerned. 
The only difference worth mentioning betw'een the two is, that while the 
former are written on perishable materials like paper and palm leaves, 
the latter are engraved on imperishable materials like stone and metals. 
But as far as the details and constructions are concerned, both are one 
and the same from the historical point of view. 

The Praiaslis are of two varieties. I'he first is related with the author 
himself and the second with the copyist. In the author’s prasasti, the 
author records his due gratitude to previous authors, pays his homage to 
his teachers, gives their pedigrees, narrates his gana and gaccha, date and 
place of composition and the name of the ruling king and his officials. 
Thus as contemporary records, they are a very important source for the 
reconstruction of the political and social history of the country. They also 
furnish information about the religious and literary activities of the time. 
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In the second variety ive information about the donor, his family, 

pedigree, caste and clan. This variety of colophons may be useful for 
writing the social history of the period. 

Extensive literary activities in the reigns of th(‘ Faramaras, (aha- 
inanas, Caiilukyas and Guhilotas created a large mass of prasastis. On 
account of their great historical value, certain separate collections have 
also been published. Special mention in this connection may be made here 
of the catalogues of MSS of Jain Bhapdaras at Palan, Jesalamer, Limbadi, 
Baroda and Ahmadabad, the Jain Pustaka-Prasasti-saegyaha edited by 
Muni Jinavijaya Ji, the PrasastPsaagraha from Ahmadabad, a PrasastP 
sangniha edited by K. Bhujbali Sastri and the Prasasti-sahgraha by Kastoor 
Chand Kasalivala. 


B-“ Inscriptions: 

We have a large number of Jain inscri[)tions of our {:)eriud to re¬ 
construct ancient Indian history. They are mostly found engraved on the 
pedestals of images, rocks or .stone pillars and coiiiXiT plates. Most of 
them are dated, As they arc written or engraved on the material of imper- 
isliable nature, they do not suffer any modification and alteration to which 
literary wmrks are often exposed. Therefore, the information they contain 
is of primary importance. 

Most of the Jain inscriptions have been compo.sed by the Jain 
teacher.^. They are met with generally in religious places and Jain temples, 
but some of the inscriptions, although composed by Jain teachers, have 
also been fmind in temples or places other than Jain. For example, the wSundha 
Hill inscription composed by Jayamahgala of Brhadgaccha is found in the 
Camunda temple of that place; ^ the Cittorgarh inscription of Kumarapala 
composed by the Digambara Ramakirti is found in the Mokalji temple 
at C'itiorgarh." Similarly the Gwalior Sasabahu inscription of Kacchapa- 
gliatas composed by Yasodeva Digambara'^ and Ghaghasa and Cirwa inscrip¬ 
tion of the Guhilots composed by RatnaprabhasurF may also be numbered 
luiiong them. It is not to be supposed that they were removed from the 
Jain possessions to tliese places, but, contrary to this, they were purposely 
compo.'^ed by the Jain teachers for the use of people other than the Jains, 
for w^e know there is nothing in them which relates them to Jains except 

’ EL, TX, pp. 70-79. 

EL, II, pp. 421-24. 

3 I A., XV, pp. 33-36. 

RMR., 1927 , p. 3 and WZKM, XXI, pp. 142 - 62 , 
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the name, pedigree or gana, gaccha of the Jain teachers in the concluding 
verses. Even the invocatory verses of these inscriptions are not dedicated 
to the Jain gods and goddesses. They usually invoke the non-Jain deities 
with certain exceptions marked with ‘Oni Sarvajhaya NamalV or ‘Padma- 
nalhaya namahk These facts eloquently testify to the catholicity of the 
Jain teachers. We have included all these inscriptions among our sources. 

We find the Jain epigraphs recorded from the very early period of 
Indian history and they are of considerable historical significance. They 
are not confined to a particular period or locality. But the inscriptioiiis 
used here are generally found in C entral and Western jjarts of India. 

About the importance of some of the Jain inscriptions it may be said 
that they are the only source regarding certain dynasties. For example, 
the Gwalior and Dubkiinda branches of the Kacchapaghatas and the liathundi 
branch of northern Rastrakiilas are known from thc'se inscriptions only. 

The Jain inscrijUions of our period may be broadly divided into two 
classes, official and private. By far the largest number of these inscriptions 
are of private character. The official records, though small in number, are 
in most cases, the Prasastis, i.e., eulogies of kings written by their court 
poets or temple or larul grants or charters, viz., the AJhole inscription of 
Pulikesin (If), the C 7 rdukya king, written by the Jain poet Ravikfrti\ 
the Vadanagar Prasasti of Kumuraj>rda, composed by the Jain poet Sripala", 
the Sasabahu temple inscription of Mahipala, the Kacchapaghata prince, 
comjiosed by the Jain Yas()dc\a*\ the Dubkunda inscription of V^ikra- 
masimha of the same family composed by the Jain V'ijayakirti*, the Bijapur 
inscription of Dlmvala Raslrakuta*, the Sundha Hill inscription of Caciga- 
Cahamana composed by Jayamangala^’ and so many others belong exactly 
to this class. We have shown their iniporlance in their proper places. 

The Jain records of private character cover a wide range from a short 
votive inscription of two or three words to highly poetical compositions, 
gloirifying an individual or family. They throw light on various aspects of 
society. In certain cases they throw direct light on the political history of 
the period as they are issued from persons closely associated with a royal 
family. For example, most of the inscriptions found from Mt. Abu, Girnara 

’ El., VI, pp. I ff. 

- El., I., pp. 296-305. 

7 ^., XV. pp. 33 " 3 b. 

^ El., II..pp. 232 -40. 

^ El., X, pp. 17 ff. 

^ El., IX, pp. 70--79. 
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and Satrunjaya in Xortliern India and the inscriptions found from SYavana- 
Velgola in Southern India belong to this class. Most of them are issued by 
governors of provinces, generals or ministers of states and by brothers or 
sons of kings in their private capacity. A good many are engraved on the 
image pedestals of gods or on religious buildings recording pious donations. 
These constitute the chief sources of fixing the dates of these images or build¬ 
ings and have proved of immense helj^ in tracing the evolution of art and 
religion and determining their general conditions in any specified period. 

Certain separate collections of the Jain inscriptions have been published 
by scholars. The Prdchhio Jaw Lckha-sai^firaha by Muni Jinavijaya Ji, the 
Jain I.ckha-safiora/ia in three parts published by l^uranacandra Nfihar, the 
Jain Sildirkhasaiigraha in three parts published by the INIanikyacandra Dig Jain 
Granthmala, the Arbuda Ptdchlna Jain Lrkka-sabgraha in five parts by Muni 
Jayanta Vijaya Ji, the Jain JJhdiifprathnd Lekha-sadgraha by Buddhisagara- 
suri, the Prdchina L( kha-sangraha by Vijayadharmasuri, the Jain Dhdfii 
Pnitimd lA'kha by Muni Kantisagar, and so many other collections deserve 
to be mentioned here. 

On the whole, it may be said that the Jain inscrij)tious of our period 
are of great value in supplementing the sources of the ancient history of India. 
Some of them refer to ruling kings otherwise unknown and many of them 
supply dates of kings in a specified or unspecified era. They have enabled 
the historians to reconstruct the history of certain localities on a solid basis. 



CHAPTER 11 


THE DYNASTIES OF MADHYADESA 


Background: 

We know from epigrajihic as well as literary sources that the imperial 
Gupta i)Ower came to its end in A.D. 455, though it lingered on up to the middle 
of the sixth century A.D. and thereafter disappeared, not to survive again. The 
incursions of the Ilunas and the uprising of the Pusyabhutis which began 
from the latter half of the Fifth century remain.ed unabated till the disappear¬ 
ance of the Gupta empire and hence it creatc'd a period of disorder and chaos. 
The main consequence of this situation was the total absence of any strong 
central power in the then Indian polidcs. I'hcre were also signs of degenera¬ 
tion and of dissension in the imperial line itself and the di‘Voli(>P of the more 
loyal feudatories could not save the empire from dissolution. 

Towards the close of the fifth century and early in tlie sixth century 
A.D. the iluna power rapidly si)read over N.W. and Central India. It is 
said that the Hunas w^re a race of savage barbarians vdio came from th(‘ 
step[)es of Central Asia and had in the fifth century A.D. spread in devas¬ 
tating hordes over some of the fertile i)rovinces of the Roman empire in the 
west and the Gupta empire in India. Their early raids into India wore re¬ 
pulsed by Skandagupta, but they renewed their attacks when the great 
emperor was no more. Toramana and his son Mihirakula are the tw'o Hiina 
leaders famous in ancient Indian history who led the Hun a incursions on 
Indian soil. Mihirakula is known to us from inscriptions and coins as well as 
from the accounts of Yuan-Chwang and Kalhana. 

Apart from these accounts .some of the stories regarding the Kalkiraja 
preserved in Jain literature bear witness to Mihirakula’s tyrannical 
rule.^ Jain author Jinasena ( 8 th cent. y\.D.) in his Harivansa-puraija 
assigned forty-two years to Kalkiraja after the reign of 231 years of the 
Guptas.“ Kalkiraja has rightly been identified with Mihirakula by the late 

^ Tiloy Pannatti, I, Vs. 101 - 106 . 

2 Chap. 60 , Vs. 49^-492 : ^ 

See also, Tiloy Pannatti, I, Vs. 95 ~q 9 . 
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Besides the Hunas, the new aspirants for imi>erial power were mainly 
Yasodharman of Mfilava, Maukharis of Kanyakubja and the Pusyabhutis 
of Thanesvvar. All these new emerging powers at the outset of their career 
were bound to wage wars against the devastating Hunas who had seized 
a large portion of the Gupta empire and w^ere threatening to establish their 
hold in the Madhyadesa. 

Out of this confusion and struggle arose the famous dynasty of the 
IHisyabiiutis of 'fhaneswar near Kuruksetra, which succeeded in arresting 
the growth of the power of Maukharis and establishing a powerful kingdom 
near the territory of the Hunas. Such was the condition in the closing decades 
of the sixth century. 


I. PUSYABHUTIS 

Ihu\sa\ Among the rulers of the Pusyabhuti dynasty only Harsa 
( -vardhana), the greatest of his line, is mentioned in the Jain sources. The 
first docuineiit which throw\s light on Harsa is the Aihole inscription of Ravi- 
hirti of the lime of Ihilikesin TI, dated 556 Saka or A.I). 634. It contains an 
eulogistic actoiml ol the (Tilukya family and especiaily (d the numerous and 
wide conquest of the great Calukya emperor Pulike.sin II, also called 
Satyaraja," just as the AllMiabad Pillar inscription describes the conquests 
of the Gupta emperor Samudragii[)la. There is no reason to suppose that 
the account given by the [loet is either false or exaggerated. We know from 
this Insciiplion a nuivibtr of dynasties that ruled in the lle-ccan in the begin¬ 
ning of the seventh century A.I)., as know from the Allahabad inscrip¬ 
tion of the dynasties that ruled in India in the beginning of the fourth 
century A.I), rhis inscription clearly states that Pulike.sin was the emperor 
of almost the whole of Southern India as from other sources we know that 
Harsavardlian was the emf)eror of almost the whole of Northern India at 
the same time.'^ 

The verse number twTuty-three of this inscription, with regard to the 
greatest achievement of Pulike.sin II, states that he forced Harsa, the para¬ 
mount sovereign of Northern India, who.se military success was otherwise 

^ Jaina Hitaisi, Vol. 13 , No. 12 Kalki Avatdra Ki Aitihdsikatd, and Gupta 
Rdjdon Ka kclla, Mihirakula aur Kalki. 

2 EL, VI, pp. i-io 

=> I A.. VI, p. 828 : 
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unbroken, to retire discomfited. The verse states thus: ^Tlarsa. whose lotus 
feet were arrayed with the rays of the jewels of the diadems of hoy.ts of 
feudatories prosjX‘rous with unmeasured might, through Piiiikesin had his 
joy (Harsa) melted away by fear, having become loatlisome with his rows 
of lordly elephants fallen in battle.’’’ Another verse (24) in the same des¬ 
cription shows that the scene of the battle must have been somewhere about 
the Vindhya and the banks of the Reva (Narmada) farming the northern limits 
of the empire of Pulikesin, where his large armies were encamped and had 
checked the progress of Harsa.“ I'his Jain evidence is corroborated by other 
contemporary documents. During the period () 18-62 7, the Cdiinese chroniclers 
record .serious disturbances in India, and Siladitya (Harsa) is represented as 
punishing the kings of the four jiarts of the country. What specific contests are 
meant is not made clear either by the C'hinese writers or the grants of Harsa 
himself issued between A.D. 628 and 63L But the Aihole inscription is the 
first d(x:ument from which we know that some time before 634 A.D. Harsa 
marched southwards as far as Narmada. The statement of the Jain inscription 
has been remarkably confirmed by the account of the famous Chinese traveller 
Yuan-C'hwang: "the great king Siladitya at this time was invading cast and 
west and countries far and near w^ere owning allegiance to him, but Ma-ha-la- 
cha (i.e. MaharLstra) refused to become subject to him under its great king 
Pulikesin II.That the two emperors met in actual figlit is also stated in 
the Life of Yuan-Chwang: ''Siladitya Raja, boasting of his skill and invariable 
success of his generals, filled wdth confidence liim^elf, marched at the head of 
his troops to contend with this prince (Pulikesin 11) but he was unable to pre¬ 
vail or subjugate him, although he has gathered troops from the five Indias 
and the best generals from all countries.”^ 

The date of the inscription is given in verses 33 and 34 in two eras — the 
Saka SS 6 and the Bharata War, 3735 which corresponds to the Christian 

1 EL, VI. pp. 6-iC) V. 23 : 

2 Ibid,, V. 24 : 1 

2 Watters, II, p. 239 . 

^ Beal, Life of Yuan Chwang, p. 147 . 
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year 664 - 35 . jMany .scholars doubt the accuracy of the date of this inscrip- 
tion‘ but the probability of the date in question can be judged from the 
account of tiie Chinese traveller. 

r urther corroborations of this defeat of Harsa by PiiUkesin are obtained 
from many other inscriptions of this dynasty in which Pulikesin has always been 
referred to as defeating the glorious Sri Harsa, the lord of the whole northern 
country in consequence of which he acquired the second title of Paramesvara.“ 

Regarding the date of Harsa's conflict with Pulikesin what we know 
from this inscription is simply that it happened before 634 - 35 , the date of the 
Aihole inscription, ^’uan Chwang’s statement, that the engagement took place 
when Harsa was invading remote countries, further shows that it was probably 
after his eastern campaigns and conquests. Some .scholars, from the earliest 
and the latest limits of the conquest of Harsa, (i.e. 625 - 634 J, have assigned 
the year 630 A.D. as the probable date of the event. ’ 

What was the cause of this serious conilict? The answer to this query 
probably lies in the Aihole inscription, which informs us that ‘'subdued by his 
(Pulikesin’s) splendour, the Lafas, Malavas, and Gurjaras became, as it were, 
teacher.s of how feudatories subdued by force ought to behave.’’^ Comment¬ 
ing on this passage, Dr. Kielhorn remarked that the powH?rs' mentioned above, 
being impressed by the majesty and power of Pulikesin had voluntarily sub¬ 
mitted to him or sought his protection.*’ d'his must surely have been when 
they wx*re threatened by the aggre^sions of the Kanauj king and Pulikesin 
willingly helped them in their distress. The confederacy thus formed wa.s 
a formidable one, “resulting in Har.sa’s complete discomfiture.^^ 

The Aihole inscription also throws some light on Har.sa as a mighty ruler. It 
is mentioned that he w^as a suzerain lord to whom the host of wealthy feudatories 
owned allegiance and who had an army of lordly elephants.^ This indicates 
that Harsa enjoyed jjaramountcy over a large number of kings in Northern 
India. 


1 JBBRAS., XIV, 1878-80, pp. 16 ff. 

2 lA., VI & VIIT. 

^ ABORT, XIII ( 1932 ), pp. 300-06. 

^ El,, VI, pp. 6-10, V. 22 : ^ 
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They are obviously to be identified with the Broach and Valabhi kingdoms. 
EL, VI. pp. 6-10, V. 22. <]uoted above. 

Ibid., V. 24 : 

gffer etc. 
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Harsa was not only a ruler but he was also a celebrated author and 
liberal patron of learning. Among the literary luminaries of his court Bana, 
Mayura and Manatunga liave been frequently referred to in Jain liter¬ 
ature.' There are seveial interesting stories regarding the cordial relation 
between him and Baua and Alayura. Bava is said to be the son-in-law 
of the poet Alayiira. Mayura was the celebiated author of Suryasataka, 
Harsa himself was a good poet. Sbddala invariably mentions him along with the 
other poet kings, ( KavJndraiha Vikramaditya-Srlkar:^a-hhmja-Bhojadvvd- 
dibhupdlailir) 'The Jain poet Svayambhii of the 8lh century mentions Sri 
Harsa as. a poet well versed while his court ])oet Bfina as verbose.' Svayambhii 
says: 'Siriharisni :\iyatifdfii\ which reminds us of the line 'Srikarso Nipiojo 
Kiiviriir of the famous dramatic work Na^Cmdnd which is supposed to 
have been composite! by King Harsa him.^elf. Siiiiarsa mentioned by this 
early poet of the eighth century A.l). cannot be the later poet Sri Harsa, 
a famous author of Nuisadinya cariia who is obviously much later 
in age than the poet Svayambhii himself. In the Prabhavaka-carifa 
of the thirteenth century A.i). Varanasi is mentioned as the capital of Sri 
Harsa. A suggestion may be made here iliat it might have been regarded as 
a second capital city of Haisa.' 


H YASOVARMAN AXJ) HIS SUC CESSORS 

Yasovarman'. Yhe jainas have no record of the death of Harsa and of his 
successor on the throne of Kanauj. 'I'he earliest monarch whose name has been 
recorded in literature and also in the Nalanda’ inscription after the death of 
Harsa is Vasovarinan. On the career and ex[)loits of this king sufficient light 
has been throwm by two well known works, viz., Gaudavaho of Vakpati and 

^ P.c.,p. 44* . 

PC A., p. II2 : 

PPS., p. 15 : UK Tfrtf I 55fT 

2 r;os., XT, p. 150 

^ Svayambhu, RiUhancmicariu, I. 144 

^ SJGM, XIIT, p. 112 : 5 ;^ ^ITTcrrq't^f^rT 

cT-:T TJl{] H 5 

^ El,, XX, pp. 
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Rajataran^ifji of Kalhaija. Some Jain works also cast side-lights on his chron¬ 
ology and successors. ^Mention may be made here of some of the important 
works like Prabhavaku-canta of Prabhacandra, Prabandha-kosa of 
Rajasekhara, Bu p pabhatPhSui i-cariia of Manikyasiiri, 1 ^ividhatcrrt/ia- 
kalpa of Jiliaprabhasuri and Tapd^acchapattdvali of Dharmasagargani. 
Though these Jain works are not contemporary records like the 
GiUidavaho, the material i)reserved by continuous tradition in them 
contains details of historical character J Those Jain works range 
from the thirteenth to the fourteenth century A.l). As regards the 
authoritativeness of contents of the works, the authors themselves say that 
they have taken their narratives from the tradition handed down by 
learned men as well as by previous works.” And from the point of view oi 
history such a tradition coming about six or seven generations later cannot 
be absolutely discarded. Among these works th(‘ life of Pappabhatlisuri 
contains the material for our purpose and may be regarded as a reliable 
source for the chronology of Yasovarman and his succes.sors. 

Lineage: The question of the lineage of Ya.sovarman is still shrouded 
in mystery. Vakpati the author of the Gaudavako praises him as '^an 
ornament to the Lunar race of kings.(Amningham thinks that he is a 
descendant of the Maukharis, having the common termination —varman 
of the dynasty,’ but the Jain works on the other hand, represent Vaso- 
varman as ‘‘the illustrious ruler of Kanyakubja, who was the head-jewel of 
the fajnous dynasty of Candragiipla, and who made illustrious the already 
illustrious family of the IMauryas.*’ It is interesting to add that the Prabhavaka 
carita ( 13 th cent. A.D.) also de.scribed Yasovarman as having descended 
from and been a bright ornament in the family of Landragupta.’’ But the 

1 Aiyangar, S. K., Ancient India, (1941), p. 345 ff. vSee also JBBRAS, III, 
May, i92(S, ])p. 103. 

2 ( i ) PC A [SJGM, XI IT ), p. I; I 

(ii) PK., {SJGM, VI), p, .. jTpff 

And f#TT: I 

® Gaudavaho (S. P. Pandit’s ed.). Vs. 1064-65. See also Introduction 
p. XXXIX. 

^ ASIR., XV, p. 164 ; See also E.A. Pires, The Maukharis, pp. 136-37. 

* I A., IX, pp. 171, 181, Bappahhattisiiri carita, V. 13. 

« Vs. 45-46: yr i 
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kings of the Alaiirya dynasty did not take names ending in Varman. It may 
be said that the family names and surnames may change in course' of a long 
period of time. We, however, hav'e no otiier evidence to corroborate th}e 
Jain statement. 

Period: As regards the period of the reign of Yasovarman, while other 
sources are dra[K^] in vagiUTuss, the Jain writers siipjdy us a fairly correct 
clue. M(»st of them suite that hc' was ruling in V.K. 800 748 A.D. and I'rabha- 

candra and Kajasekharasiiri, the authors of the Pnibhavaka-carita 
and the Pnibiuulha kosa resju'ctively, lead us a step furthc'r. They inform 
us that a Jain saint named Bappabhatti, who was initiated as a monk in V.E. 
807 conxerted to Jainism, Amaraja, tlie son and successr.r of Yasovarman. 
BappabhatiJ wa> next raised to the dignity of Siiri in V.E. 811 after his royal 
disciple had a>ccnded the tlinme. B is thus evident that Vasova.rman must 
have diefl some time between years <S 07 V.IA’ anfi 811 WE.'* correspon* 
ding to 750 and 753 A.l). i.e. about the year 752 .' The jirobability of the.se 
dates is ctmiirined by what is .said of Yasovarman in Kalhana’s lidjatarabi^i^jm 
and is furthi'r corroborated from the Chinese history of the Tang period.’ 

Conquest: 'rhougli we know much of the c(/nquering expeditions of 
Va.sovarnian from other sources, Jain .source's, however, do not provide us 
any such material. I'he main source of these expeditions is the Gaudavaho, 
a Prakrt pijem of Vrikjialiraja, which mentions that King Yasovarman invaded 
thi' country of (uuida and killed the king. But strange enough no name of the 
king of that country is mentioned there. Over tin’s historians have conjectured 
much and according to some"’ the king of Cauda xvas JIvitagupta 11 and 
according to others’’ he was most probably Rrijaraja Bhatta of the Khadga 
dynasty. The Bappabhatti-cariia on the other hand clearly says that at one 
time previously another Dharma of Bengal was defeated by Yasovarman and 
ultimately killed in the battle field. VakpatiiTija himself w^as taken prisoner, 


^ PCA,, XI. pp. So-82 ( SJGM, XIIT ). V. 28 : I 

2 Ibid., V. 11=) : ^ I 

f^ITTr^SW^: II 


Sec also PK., pp. 27, 29 { SJGM., VI). 

2 See also the Collected works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, IT, p. 432. 

^ Aiyangar, S. K. Ancient India and South Indian History and Culture, 
I, {194T ), pp. 36^-367. 

5 Banerji, R. D. Mem. As. vSoc. Beng., V, N. 3, p. 43. 

® Basak, R. G. The History of North-East India, p. 208. 
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carried over to Kanauj and was ke[)t in prison there. He then coniiiosed the 
poem, Gaudavaki) and presenting it to the king he secured his release 
from prisond Who was this Dharma and to which dynasty he belonged we 
certainly do not know. But we may infer that he must have been different 
from the King Dharmaprda of the Pala dynasty, the [leriod of whose reign is 
much later than that of Yasovarman. Perhajis he may be? one of the kings 
among the two or three predecessors of Dharmapala w'hose names are given 
in the Tibetan list between Gopala and Dharmaprda." 

Poet Vdkpatr, As regards the literary activities of Yasovarman, he 
was depicted as a poet and patron of letters by Rdjataraegim of Kalhana 
and others. But on this [loint the Jain sources do not throvr much light. They, 
however, associate Yasovarman with the poet Vakpatiraja. Hitherto we had 
known of Vakpatiraja only from what is contained in the Rajataraegim 
of Kalhana. The Bappabhatti-canta throws a good deal more light upon the 
life and work of Vrikpatiraja. Vakpati is described as ''the head jewel of the 
Ksatriyas and born of the Paramara clan.’"^ He is described in one place a 
Samantandyaka, chief of the Samantas.‘ In another place he is described as 
chief of the Brahi\\avi(h ‘ (those versed in Bridimanical learning and philoso¬ 
phy). He was a poet at the court of a king, Dharma of Bengrd, a predecessor 
of Dharmapala II. Yasovarman undertook an invasion of Bengal, defeated 
Dharma in war and subsequently killed him in battle. Vakpati was among the 
prisoners whom Yasovarman kept in prison after his victorious return to 
Kanyakubja. lie composed the Gimdavadha celebrating the exploit apparently 
of Yasovarman^s invasion of Bengal and thus secured release from prison. In 
all probability, he took himself away from Kanauj and returned to the court 
' PC/I., XT, p. go8 ( SJCM, XIII). Vs. 4()3 & 4^)4 : 

FT PT% 5 I?f: I JTT^FiVT ffcTT fTWTI^ JSUTJTfW'T II 

^ Gopal : 660-705 A.D., Devapnila, 705-753 A.D. : See Appendix, History of 
Medurval Indian Loidc> Vidyabhusana. 

* Cf. PC A., p. 9f), V. 394 ; eTfjfFnTTiit I 

^TfFTnilff^T WifH. II 

See also PK., p. 35 : fI^f^ iffT^ ^rifTP^rifT^ ^1^4; 

1 

There is no doubt that the tradition was a confused one. But it is likely 
that he may be an earlier member of the famous Paramara king of this 
name. 

* PC A., p. 102, V. 567: ^Ti^TWfl5=ii q 4 ^!TOrWTl 3 :i 

® Ibid., p. 104 V. 602: qTfqf%?:T^S«T TT 5 tT ^ 
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of Bengal and was much respected court-poet in the court of hhartnapala of 
Bengal himself. He felt at one time that l)harniapala did jiot show him the 
respect due to his jiosition because of the intrigues of Vardhanakunjara, a 
Buddhist teacher and controversialist who had some influence with Dharma- 
pala. I'herefore he retired from Bengal and reaclied tin* court of Amaraja 
the son and successor of Vasovarman. where h( iKxaine ver}^ soon a favourite 
of king Amaraja and Ihippabhattisuri. He ii\ed at the court as a highly 
honoured poet, and composed during his slay there two jioeins, (icnidci Bandha 
(a ditlerent work from Gaudavadha) and Madra-mahl-vijaya (conquest of 
Madra country, East runjab), both of them apj>arently in honour of Ama, 
who doubled his enmity in consequence.' After some iv)\c, feeling dissatisfied 
that Ama was not up to the h('ight of his positi(m in respect of his conduct he 
retired to Mathura. He was a staunch \'aisnava and was about to put an end 
to himself by a process of religious starvaiion \rhen lie was rescued from 
imminent death by Bappabhatti’s intervention. It is said that he became a 
convert to Jainism and after undergoing severe penances in Mathura volun¬ 
tarily starved him.self to death ianusana) in accordance with the Jain rule 
for men desirous of making a goovd end.*’ d'he.'.e arc the details regarding the 
life of V 7 ikpatiraja which have not been available from other sources. As 
regards the details of this tradition, we have no other sources of verification 
and confirmation. But it must be said that there is nothing wliich goe. against 
this tradition. A not very long duration of time between the events described 
and the recording of these traditions is ci'rtainly in favour of the correctness 
of the account. 

Ama Ndy^dvalnka: According to the Jain sources ^"ak)varman was 
succeeded by his son Ama and Ama by his son Dundnka and Dimdiika by 
his son Bhoja. We know nothing about these successors of Vasovarman from 
other .sources and, therefore, it gives siiecial imjxjrtance to the Jain sources. 
Almo.st all Jain works written on the life of Ihippabhatlisiiri unanimously 
associate Suri with king Ama,’*' and slate that \'asovarman was succeeded 
by his son Ama, born of Yasodevi during tlu* temporary exile caused by the 


’ Ibid,, XT, ( SJGM, XTTl), 4 ^> 3 - 477 - 
2 Ibid., XX, ( SJGM, XVII), pp. DO- 105. 

2 (i) Pattdvali-Samuccaya, edited by Mntii Darsaiivijayn, p. 5 -? -- in the 
Tapdgacxha Pattdvali : ■?Trn^ll>T5T: 

(ii) Jinaprabhasfiri, Vividhatecrlhakalpii, {SJGM, X ), p. 10: 

(iii) A PaitdVidi by Ravivardhana gani, V E. i/^). 
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jealousy of a co-wife' and Bappabhalti was his preceptor who taught him 
all the seventy-two arts" and converted him to Jainism. The story of Bappa- 
bhattisilri is a long one, writlen for the purpose of glorification of Bappa- 
bhaUisuri and of King Ania in his association. We get, however, some re¬ 
markable historical materials fioin the story. It is stated there, firstly, that 
Ring Ama bore the title \\ch^dval()ka' coiiferri'd upon him by Bappabhatti- 
suri due to his taking hold of a j>oisonous cobra which succeeded in killing a 
mongoose in fight. By this title the king became known thereafter the world 
over.'* Secondly, it alleged there that King Ama, during a considerable period 
of his reign, was at enmity with the ruler of Bengal, who is stated to have 
been known by the name Dharma and l)harmabhui>ala or Dharmabhupa 
almost certainly Dharmapala of Bengal. Dharma actually states himself, in 
the course of the narrative, that, having been thwarted several times, it be¬ 
came difficult for him to control his long cherished feeling of enmity to King 
Ama of Kanauj.' 'Phirdly it states a long period of King Ama’s reign from 
V.E. 800 to 890 “ or A.IJ. 748 to 888 - 34 . 

These are some of the [>oints which are to be discussed here in the 
light of the other available sources. As regards the first and third points a 
confusion arises from the history and chronology of Gurjara-Pratihara 
dynasty, which records a king Xagabhata bearing the title Nagavaloka whose 
known date from the inscription*' is WE. ^72 or 815 A.D. The period, there¬ 
fore, .seems to correspond with Ama-Xagavaloka, since he died in A.D. 853 . 
The confusion increases still further when we look into the possible grounds 
for identification. We know from the narrative that Ama-Nagavaloka had 
a son by name Dunduka who had a son Bhoja. Similarly Nagabhata II had 
for his son Ramabhadra and had a grandson who too bore the name of Bhoja. 
Thus both of them had a grandson by name Bhoja, but the names of the sons 
differ. On the basis of this resemblance many scholars have attempted to 

' PCA., XT, ( SJGM, XIII ), Vs. 53 & 54. 

HTs^TT^. ;Tr?TT]TT^TT 1 

3 T# , g^T \ 

" Ibid., V. 73 : ^ I 

Ibid., V. t8(S : I 

" PC A., XT, V. i()8 : qr I 

■^TTW^T ^ II 

Ibid., V. 710 &: 721 : fqspqTTt ^ I 

u^T fq;# ^ 11 

Jodhpur Stone inscription. EL, IX, pp, 198-200. 
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identify King Ania Nagavaloka with Nagabhata 11.’ lint having considered 
this ground inadequate for the proposed idenlification, we are here' trying to 
examine the whole matter. In this atlem})! we should go to review the 
history of the time in respect of Kanauj, of Bengal and of Rastrakutas and 
Gurjaras, which may throw light upon the point in issue. 

We have alr(‘ady known the last limit ch' tlie vc'ign (d' the King Yasovar- 
man of Kanauj from the Bappabhaili-carila whicli is a})proximately 750- 
51 A.D. and which tallies well with the dates deduced from Rajaia- 
and the Chinese Annals of Tang dynast)'. After Yasovarman 
the throne of Kanauj was occupied by his son and successor, Ama-Nagava- 
loka, for a long period from 752 A.D. to 8>3 A.D. according to the Bnppii- 
hhatti-earita. But within long period scholars haxe placed a king 
named Indraraja or Indrayudha on the throne of Kanauj in Saka year 705 
of 7(S3-cS4 A.D. on the basis of a ])assage~ in the Jain JlarivaCsa and a reference 
made in the late Bhagalpur grant of Narayanaprila. Dr. R. S. Tri])athi, in his 
History oj Kanauj, held the view that by the year SI 5 A.D. the throne 
of Kanauj was occupied by the Tratlhara King Nagabhata II on the strength 
of the Buckala inscription and the undated Gwalior Prasasti of Bhoja.’’ Thus 
we see three or four kings on the throne of Kanauj in this long period accord¬ 
ing to the generally accepted views of historians, while the Bappabhafti 
rarita a.ssigns this long period of 752 833 A.D. to the one King Ama only. 

Leaving apart this knotty problem of the Kanauj history for a while, 
we come to the history of Bengal of that period. It is generally accepted by 
historians that the first three kings of the Pala dyna^}’, i.e. Gopal, Dharma- 
])ala and Devapala, ruled within the ])eriod from circa 750 to circa 870 A.D. 
This assigned period mostly concords with the reign of Ama. From the 
Jain sources we do not know any activities of the.^e kings except those of 
Dharamapala, who, it is said, had long cherished inveterate feelings of enmity 
to King Ama. This would mean that he made several aggressive attempts 
on Kanauj and was repulsed in his efforts. One of tlie most glorious achieve¬ 
ments of Dharmapala, according to the Pala inscriptions, was the defeat 
of an Indraraja of Kanauj,* and the installation of another ruler Ckikra- 

^ El., XIV, p 179 , fn. 3 : .See also JDL., x, p. 46 . 

2 MDJG, XXXIII, Pt. IT, Canto. LXVI, V. 52 : 

etc. 

3 pp. 232 - 33 . 

^ Bhagalpur copperplates of Naray ana pala, V. 3 , Ed. in lA., XV, pp. 305 , 307 . 

See also Khalimpur Copper plates of Dhaimapala, V. 12 , EL, IV, p. 252 . 
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yudha by name upon the throne of Kanaiij. We have other references to 
Indraraja I'roin the I>aroda plates’ of Karkaraja and from the Jain Harivan^a 
of Jinasena. The Karoda plates inform us that Indraraja was a son of the 
Rastrakuta king Dhruva, whom he had left in-charge of Latesvara Mandala. 
And according to the llaylvahsa Jndrayudha was the ruler of the north 
in Saka year 705 or 7S5-S4 A.i). We, however, do not know the date of this 
Indraraja from the iiiscriinion of the Pala dynasty. The date provided by 
the Rastrakuta inscription and by the llarivcn'da of Jinasena may not be 
perhaps applicable in the ca.s(‘ of indraraja of the Pala inscription owing to 
the doubtfulness of the identity of Indrayudha of the north and Indraraja in 
charge of l.atesvara niavdala. In my opinion there is strong possibility of 
the identitication of this Indraraja with King Ama-Xag<Waloka of Kanauj, 
the object of I.)harniat)fila's deep-rooted animosity. 

Before going to prop(jse tlie ideiilihcation of Ama with Indraraja we 
have to clear another confusion arising from the title ‘Nagavaloka’ which led 
certain scholars to identify Ama with Nagabhata II. For this, we have to 
refer to the history of the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty of our period. We 
know' from the Harivafisa that in Saka 705 or 785-4 A.I). King Vatsaraja 
was ruling in Avanti. He has been identified with th(^ jKwverful Gurjara 
Pratihara King Vatsaraja, father of Xagabhata 11. The earliest known date 
of Xiigabhala II is V.E. 872 or 815 A.I). (Buckala inscription)," but we 
have no evidence to fix the year of his accession. Whether Nagabhata II bore 
the title hXagavaloka' we have no direct reference. The late Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar is the first scholar to infer that Xagavaloka mentioned in the 
Pathari pillar inscription dated V.E. 917 or 861 A.D. and in the Cahamana 
inscription of \agraharaja dated V.IG 1030 or 973 A.D.'’ is identical with 
Nagabhata 11. But these assumptions would have been justified if we 
could have equated without uncertainty, the title ’X^agavaloka’ connected 
with X'agabhata II. On one hand there is no direct evidence that Nagabhata 
II actually bore that title, and, on the other, there is a definite statement 
that Amaraja of Kanauj was known by the title ‘Nagavaloka,’ Therefore the 
title ‘Nagavaloka’ cannot be applied to Pratihara Nagabhata II. 

The next point in question is whether Nagabhata II occupied the throne 
of Kanauj in his life time or not. Dr. R. S. Tripathi holds the view that the 

1 I A., XU, pp. 

2 EL, IX, pp. ig 8 ~ 20 o. 

•'* EL II, pp,i 2 i, 126 : II 
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defeat of Cakrayudha was evidently followed by the annexation of 
(he kingdom and the transfer of the Pratihara capital to KanaujJ 
But there is no reliable evidence in support of (his view. I'he 
only evidence in favour of the theory that Nagabhata 11 transferred 
his capital to Kanauj is a statement in the Prabhdvaka Carita that 
Xagfivaloka of Kanyakubja, the grand-father of Bhoja, died in V.E. 
890. This view is obviously based upon the |)resupposed and misunder¬ 
stood identification of Nagavaloka with Nagabhata II. As a matter of fact, 
the only extant dated record of Nagabhata II is found in Buckala in the Jodh¬ 
pur division and the locality is said to have formed a part of his kingdom 
jiroper (.Szuz-F/.sY/yr/). Therefore the points of the death, the locality and the 
date of Nagavaloka should not be applied in the case of Nagabhata II. 

Now from the above discussion it comes out that neither (he identifi¬ 
cation of Nagfivaloka with Nagabhata II on the conjectural basis nor the 
transference of the Pratihara capital from Avanti to Kanauj (for v/hich we 
have no proof) conflicts with the period of the reign of king Ama Nagavaloka. 

The only problem to be discussed then is that of Indraraja on the throne 
of Kanauj. We know from the Bhagalpiir copper [)lates“ that Pharmapala de¬ 
feated Indraraja of Kanauj. As stated elsewhere this Tndraraja may be 
identified neither with Indraraja of Rastrakiita inscription of Baroda nor 
with Indrayiidha of the Jain Harhausa of Jinasena. About the identi¬ 
fication of Indraraja v/ith the latter certain scholars expressly init forth their 
views. Dr. R. C. Majumdar opines: “ft has been generally assumed that 
this Indraraja is identical with Jndrayudha mentioned in a passage of the 
Jain Ilarivansa. But apart from the close resemblance in the two 
names, there is no other reason to establish this identity. For, there is abso¬ 
lutely no evidence to show that Indrayiidha ever ruled at Kanauj, the term 
“in the nortlP’ being not merely vague and undefinite, but hardly applicable 
to “Kanauj,’’ when spoken v/ith reference to Wadhwan in Kathiawar.'^ 
But he is inclined to identify Indraraja of Pala inscjdptions with Rastrakuta 
Tndraraja of Ldfchuira Mandala, brother of Govinda III. He sa 3 ^s “on the 
other hand we know that Rastrakuta Indraraja, brother of Govinda HI was 
a contemporary of Dharmapala. The Baroda plates of Karkaraja inform 
us that Dhruva had conquered the basin of the Ganga and Yamuna and 
that Indra was appointed by his brother to rule over the Ldtesvara Mandala, 

^ History of Kanauj, p. 232 - 233 . 

2 I A., XV, pp. 305 , 307 , V. 3 . 

® JDL., X, p. 37 fn. 

4 
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which may mean I he northern possessions of the Rastrakiitas with the 
province of Lata as a centre. The probability, therefore, is that it was by 
defeating the Rastrakuta prince Indrarfija that Dharmapala regained Kanya- 
kiibja and bestowed it upon Cakrfiyudha who was probably kept out of his 
possessions by the Rastrakuta power. In any case it seems to me that with 
the available data it Is move reasonable to identify Indraraja of the 
r>hrigal{)ur copper plates with the Rastrakuta prince of the same name than with 
Indrayudha mentiontd in the Ilarii'ansa.^ But expressing my difference of 
opinion on this point with the learned scholar, I may. say that it is a forced 
assumption due to absence of any other alternative, and this alternative is 
furnished by the Jain work Prabhdvaka Carita in the shape of Ama- 
Nagavaloka, whose identification with Indraraja of Bhagalpur copper i)lates 
seems more likely. Before attemijting to place any arguments over the ])r()- 
posed identification, 1 want to discuss here the difficulties in case of the 
identification with Rastrakuta Indraraja. We know that Indraraja was 
merely in-charge of the Lata-manda]:i and nothing farther nortli. It is gener¬ 
ally assumed that, that [province was reconquered by Govinda III and handed 
over to his brother Indra. But no record, contemporary or later, attributes 
the conquest of that in'ovince to iiirn. The word 'I^A^ara’ in the expression 
*Tjd(Iatialdicsv<ira}}/ci)j(Iidtisy(P which occurs in the ikaroda plates may well 
be due to metrical exigencies. [i may be pointed out that the Baroda plates of 
Dhruva II use the t'xprc'ssion 'ixiiiyam maiulalam yastauaya iva mjasvdmi 
dattam raraksa\ Tiie fact, that the donee in the Pimpri ffiates of Dhruva is a 
resident of Jambusara, would also suggest that southern Gujarata w^as in¬ 
cluded in the Rastrakuta I ingnom before the accession of Govinda III." The 
que.^tion, however, of the appoiiilment to rule northern possessions does not 
arise. Moreover, the Rastrakuta records do not claim the conquest of Kanauj 
at this time, Thoiigli the Sanjan re'cord refers to the resounding of the Hima¬ 
layan caves by the noise made at the lime'=^ of the bath of the army of Govind 
in the Ganga, it is howeve?* p'lo.ssilde that this may be merely a poetic exagger¬ 
ation and the army of (h)vinda may not have marched much beyond the 
Ganga-Jamuna Doab.'^ And sin.ee Kanauj was not conquered, the probability of 
defeating a Rastrakuta prince Indraraja and from him capturing the Kanya- 
kubja by Dharmapfila does not arise. On the other hand, we have another 
alternative to prove the validity of the Bhagalpur copper plates. This alterna- 


^ Jhid., p. 37. 

2 Altekar, A.D., The Rdstrahutas and Their Times, p. 70, fn. 65. 
^ Ihid.y p. 66 fn. 52. 
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tive in all probability we may have in identifying the Ama Nagavaloka with 
Indraraja of the Pfila inscription, hidraraja i.s most likely the second name 
of Ama. The pojHilar or family names like IMihira, Siluka, Jhota etc., borne 
by the kings of that period lead us to this assumption. 

The late Dr. V. A. Smith assumed in the fourth edition of the Early 
History of India, that the ruler of Kanaiij whom Jayapida of Kashmir defeated 
and whose throne he is said to liave cairied in the RajaiaranginV was probably 
Vajrayiidha, referred to as ruler of Kanauj by Rajasekhara in his Karpura- 
^nanjanr And thereafter he infers in this connection that the form of names of 
Vajrayudha of the Karpurawafijan, indrayudha of the llarivansa and Cakra- 
yudha of the l^ala and Pratihara inscriptions may suggest that all the three 
monarchs belonged to the same line. Since the date of Vajrayudha is not known, 
therefore, facing the difficulty in placing him anywhere, he put him before 
Indrayudha. d'hus he made out a separate dynasty. Put he has hardly any 
support other than the siatements of Kashmir chronicle. It states an invasion 
made by jayapida over Kanauj. if the BappU’Etiaiti Carita is to be 
believed, it must have taken place in the reign of Amaraja himself. Here we 
may assume that Vajrayudha may have been another name of Amaraja. 

A question, however, may arise here as to why this Bappa-Bhafti Carita 
does not furnish any information regarding the historical incident that led 
to the dethronement of Indraraja from the kingdom of Kanauj at the hands 
of Dharmapala inentioned in the ITila Inscriptions, in rejdy it may safely be 
said tluil the work is primarily the life of llappa'-Bhatti-suri and the other 
characters that figure in it do so only to the extent that they coordinate 
with the career of l>aj)pa-Bhatti. If, therefore, wt find none of the 
historical incidents mentioned in the Pfila inscri})tions or in other 
inscriptions of the time referred to in ii, it would be reasonable not 
to ascribe it to either the ignoiance or the perversity of the writer as they lay 
outside his ]:)articular sphere of work. 

It emerges, now, from the above discussion that it is more reasonable 
to regard Indraraja as Amaraja under reference whom Cakiayudha sup¬ 
planted according to the Pala inscri[)ti()n. Cakrayudha must be regarded as a 
rival claimant to the throne whose claims received supj^ort from Dliarma- 
pala. The Bappa-Bhatii Ciuita may not be regarded as altogether silent on 
the matter. Dharmapala says openly that it was a long cherished object of 
his life to defeat Amaraja of Kanauj, only that he had not the good fortune 


^ Rdjatarangini, I., BK., IV, V. 471 (Stein Konow, p. 163 ) 

^ III, p. pp. 74 and 266 (Stein Konow and Lanman's edition). 
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to give effect to his cherished aim successfully, if so the only inference that 
seems to be the possibility is that DharmapMa defeated Amaraja and displaced 
him j'ust for a while by placing Cakrayudha on the throne. Amaraja, however, 
soon after turned out Carkrayudha and occupied the throne again, all 
Dharmaptila’s exertions being unable to place Calcrayudha again on the throne 
of Kanauj. That probably is the question when both Dharma and Cakra 
voluntarily rendered submission to tiovinda. 

The Bappa-Bhalti Carita and the Prabandhako§a indicate that 
Ama held his court at Gopagiri (Gwalior),’ but according to the Pra- 
bhavaka Carila he, like his father Yasovarnian, reigned at Kanauj® 
and not altogether at Gopagiri. Whatever be the truth, the importance of 
the tradition probably lies in showing that the region of Gwalior formed 
part of the dominions of Kanauj at this time, lie is also represented as going 
to the Jain holy places like Stambhatirtha (Combay), Vimalgiri (Palitana), 
Raivatagiri (Girnar) and Prabhasa (Pat.an), etc.® 

From the narrative of the Bajipa Bhatti we may safely conclude that 
the King Ama was a very religious man and was unable to revive the past 
glory of the kingdom of Kanauj. Though its glory had departed yet 
the position of Kanauj was so important that it continued to enjoy 
pre eminence among the kingdoms of the North. It was, therefore, probably 
during the reign of Ama, that king Jayapicla of Kashmira, the Rastrakuta 
king Uhruva and the Pala king Dharmapala unsuccessfully invaded the 
territories of Kanauj. 

Ama was succeeded by his son Dunduka who according to the Prabha- 
vaka Carita was murdered by his son Bhoja."* After this event we have 
no information whatsoever regarding the descendants of Amaraja. It seems 
that during the weak rule of Dunduka, Kanauj was occupied by the Pratiharas. 

III. AYUDHA FAMn.Y: A CONCOCTION 

This dynasty is supposed to have consisted of three kings. The ground 
of the discovery of this dynasty is only the likeness in the name-ending of 
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Vajrayudha, Indrayudha and Cakrayudlia. Curiously enough, they are 
known from sources quite different from one another. As 1 have already 
discussed elsewhere the identity of Vajrayudha/ this point need not be raised 
here again. As regards the two, the identification of their family is still a 
matter of controversy. We know about Cakrayudha from Pala as well 
as from the Gurjara Pratihara and the Rastrakula records but for Indrayudha 
there is only one source and that is the following verse from the Jain Hari- 
Vanh of Jinasena: 

Sakrvc'ubdasaicsu satpatsu disarii Pancottarcsuttardm 
PulliidrayudhanCinim Krsfjfjnrpajc Srlvallabhc daksinam 
Purvdm snmadavanti bhuhhrli nrpc Valsddi {dhi) rdjr parCuh 
Sauryd (ra) admadhimandalc [lam) Jayayutc vh'c vardhrvati 
Kalydnaih parivardhamana vipulasnvardhamdnc purr 

The credit for bringing to light this passage goes to the late Dr. K. B. 
Pathak. This verse, however, has been the subject of a considerable amount of 
discussion and even of differing interpretations. This simply states 
that Jinasena wrote his Harivadsa at Vardhamanapiira in Saka year 
705 or 785 A.D., when Indrayudha was ruling in the north, Srivallabha, the 
son of Kri.snanrpa, in the south, Vatsaraja, the king of Avanti, in the east 
and Vira Jayavaraha over the Saiirarnandala in the west. 

In this verse the author who was a resident of Wadhwan in Gujarat 
wishes to define his position in place and time. The time datum is quite 
precisely the Saka year 70 S. The place is defined equally precisely as in 
the province (Adhimandala) of Gujarata land of the Suras of Sauryas. The 
work was completed in the region of the valiant king Jayavaraha; that 
disposes of the first and the last lines. The intervening two lines have refer¬ 
ence to the political disposition of India at the time with reference to 
Wadhwan in Kathiawar. 

Before attempting any identification of the rulers mentioned in the 
intervening two lines, I propose here to discuss the various interpretations 
given by eminent scholars. Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar thinks in his ^History 
of the Deccan^ that the prince of Vatsa was the ruler in the west, whose 
capital must have been Kausambi the modern Kosam near Allahabad, and 
who had grown haughty by his conquest of a king of the Gauda country. 
He must be the same as that vanquished by Nirupama, who having driven 

1 See supra pp. 39-40. 

2 Canto LXVI, V. 52 and 53 - 
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him into the impassable desert of Marwar, had carried away the two state 
umbrellas which he (Vatsaraja) had won from the Gauda king.* Following 
him his son Dr. D. R. Bharidarkar translates this verse as follows: “In the 
east, the illustrious king of Avanli, in the west king Vatsaraja (and) 
in the territory of the Sauryas, the victorious and the brave Varaha.” 
Later on, Mr. R. Chanda, Prof. R. D. Banerji and Stein Konow 
accepted this translation. Dr. V. A. Smith also accepted it, but he 
remarked ‘that the translation has been the subject of dispute^ Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar, the exponent of the above theory, argues “there is no reason for 
us whatever to imagine that the directions here indicated are with reference 
to Wadhwan or for equating Vatsadhiraja with the ruler of Avanti which 
seems to be contradicted by the statements in inscriptions and other records 
referable to his time and to the period immediately following. Whoever the 
Avanti ruler was, he certainly was not Vatsadhiraja or any one of his successors. 
It becomes thus obvious that the interpretations put upon the verse are 
forced, as the conclusions drawn therefrom lend to palpable historical absurd¬ 
ities. We have to take the meaning of the verse plainly. Indrayudha was 
ruling in the north, Srivallabha, son of Krsna in the south, a king of Avanti 
was the dominant ruler in the east and Vatsaraja was the most influential 
in the west. Beyond this the verse gives us no warrant to proceed.”’’ I^ater 
on he states in the conclusion, that Jinasena perhaps has made two impor¬ 
tant omissions in the above verse. The first is that while mentioning Indra 
yudha as the ruler of the North, he makes no mention of as to who the ruler of 
Kanauj at that time was. Kanauj having been the head-quarters of an imperial 
sovereign upto the date of the death of Yasovarman, the omission of any 
mention is certainly very significant. Filling this omission then he identifies 
Indrayudha with the king Amaraja of Kanauj of the time. The second 
omission in his opinion is that there is no mention whatsoever of the ruler 
of Bengal while simply stating that the east was ruled by the king of Malava 
in the year Saka 705 or 783 A.D. Then he assumed .that the ruler of the 
east was Dharmapala, a powerful ruler of Bengal, whose influence prevailed 
westwards; his name figures in the Rastrakuta inscriptions of the period among 
those against whom the Rastrakutas intervened in the politics of the north'' 

But all these far-fetched assumptions based on the distortion of the 

* Bhandarkar, Collected Works, III, pp. 89-90. 

* jdL X. p. 24. 

® Aiyangar, S. K., Ancient India {1941), pp. 368-369. 

‘ Ibid., p. 370. 
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simple meaning of the verse, are hardly applicable to the above proposition 
when spoken with reference to Wadhwan in Kathiawar. On the face of it we 
should seek the appropriate identification suitable to the four directions 
from Wadhwan, the residence of the author. 

Commenting on this verse Dr. Fleet observed that “the work was finished 
in Saka Sarijvat 7 U 5 (expired)-{A.I). 783 - 84 ), when there were reigning in 
various directions determined v/ith reference to a town named Vardhamana- 
pura, which is to be identified with the modern Wadhwan in the Jhalavad 
division of Kathiawar: in the north Lndrayudha; in the east Vatsaraja, the 
king of Avanti (Ujjain); and in the west Varalia or jayavaraha, in the terri¬ 
tory of the Sauryas.^ 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, later on in view of the new light thrown by the 
Sanjan plates, changed Ids opinion and accepted the correctness of Dr. Fleet’s 
translation.*''* Now the chief point to be noticed in Dr. Fleet’s translation 
is that it gives the king’s personal name in each case. 

Let us then identiry each of the Mngs of each direction. As regards 
lndrayudha, it is generally a-siimed that he was king of Kanaiij, but certain 
scholars doubt this identification. 1 have shown elsewhere'^ that lndrayudha 
of the Hariva^sa could not probably be the ruler of Kanauj. Moreover, the 
term dn the north’ is not merely vague and indefinite, but hardly applicable to 
Kanauj when taken with reference to Wadhwan in Kathiawar. In my opinion 
lndrayudha must have been the ruler of some territory north from Wadhwan. 
We know a king entitled Indraraja from the Ikaroda plates who was in charge 
of Latesvaramandala. Scholars generally assumed that Indraraja of Baroda 
plates is almost identical with Indraraja. ruler of Kanauj mentioned in the 
Bhagalpur copper plates. But to me it does not seem plausible. I have, how¬ 
ever, elsewhere expressed my ojiinion.* It appears more likely that the Rastra- 
kuta king Indraraja of the Baroda plates and lndrayudha of the Ilarivanh 
are identical. The Ihiroda plates of Karkaraja inform us that Dhruva 
ai'ipointed his son Indraraja to rule over the Latesvara-mandala which seems 
to mean the northern possessions of the Rastrakutas with the province of Lata 
as the centre. Now the question arises: Why does Jinasena not call him the 
ruler of Lafa-mandala instead of calling him the ruler of the north? Lata 
is certainly not in the north of Wadhwan. Is there any significance in mention- 

1 Fleet, EL, VI, pp, 195-196 ; See also JRAS,, 1904, p. 644. 

2 EL, XVIII, p. 239. 

* See supra p. 37. 

^ See supra p. 38. 
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ing Indrayudha or Indraraja as the king of the north? Is there any indication 
to assume that in the Saka year 705 or 783-4 A.D. Ra^f^khta Indraraja was 
the ruler of the north? Is there any relation with the ruler of the south, 
mentioned by Jinascna as Srivallabha, son of Krsnanrpa, who is certainly a 
Ra^trakiila ruler? For all these queries we should go to the history of the 
Rastrakuta dynasty. 

The Rastrakuta documents inform us that Dantidurga’s uncle and 
successor Krsna I had two sons namely Govinda II and Dhruva I. 
According to the statement of Jinasena, one who was called Srivallabha, was 
the ruler of the south in the Saka year 70 S or 783 A.D. The Pai|han plates 
of Govinda III mention Srivallabha, as an epithet of Govinda II and Kali- 
vallabha as that of Dhruva. But Sravanabelgola Inscription No. 24 , which 
is an almost contemporary document, describes the father of Stambha i.e. 
Dhruva, as Srivallabha. Another contemporary record from Matakari in Mysore 
district refers to Dharavarsa Srivallabha as the overlord of Kambarasa, 
proving thereby that Dhruva was known both by the epithets of Srivallabha and 
Kalivallabha. Since Srivallabha was thus the epithet of both Govinda II 
and his immediate successor Dhruva, Srivallabha mentioned by jinasena as 
ruling in 783 A.D. can be either Govinda or Dhruva. But since the latest 
known date of Govinda II is 779 A.D. from the Dhulia plates, it may be 
reasonably assumed that Srivallabha, who is mentioned by Jinasena as 
ruling over the south in 783 A.D., may have been Dhruva rather than 
Govinda ID 

At the time of his accession in c. 780 A.D. Dhruva was a mature man 
of about 50 ; for when the Dhulia plates were issued in 779 A.D. his son was 
a grown up man invested with the Pancanuihdiabdas and taking an active 
part in administration. Dhruva had a number of sons. The names of four of 
them are known as Stambha Ranavaloka (Kambarasa in Canarese), Karka 
Suvarnavarsa, Govinda II and Indra. Stambha was a viceroy of Gahgawadi 
and Karka an administrator of Khanadesa even before his father’s accession. 
Govinda who was the ablest and worthiest among them was selected by 
Dhruva for succession and Indra was later on put in charge of Gujarata 
province. Dhruva died some time between April, 793 A.D. and May, 794 
A.D."* 

Dhruva is regarded as the usurper of the throne of his elder brother 
who was a weak and vicious ruler. After his accession Dhruva must have 

1 Altekar, Dr. A. S., The RdstrakUtas and Their Times, pp. 52 - 33 ' 

* Ihid., p. 58. 
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spent some time in consolidating his position by compelling the rebel feuda¬ 
tories who were about to overflow his brother’s yoke, to recognise his sover¬ 
eignty. Then he proceeded to punish those who had sided with his brother 
in the war of succession. 

Indrayudha or Indra mentioned by Jinasena as the ruler of the north 
was really the son of Dhruva, whom he appointed as the administrator of 
Lafa-manqlala or the north speaking in term of Jinasena, after the conquest 
of the north. The real motive of the northern campaign of Dhruva seems 
to have been to teach a lesson to Vatsaraja, who had tried to espouse the 
cause of Govinda II.* This Vatsaraja is the same whom Jinasena mentions 
in the line third of his verse, as the king of Avanti in the east. {Purvam 
irimadavantihhubhrti nrpc Vatsddhiraje). He has been accepted on all hands 
to be identical with the monarch of the same name mentioned in the Gurjara 
Pratihara inscriptions as the predecessor of Nagabhata II. From some time 
anterior to Jinasena, the city of Avanti or Ujjaini was regarded as the seat 
of power of Gurjara-Pratiharas. The support for this view may be found in 
verse occurring in the Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsa I, dated in the §aka 
year 793 or 871 A.D. It states: “Hiranyagarbham rajanyairujjayinyam 
yaddsitam, Pratlhdnkrtam yena Gurjarcsddi rdjakatn,” i.e., by whom kings 
such as the Gurjara lord and others were made door-keepers when in Ujja- 
yinl, the (great gift called) Hiranyagarbha was completed by the Ksatriyas.* 

Vatsaraja was the powerful ruler of the Pratihara dynasty. His first 
known date from a Prakrt Jain work Kuvalayamdld of Udyotanasuri 
is the Saka year 700 or 778-79 A.D. when he was regarded as the ruler of Jalor 
(Jabalipur) in Marwar.” His second known date furnished by Jinasena of 
Wadhwan is the Saka year 705 or 783-84 A.D. when he mentioned the ruler 
of the east at Avanti. These two dates furnished by the Jain teachers are 
very significant. Jalor is directly in the north from Wadhwan. From these 
two different dates related with different places it may safely be assumed 
that five years earlier than Jinasena’s statement Vatsaraja had been the ruler 
of the north; while, in the time of Jinasena, he became the ruler of the 

^ See Bhor Museum copper plates, El., XXII, N. 28, V. 21. 

* El., XVIII, pp. 243, 252, V. 9. 

® Jain Sdhitya Samiodhaka, III, p. 180, V. 25-26 : 

oiprft 
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east and the ruler of the north became Indrayudha. The reasons of this 
change, it can be said, are not wanting. 

It has been said above that Dhruva’s real motive of the northern 
campaign was to teach the lesson to Vatsaraja who had tried to espouse 
the cause of Govinda II and, for this very reason, he attacked Vatsaraja 
and conquered his possession of the north and appointed his son Indra 
as the administrator. All these sudden changes of kingdoms within a short 
period of the time, say between 780 - 783 , must have been fresh in the mind 
of Jinasena when he depicted the political conditions prevailing during 
his time in the four directions. 

Now it may reasonably be concluded that Indrayudha of the Jain 
Harivania is identical only with Indra Rastrakuta and not with Indra- 
raja, ruler of KanauJ, as mentioned in the Bhagalpur copper plates of 
the Pala dynasty. 

In view of the foregoing discussion it is difficult to maintain the 
existence of the Ayudha dynasty of Kanauj, consisting of Vajrayudha, 
Indrayudha and Cakrayudha. Really speaking, Cakrayudha was the only 
king who can be safely located at Kanyakubja. The gap between Yaso- 
varman and the Pratiharas has been filled in by Ama Nagavaloka of the 
Jain traditions, who distinguished himself in religious and cultural fields, 
but was politically weak, which led to the invasions of Madhyadesa by the 
Ra§trakutas, the Palas^ the Pratiharas and the kings of Kashmir. 



CHAPTER III 


THE DYNASTIES OF MADHYADESA (continued) 

I. THE GURJARA PRATiHARAS 

The Gurjara Pratiharas played a very important part in ancient 
Indian History. The earliest reference to them found in the Jain sources 
is the famous Aiholc inscription (A.D. 634) of Ravikirti, a contemp>orary 
of Pulikesin II, in which they are mentioned along with the Latas and the 
Malavas.^ Banabhatta in his Harsa Carita also refers to the Gurjaras 
whom Prabhakaravardhana kept in terror.^ Apart from these, the various 
references to the Gurjaras in the records of the seventh century indicate 
that their dynasty must have been a powerful one. Certain place names 
like Gujranwala, Gujarat, Gujarakhan in the Punjab and Gujargar^ the 
name of one of the northern districts of Madhyabharat denote the early 
inhabitance of the tribe. The land between these — the territory corres¬ 
ponding to the northern and western Rajputana—is referred to in some 
inscriptions of the ninth century A.D. as Gurjaratra^ and must, therefore, 
be assumed as a settlement of the Gurjaras. 

As regards their early settlement we have no definite information 
from the Jain sources but we can infer, from a reference made in the Jain 
Inscription of Ravikirti from Aihole, wherein Gurjaras are mentioned along 
with the Latas and the Malavas, that they occupied a territory contiguous 
to these two provinces.^ One Jain author, Udyotanasuri, by way of mentioning 
the date of completion of his work states that in Saka year 700 or 778 A.D. 
the territory in which his residence Javalipur or Jalor (Marwar) was situated, 
had been ruled by a king Vatsaraja.® This Vatsaraja has been rightly 
accepted on all hands as a member of the Gurjara Pratihara dynasty.® One 
more definite information is furnished by a Jain inscription from Ghati- 
yMa near Jodhpur in the N.W. directions, in which it is stated that in V.E. 

1 El., VI, p. 1: 5 RTTqtq 5 T?TT ^ I 

* Harsa Carita, p. 120 (N. S. Press) fpT 

» JBBRAS., XXI, p. 414. 

* EL, VI. p. I. 

® JSS., Ill, Pt. II, p. 180, Vs. 25-26; See supra p. 49, 

* JA., XV, pp. 141-42; BG., I, Pt, II. p. 197, ft. 2. 
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918 or 861 A.D., a chief Kakkuka, of Pratihara dynasty founded a Jain 
temple and made it over to a Jain community of Gaccha Dhaneswara.* All 
these references from the early seventh to the ninth century show that the 
Pratiharas were already settled in the N.W. Rajasthana areas. 

Origin: Who were these Gurjara-Pratiharas? Regarding this question 
we have no particular information. Some scholars regard them as of foreign 
origin and argue that the personal names of the earlier rulers found in the 
Jain inscription from Ghatiyala as well as in other inscriptions of this dynasty 
are outlandish. This much may be .said on this point that there are no out¬ 
landish names. They are Prakrt and Apabhrai'sa forms of Sanskrt terms. 

These Gurjaras were divided among certain clans and one of them was 
called Pratihara." It should be kept in mind in this connection that the term 
‘Gurjara’ primarily bears a racial signification, rather than a geographical 
sense. For this we have the testimony of a south Indian Jain poet Pampa, who 
expressly calls MahlpMa ‘Gurjararaja’.'* This epithet could hardly be applied 
to him, if the term Gurjararaj'a bore a geographical sense denoting what 
after all was only a small jxirtion of Mahipala’s vast territories. This fact is 
curiously conlirmed by a Rajor inscription of Mathandeva dated V.E. 1016 or 
959 A.D. wherein he is described as belonging to the Gurjara-Pratihara lineage, 
since the phrase ‘'Gurjara-Pratthardnvayah^’ occurring in it must be inter¬ 
preted to mean ‘Pratihara clan of the Gurjaras’.'* 

The two Jain inscriptions along with the other inscriptions of this 
dynasty, however, .suggest a different kind of origin. The Ghatiyala inscrip¬ 
tion (in Prakrt) of Kakkuka says: 

“Rahutilao Padiharo dsi siri Lakkhanotti Rdmassa 

Tena Padihdravanso samunai attha sampatto.” 

‘Sri Laksmana, the ornament of Raghu dynasty, was the door-keeper 
(Pratihara) of Rama. Through him this dynasty of Pratiharas reached 
the growth. 

'^JrAS., 1895, pp. 513-21: 

® Tripathi, Dr. R. S. : History of Kanauj, p. 221. 

* See infra p. 62; The term may be interpreted in the light of the official 
statements of the family. Gurjara-Pratihara means ' Pratihara family from 
Gurjaratra.’ 

* EL, III, p. 266; See also lA, XL. p. 22. 

» JRAS., 1895, p. 513, ff. V. 2. 

Cf. Jodhpur Ins. of Pratihara Bauk, EL, XVIII, pp. 87 ff. V. 4: 

f# *I?T: 
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Another Jain inscription of Vatsaraja from Osia in Jodhpur division says: 

^^Tasyakar§at kila premnd Laksmanah Pratihdratdm 

Tatobkavdt Pratihdra vanso Rdma samudbhavah.” 

‘Laksmana, a brother of Rama, out of affection, performed the duty of 
door-keeper (Pratiharatam). So the Pratihara dynasty originated from him’.‘ 

Thus in both the records the name Pratihara is derived from a memorable 
event in the life of Laksmana. This shows that the clan is said to be descended 
from the same epic hero and thereby considered as a genuine indigenous one. 

According to the available sources historians have divided this dynasty 
into two branches:—the one i.s the Jodhpur branch and the other is the Ujjain 
branch which later on shifted to Kanauj. Fortunately we have definite 
information about each of the branches. 

Jodhpur Branch: For this branch of dynasty we have a Jain inscrip¬ 
tion of Kakkuka from Ghatiyala, which is one of the five Ohatiyala inscrip¬ 
tions published in JRAS., 1895 , p. 513 ff. This inscription fortunately bears 
the date V.E. 918 or 861 A.D. and treats of the same line of Pratihara 
chiefs which is eulogised in the Jodhpur inscription of Bauka, dated V.E. 
894 . But it has some additional value because it correct.s and adds to the 
information which has been drawn from that inscription and also because 
by far the greater part of it nearly upto the end of line 20, is written in 
Mahara^tri Prakrt. 

Its proper object is to record (in verse 22 and 23 ) that a chief named 
Kakkuka founded a Jain temple and made it over to a Jain community 
of Gaccha Dhaneswara. But it tells us also in the verses ( 19 - 21 ) that the 
same chief on the day of Wednesday, the second lunar day of the bright 
half of Caitra of the year 918 (apparently the Vikrama era) while moon 
was in Naksatra Hasta, established a market at the village of Rohinikupa 
and erected two pillars, one at the same village and the other at Maddora. 
And by way of introduction it gives (in verses 3-6) the following genealogy 
of Kakkuka. 

Brahmana Haricandra and his wife Bhadra who was of the Ksatriya 
caste had a son Rajjila. His son was Narabhafa; his son Nagabhata (Nahad) 
his son Tata; his son Yasovardhan; his son Canduka; his son Silluka; his 
son Jhota; his son Bhilluka: his son Kakka and his son from Durlabhadevi 
was Kakkuka. 

* El., XVIII, pp. 95-97 and pp. 107-110, V. 6. 

Cf. Gwalior Pra^asti of Bhoj, Ibid., p. 99, V. 3. 
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With the exception of Durlabhadevi and her son Kakkuka all these 
persons were known to us already (some under slightly different names) 
from the Jodhpur inscription of Bauka. But the present inscription shows that 
Yasovardhana was the son of Tata, not as has been wrongly inferred from 
the Jodhpur inscription, of Tata's younger brother Bhoja, who is here omitted; 
and that the son of Silluka (Siluka or Siluka) was Jho(a, not Jhatovara. Accord¬ 
ing to the Jodhpur inscription Kakka had another son named Bauka from the 
Maharajni Padmini. He, of course, must have been a brother of Kakkuka, 
who in the present inscription is described as the son of Kakka and Durla¬ 
bhadevi. As the date of the Jodhpur inscription is read V.E. 894 by Dr. R. 
C. Majumdar, it appears that Kakkuka, whose present inscription contains 
a date of the year 918, would have been the step-brother and successor 
of Bauka.’ 

Thus the above inscription furnishes us with a line of kings extending 
over twelve generations. Dr. Majumdar suggests that if 25 years be given 
as cm average for each generation, the total reign-period of the dynasty 
would be about 300 years. As the known date of Kakkuka is V.E. 918 or 
861 A.D. and that of his step-brother Bauka, Sariivat 894 or 837 A.D. 
the founder of the dynasty, Haricandra, may be placed at 550 A.D.* 

It may, of course, be argued, in the ab.sence of pompous and high 
sounding titles in the inscription, of this line of rulers, that they were only 
small feudatory chiefs, but the light thrown by the other inscription of 
this dynasty, i.e., Jodhpur inscription of Bauka, dated 840 A.D., proves 
otherwise.* 

This inscription eulogises Kakkuka much, but does not furnish 
any details regarding his predecessors. It does not also inform us the name 
of his step-brother Bauka. It, besides referring to his great power in general, 
makes specific reference to the provinces of Marumada, Stravani, Valla, 
and also Gurjaratra as forming part of his dominions. Though we 
know from the Daulatapura plates that in 843 A.D. Gurjaratra was under the 
possessions of Bhoja (I) a king of another line of Pratiharas, the inscrip¬ 
tions of Kakkuka show that Bhoja had lost it again and even as late as 
861 A.D. the disputed territory was in the possession of the Pratihara 
family of Jodhpur.* 

» JDL., X, pp. 6 - 7 . 

* Ibid. pp. 7-8 

» El.. XVIII, p. 87 ff. 

* JDL., X. p. 48 . 
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The. Praiiharas of Avanti: As a matter of fact, this dynasty was 
closely allied to the ruling dynasty of Jodhpur for both piossessed the 
common tradition of being descended from Laksmana, the brother of Rama; 
both traced the common name Pratihara to the fact that the hero once served 
as a door-keeper to his elder brother Rama. 

Certain Jain sources, however, throw some light on this branch also. 

As to when the Pratlharas came to Avanti is not known directly from 
the Jain sources, but we can infer from the Aihole inscription of the Jain 
poet Ravikirti that they had their own entity along with the Latas and the 
Malavas (Lata Malava Gurjarah). Probably by seeking an alliance with, or 
protection from the Calukya Pulike.sin II, they retained their independence. 
The separate mention of the Malava in this reference, however, denotes that 
Malava was not occupied by the Pratiharas at the time of the poet Ravikirti 
(634 A.D.). 

The Arab historians inform us that during the first two quarters of the 
8 th century the invasion of the Arabs was checked in the east by a new 
power near Ujjain. Scholars have suggested that this new power was no 
other than that of the Pratihara kings of Avanti. This indicates that the 
Pratiharas had occupied Malava and established their sway in the beginning 
of the second quarter of the 8 th century A.D.^ 

The fact that the Gurjara Pratiharas were settled in Malava, is also 
supported by a remarkable passage occurring in the colophon of the HarivaMa 
of Jinasena, {Purvdm Srimadavanti bhiibhrti nr pc V atsddhirdfe). 

It is stated here that at the time of completion of its composition, that 
is, in the Saka year 70S or 783 A.D., at Wardhamanapur, modern Wadhwan 
in the Jhalavad division of Kathiawar, there were ruling four kings in the 
four directions, among them in the east was Vatsaraja, the ruler of Avanti. 
This Vatsaraja has been identified with the monarch of the same name 
belonging to the Gurjara Pratihara family. The verse munber nine of the 
Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsa I, dated in the §aka year 793 or 871 A.D., 
points to a Gurjara Pratihara kingdom at Ujjain.^ Thus it may easily be 
surmised that Ujjain or Avanti became the citadel of this dynasty during 
this period. 

As regards the geneology of this line of the Pratiharas we have no records 
in the Jain sources but we have certain stray references which may be regarded 
as an important contribution to Indian history. 

* Elliot, History of India, pp. 126 , 442 ; See also JDL., X. p. 21 . 

> See supra, p. 49. 
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Vatsardja: Regarding Vatsaraja there are two more references be¬ 
sides the Harivania. The one is from Kuvalayamdla of Udyotanasuri which 
states that he composed his work in Jabalipur (modern Jailor in Marwar) 
one day before the end of Saka year 700 or 778 A.D. At that time Vatsa¬ 
raja was the ruler. The stanza runs thus; 

Parabhadabhiudibhango, Panaiyana rohinikaldcando 
Siri Vaccharaya ndmo narahatthi patthivojaid. 

i.e. Adoration to the valorous king Vatsaraja who is frown to the enemies 
and is lovely to the lovers as moon is for his consort Rohin!.^ 

The other one is the Osia inscription, dated V.E. 1013 or 956-7 A.D., 
which is engraved in the Porch of a Jain temple and indicates its existence in 
the time of Vatsaraja. The inscription consists of 28 lines, but is much muti¬ 
lated. It begins by invoking the blessings of the first Tirlhankara R.sabha- 
nath, the son of Nabhi and of the last Tirthaiikara Mahavira, the son of 
Siddhartha. Then it is stated that Rama, the destroyer of Riivana, had a 
brother named Laksmana who did the duties of his door-keeper (Pratihara) 
and hence arose from the latter the Pratihara dynasty. In this dynasty there 
was a king named Vatsaraja. In his kingdom was situated the extensive city 
of Ukesa i.e. Osia and in the heart of this city stood the temple of Maliavira. 
So far the contents of the inscription are clear, but from the remaining 
mutilated portion we can glean only two things as certain. The first is that 
this mai.idapa, in which the inscription is found, had fallen into disrepair 
and on the request of the temple committee (Gosthi) a merchant called 
Jindaka renovated it. Secondly, the date of this renovation is the 3rd day 
of the bright half of Phalguna of the Vikrama year 1013. The temple thus 
existed during the reign of Vatsaraja who belonged to the Pratihara dynasty 
and its Man^apa was rebuilt in V.E. 1013 (A.D. 956).* 

These two references along with the reference found in the HarivaMa 
show that Vatsaraja was ruling over an extensive kingdom though he was 
called the ruler of Avanti (Avantibhiibhrt). 

Regarding Vatsaraja one more point emerges here. From the HarivaMa 
it appears that while the king Vatsaraja was the ruler at Avanti, the 
territory north of Wadhwan was ruled by a king named Indrayudha in 
Saka year 70S or 783 A.D. And five years prior to this date in Saka year 

» JSS., HI. Pt. II, p. i 8 i, V. 21 . 

* ASI., Ann. Re., 1908 - 9 , p. 108 

The text is published in Jain Lekha Sangarah, Pt. I. (P.C. Nahar), pp. 192 - 194 . 
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700 or 778 A.D., we are informed that the territory in which Javalipur, 
residence of the author of Kuvalayamala^ was situated, was ruled by 
Vatsaraja, which is evidently north of Wadhwan. The reasons for this 
sudden change within five years (778-783 A.D.) are known to us from the 
Rastrakuta records. 

The verse number twenty-one of the lihore Stale museum copper plates 
of Dharavarsa Dhruvaraja, dated Saka year 702 or 780 A.D., informs 
us that Dhruva subdued all those rebels who opposed him in the capture 
of power from his elder brother. Among these rebels one was the king of 
Malava (Malavesa).^ 1'he then king of Malava country was Vatsaraja a 
fact which is supported by the Radhanpur plates and the Wani grants of 
Govinda III.“ I'hesc records expressly bear testimony to the struggle of 
Dhruva with V^atsaraja. 

The Baroda plates of Karkaraja also confirm that the Rastrakuta king 
had actually proceeded so far and appointed his son Indraraja administrator 
of the northern possessions with Head Quarters at Lata (Lateswaramandala).*'^ 

I have suggested elsewhere the possibility of identifying Indraraja with 
Indrayudha mentioned in the Harivansa.^ If so the occupation of the territory 
north of Wadhwan by Indrayudha, son of Dhruva, must have taken place 
between Saka year 702 or 780 A.D. and 70S or 783 A.I). Thus the above two 
Jain references in collaboration with the above facts, yield this important 
information. 

The fact that Vatsaraja was a powerful ruler is supported by those 
emphatical adjectives — Sri mad, Bhubhrt, Nr pa, and Adhirdja (paramount 
sovereign), given in the passage of the Ilarivansa and Parabhadahhaudibhango, 
and Narahaithi, the virudas given to Vatsaraja in the Kuvalayamdld of Udyo- 
tanasuri; and all these are mostly corroborated with what is spoken about 
him in the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja.^ 

NAGABIIATA II: As to who was the son and successor of Vatsaraja 
is not known to us from the Jain sources, but from the lists of the kings given 
in the inscriptions of the dynasty, it is sure that he was Nagabhata II. About 
this king some scholars assume that he bore the title Nagavaloka and as such 


1 £•/., xxii, N. 28, V. 21: ^ 




EL, VI, p. 248 . 

* See supra p. 46 , 

* See supra p. 38 . 

® EL, XVIIT. p. 99 «. Vs. 6 , 7 . 
6 
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he is identical with the king Ama Nagavaloka of Kanauj mentioned in the 
Prabhdvaka Carita, and henceforth, Kanauj continued to be the capital of 
the dynasty. I have refuted this very assumption elsewhere’ and I have to 
say here that there is no evidence to support that Nagabhata II really 
transferred his capital to Kanauj. If any transfer of the capital was effected, 
it must have been done by the time of later Pratiharas when the djmasty of 
Yasovarman at Kanauj was totally extinguished about the year 836 A.D. 

BHOJA /: The successors of Nagabhata 11 are known as generally 
ruling in Kanyakubja. The frequent attacks from the Rastrakutas and other 
powers from west compelled the Pratiharas to transfer their capital from Ujjaini 
to Kanauj. Nagabhata’s grand-son Bhoja (I) is regarded as ruling from 
Kanauj." We have fortunately one Jain inscription from Deogarh which fur¬ 
nishes us one of the earliest dates of the period of reign of Bhojadeva of 
Kanauj. This inscription has been discovered, engraved, on a pillar belonging 
to a Jain temple in the village Deogarh in the Lalitpur sub-division of the 
district Jhansi (U.P.). The pillar which contained ten lines of writing was 
caused to be made (or set up) near the temple of the holy (Jain Arhat) 
Santinath by Deva, a disciple of the Aciirya Kamaladeva, and it was com¬ 
pleted in V.E. 919 (A.D. 862), in the reign of the Paratnabhaffdraka 
Mahardjddhirdja Parameswara, the glorious Bhojadeva, while Luacchagira 
was governed by the Mahasamanta or great feudatory Visnuram to whom 
the five Mahasabdas had been granted by Bhojadeva. The pillar was made 
by the Go§lhika Vajuagagak. The last line gives us both in words and 
figures the year of the Saka era 784.'* 

This inscription indicates the full sovereignty of Bhoja and the 
feudal system of his reign. That Bhoja was a most powerful king of the 
dynasty is shown by this inscription referring to his befitting titles. 

MAIIIPALA'. Among the later Pratiharas we have reference to 
two kings in the Jain sources: one is Mahipala and the other is 
Vinayakapala. A Kanarese Jain poet Parnpa in his work, Vikramdrjuna- 
vijaya or Pampa-Bhdrata, writing about Mahipala, states: “Plucked from 
the Ghurjararaja’s arms the goddess of victory, whom, though desirous 
of keeping, he had held too loosely. Mahipala fled as if struck by thunder- 

^ See supra pp. 35 , 36 . 

* Barah copper plate inscription dated in V. E. 893 (A.D. 836 ). 

El., XIX, pp. 15 - 19 . 

* EL, IV, pp. 309 - 310 ; >T?PT3iTfSRr3f 
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bolts, staying neither to eat, nor to rest, nor pick himseU up; while Narasirhha 
pursuing bathed his horses at the junction of the Gahga.”' The above 
reference is made in connection with an expedition against Kanauj carried 
on by the Rastrakuta Indra III, probably having been accompanied by 
his feudatory chief Narasirhha Calukya. As the year of indra Ill’s coronation 
is specified 915 A.D. in the Nausari grant* and his successor is known from 
the Dandapiir (Dharwaci district) inscription to have been ruling in 918,'’ 
we may infer that this struggle referred to above must have taken jilace 
sometime between the years 916 and 917 A.D. Besides this, we know from 
the Asni inscription that Mahipala was ruling in V.E. 974 or 917 A.D. 
From the Bdiabharata of the celebrated iioel Rajasekhara, it ajjpears that 
MahipMa must have been a strong ruler among the later Pratiharas.'* 

Vinayakapdla was Ihr other name, oj Maklpdia: Tire name of Vir.ayaka- 
pala occurs in the colophon of the Brhat Kathakosa of the Jain poet Harisena. 
He states that “in the prosperous reign of ‘Vinayfidikapala’ he wrote this 
Koh in Vikrama Era 989 or Saka 853, the year being Khara which is twenty- 
fourth in enumeration.” ’ The poet Marisena was living near about Wadhwan 
and his calculation is according to the northern cycle. It appears that the 
book was finished sometime between fifteenth October 931 and thirteenth 
March, 932 A.D. 

Who was this king and whom did he succeed ? There are several inscriptions 
which give his dates. According to the plates of the Bengal Asiatic Society he 
was ruling in 931 A.D." The Rakhetra stone inscription discovered in the village 
of that name near Canderi in Gwalior says that Vinayakapala constructed 
certain water-works at an immense cost in the year V.E. 999-1000 or 942- 
43 A.D.’^ In an inscription from Partapgarh in southern Rajasthana, dated 


^ Ed. Lewis Rice (Bangalore, 189 S), pp. 3 , 4 ; Karnataka ^abddnuiasana, 
26 ; JRAS., N.S. XIV, {1882 ) p. 20 , 

* Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 415- 
® Ibid., p. 417 . 

♦ See T, 7 . Carl Cappeller’s edition ( 1885 ), p. 2 . 

® Vs. 11-13 of Colophon {SJGM.): 


• TA., XV, p. 140 . 

’’ Ann. Re. ^S/., 1924 - 25 , 
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1003 or 946 A.D., he is described as the father of Mahendrapala (II).^ 
It appears, therefore, that the name of the contemporary king mentioned in 
a peculiar way by Harisena would be Vinayakapala. Explaining the reading 
‘Vinayddikapdiasya’ of the text. Dr. A. N. UpMhye, the learned editor 
of the Brkal Katlidkoh, stated that “the text would give the name Vinaya- 
pala or Vinayakapala while the king’s name is Vinayakapala. The author 
seems to have been in the habit of using A’-suffix, but, in all probability, 
the original reading might have been Vindyddikapdlasya (apparently mean¬ 
ingless, if one is not aware of the name of the king) which gives the name 
Vinayakapala. He further assumes that it is quite likely that Vinayadi 
was easily corrected into Vinayadi by some copyist, who could not make 
out any thing from Vinayadi and who thought that his was a meaningful 
improvement of Vinaya into Vinaya.'’" 

I may, however, humbly suggest here that the reading should be 
corrected as Vinayakddipdlasya instead of the correction Vindyddikapdlasya, 
which is certainly more meaningful in the light of the History of the 
Pratlharas of Kanauj. Dr. Kielhorn and Prof. D. R. Bhan^arkar and 
following them the other scholars held the view that Vinayakapala, Heramba- 
pala and K.sitipala are the various names of the one Mahipala, son of Mahendra¬ 
pala and the successor of Bhoj'a (II).’* In this context if we interpret the 
reading as Vinayakadipalasya, it certainly denotes that a pala having such 
names as Vinayaka-Adi=Vinayaka etc., naturally comes out as Mahipala. 

The king referred to by Harisena was certainly a suzerain king and 
not any local chief and this is implied by the adjective ‘Sakropamanake’. 

Leaving this controversy aside, we can conclude this much from the above 
reference that the Vardhamanapura in the Jalavad division of Kathiawar 
was included in the Pratihara empire in A.D. 931. Before this there are 
the Haddala copper plates dated §aka 836 of the Cdpa-mahdsdmantddhi- 
pati Dharani-Vardha, a feudatory of the Rajadhiraja Mahipaladeva, issued 
from Vardhaman. Pratihara empire was a big one, extending from Kathiawar 
to the borders of Bihar and the “Government was more or less feudal in 
nature and its rapid dissolution was due to the centrifugal tendency which 
is still observable among the Rajputs.” 

MAHENDRAPALA II: Mahipala had two sons Mahendrapala II and 


1 EL. XIV, pp. 176-186. 

* Brhat Kathako^a, Introduction, p. 122 . (SJGM., XVII). 

" See for full discussion — JDL.., X, pp. 59-62 ; H. C. Ray, DHNL, Pt. I., 
No. 572-576 ; R. S. Tripathi, History of Kanauj, pp. 258 - 59 . 
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Devapala. He was succeeded by Mahendrapala II whose short reign could 
be placed between 940 and 948 A.D. The celebrated author Somadeva was 
his contemporary. He refers to him by name in the opening and concluding 
verses of the first chapter of his monumental work Vasastilaka Campii' 
and at his instance composed the Nitivakyamrta as is declared in some 
anonymous commentary-'. It is said that before this he had composed a 
work named TrivarKa-Mahcndra — Mdlatlsanjalpa, dealing with Dharma 
Art ha and Kama perhaps in the form of dialogue between king Mahendra 
and charioteer Malati.' Nothing more is known about this king from the 
Jain sources in the present state of our knowledge. 

DEVAPALA : Mahendrapala II was succeeded by Devapala in c. 948 A.D. 
About Devapala we infer from an unpublished, damaged and fragmentary 
inscription in a small Jain temple at Ahar near Udaipur that he was 
killed by the Guhilota Allata in a fight. Nothing further is known about 
him from the Jain sources.’ 

RAJYAPALA: In the third generation of Mahipala alias Vinayaka- 
pala, appears, among several successors, one Rajyapala. A Jain inscription 
from Dubkunda, dated V.E. 1145 (A.D. 1088) of the reign of the Kaccha- 
paghata Vikramasiriiha, refers to one Rajyapala. We learn from it that 
Vikramasiihha’s grand-father Arjuna, “being anxious to serve the illustrious 
Vidyadharadeva, had fiercely slain in a great battle the illustrious Rajya¬ 
pala with many showers of arrows that pierced his neckbone.”’ The event 
is probably referred to in the Mahoba inscription which represents Vidya- 
dhara as having “caused the destruction of the king of Kanauj.’”* These 
two statements when jointly defined, tell us undoubtedly that this Rajyapala 
was the Gurjara Pratihara, king of Kanauj, whose name has been spelt 
by Arab historians as Rajaybal. 'I'hus Rajyapala was a contemporary of the 
Candella Vidyadhara and the Kacchapaghata Arjuna. The date of his 
accession given by the historians is 1018 A.D.’ 

1 KSvyamala (N.S.P.) No. 70 , 1901 . 

* Raghavan, NIA., vi, pp. 67 - 9 . 

* Pt. Premi, Jain Sahilya aur Itihasa, 2 nd ed., p. 178 . 

* See infra p. 219 . Chapter on the Guhilotas. 

® El., II, pp. 233 - 237 . line 12 .; See infra on the Kacchapagliatas 

* Ibid., I, pp. 219 , 222 , V. 22 : 

’ DNNI., Pt, 1, p. 598 . 
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After Rajyapala, we do not know of his successor from the Jain 
sources. 

Thus the follo\ving kings of the dynasty are known from the Jain 
sources. 


Jodhpur Branch 


Harichandra 

I 

Rajjila 

I 

Narabhata 

I 

Tata 

, I 

Yasovardhana 

I 

Chanduka 

I 

f^llluka 

I 

Jhota 

1 

Bhllluka 

I 

Kakka 

! 

Kakkuka 


Avanti Branch 


Vatsaraja 

i 

X 

I 

X 

I 

Bhoja I 

I 

X 

I 

X 

I 

Mahipala alias Vinayakapala 

I 

Mahendrapala II 

I 

Devapala 

I 

X 

I 

X 

I 

Rajyapala 


II. THE GAHADAVALAS 

After Rajyapala as we know from other sources, the Gurjara Prati- 
hara dynasty could not survive long. The vast territory over which they 
ruled was naturally captured by the new rising powers in all directions. 
Soon after the disap[>earance of the Pratiharas, we hear from available 
Jain sources that the Haihayas of Dahala ruled for some time over Kanauj 
empire.’ But the territory ruled over by them was captured very soon 
by a suddenly emerged dynasty of the Gahadavalas. The Jain sources 
throw some light on the following five rulers of the dynasty. They are 


» SJGM., II. p. 20: 


etc. 
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Candradeva, his grandson Govindacandra, his son Vijayacandraj his son 
Jayacandra and his son Hariscandra. 

Origin: The origin of the Gahadavalas is one of the most controver¬ 
sial topics in Indian history and the dynasty is tossed between the aboriginal 
Bharas on the one side and the Lunar race on the otherJ So far as the 
Jain sources are concerned they regard the Gahadavalas as belonging to the 
famous Rastrakuta family. In the Purdtana Prabandha Saf^grata Jaitra- 
Candra (Jayacandrathe son of Vijayacandra, is mentioned as Rastra- 
kutiya.“ 

Candradeva: As regards the individual kings of the dynasty, the first 
in the list is Candradeva whose reign is generally assigned to the period 
between c. 1040 and 1100 A.D. He seems to be the contemporary of the 
king Bhoja of Dhara (c. 1010-1056 A.D.). In one place the Prabandha 
Cintdmanl states that when Bhoja went out for conquests ‘'the king of 
Kanyakubja is here bent double.’’’^ We can safely infer from this statement 
that the contemporary king of the then ruling dynasty may be Candradeva. 
It is important to note here that Bhoja's name occurs in the Barahi plates^ 
of the Gahadavala dynasty and this would not have imich significance if 
he had not made some incursions in the north and for a time established 
his supremacy over Kanauj. 

His son and successor Madanacandra known from sources other than 
the Jain is omitted in the texts under consideration. 

Govindacandra: Madanacandra's son and successor, Govindacandra, 
figures more prominently in the Prabandha Kosa. “In the eastern city of 
Varanasi there was a king by name Govindacandra. He was the enjoyer 
of scent consisting of the pleasure of youth in the inner apartment peopled 
by seven hundred and fifty (damsels).’'" Here his romantic side only 
is emphasised and his military and political achievements known from 
the other sources are passed over. But it tries to compensate when it nar¬ 
rates the concluding act of Govindacandra’s life in tlie following words: 


1 Tripathi, Dr. R. S.: History of Kanauj, 198 - 99 . 

* SJGM., II, p. 88 ; ^T5r sft ?:rs4 ^PTl 

* S JGM., I. p. 31 : 

* I A., XIV, p. 105 , line 3 . 

s s JGM., VI, p. 54 : ?:rsrr 1 ] 
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“After having given his kingdom to him (Jayacandra?=Vijaya- 

candra) and having followed the description of Yoga obtained the highest 

state of existence.”^ 

From some other sources it appears that Govindacandra waged several 
wars with his contemporaries. A Jain work Rambhamanjari of Nayacandra 
refers to the fact that he achieved a victory against Dasarna on the day 
of his grandson Jayacandra’s birth.- Govindacandra perhaps maintained 
diplomatic relations with other kings. According to the Prabandha Cintd- 
mani Siddharaja Jayasirhha sent a messenger to the lord of K^i. Govinda¬ 
candra, (c. 1112-1155 A.D.) most probably, was the contemporary of 
the Gujarat ruler Jayasimha Siddharaja, and thus the ruler of Kasi, at 
this time when Siddharaja sent his messenger, must have been Govinda 
candra and not his grandson, Jayacandra (c. 1170-94 A.D.). The latter 
is anachronistically recorded in the Prabandha Cintdmani:' The two colo¬ 
phons of the MSS obtained from the Jain Bhah^aras give the two dates. 
The colophon of the Vdsavadattd mentions V.E. 1207 when the book wa.s 
copied in Rudrapalli in the prosperous reign of Rajasri Govindacandra- 
deva.' The colophon of the Kdtantra Vydkarana mentions V.E. 1207 when 
the book was copied by Vijayananda at Purar^upura in the prosperous 
reign of Srimad Govindacandra, while his son Srimad Vijayacandra was 
ruling the province of Vadahara (near Varanasi) on the south bank of 
the Gaiiga.'"' 

Vijayacandra-. Govindacandra’s son was Vijayacandra" who was also 
sometimes called, according to the Rambhamanjari, Malladeva.^ We have 
seen from a colophon that he was sharing in his father’s administration as a 
governor of a province. In the Prabandha Kosa, Govindacandra’s son is 
called jayantacandra, which is apparently wrong. Jayanta or Jaitra were 
the other names of Jayacandra, the grandson of Govindacandra. 

> Ibid., p. 54 . ^ ^ 

2 Bom. Ed. ( 1899 ), p. 4 : 

» sjGM., I, p. 74 : . 

‘ SJGM., XVIII, p. 106 , N. 62 . 

6 Ibid., N. 63 : ^ 

.1 

® Recently a copper plate of this King dated ii 66 a.d. has been discovered 
from village Sonhal near Sasaram (Bihar) and is kept in the Patna Museum. 

7 Bom. Ed. ( 1899 ), p. 4 . 
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Vijayacandra does not appear as powerful a ruler as his father. Accord¬ 
ing to Prakrta Dvydsraya-mahakdvya of Hemacandra, Caulukya Kumara- 
pala, in the course of his glorious career, devastated Kanyakubja and terrified 
its sovereign.’ The reign of Kumarapala is generally assigned to the period 
from c. 1144 to 1172 A.D., and if there be any truth in the above statement, 
the event must have occurred during the period of Vijayacandra. Kumarapala’s 
earlier contemporary Gahadavala king Govindacandra was so powerful 
that this occurrence coircerning him is well nigh impossible. 

Jayacandra: Vijayacandra was succeeded by his son Jayacandra whose 
mother according to the Rambhdmahjari of Nayacandra was queen Candra- 
lekha." According to the Canda Bardai, Jayacandra was born of Anangapal's 
eldest daughter Sundari Devi.'' Rajasekharasuri' and Nayacandra record his 
name as Jayantacandra and Jaitracandra respectively. Merutunga"’ calls 
him Jayacandra. In the Purdtana Prabandka-sangraha'' Jayacandra and 
Jaitracandra both names occur. 

It is alleged that Jayacandra was given this name on account of his 
grandfather having achieved a victory over the Dasarna country on the 
very day of his birth.' According to Merutuhga and Nayacandra, Jayacandra 
bore the epithet of ‘Pangu’ or ‘Dala Pangula’ from the circumstances that 
he maintained stupendous forces." Canda Bardai states that his army was 
so vast that in the march “the van had reached its ground ere the rear had 
moved off.”" 

Jayacandra is credited with so many victories over his contemporary 
powers until he was completely defeated by Sihabuddin of Ghor. He had 


* Canto VI, V. 79, p. 209, Ed. S. P. Pandit (Bombay, 1900): 

5 # 1 TT It 

2 p. 4. 

® Raso. Vs. 881-82, p. 134 (Syam Sundardas edition ). 

* Prabandha kosa (S JGM., VI), p. 54: cf?5^ ) 

® 5 JGM., I, p. 113: gq: 1 

« SJGM., II, pp. 88, 89. 90 : I 

’ Rambhamanjari, Act I, p. 4: HT5T 
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** Tod's, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, II, p. 936 . 
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a great diplomatic minister named Vidyadhara.^ With his help he attacked 
the Gauda king Lak§manasena^ and the Candella king Paramardi.^ The 
Rambhd-manjart affirms that Jayacandra’s arms were like pillars to tie 
down the elephant-like goddess of Madanavarman’s royal fortune,which 
proves that he attacked the Candella king, the predecessor of Paramardi 
some time as a prince. But from the context of the prabandhas it appears 
that all the attacks were changed in treaties and did not create any bitterness. 
Nayacandra states in his work Rambha-ntanjari, that Jayacandra had 
destroyed the Yavanas.*^ This view receives full support by the Puru§a-parik^d 
of Vidyapati.*' According to the prabandha literature one of the inveterate 
enemies of Jayacandra was Cauhan king Prithviraja, on whose death he 
felt great joy.^ The cause of enmity is not mentioned in the prabandha 
literature. The friction between Jayacandra and Prithviraja has been gener¬ 
ally regarded as the chief cause which led Sihabuddin Ghori^s invasion of 
India resulting in the fall of both. The following tradition in the prabandhas 
accounts for Sihabuddin’s invasion of Gahadavala empire: “A concubine 
of Jayacandra named Siihavadevi, having got refusal from the king of 
her son’s claim for the throne and hence being desirous of killing her hus¬ 
band, summoned the Mlecchas.”^ According to the Purdtana Prabandha 
sangraha, Suratrana Sahabdin (Sihabuddin), having conquered Prithviraja, 
was staying in Yoganipur (Delhi), when Siihavadevi, the concubine of 
Jayacandra sent message to him to come there when she asked for.** After 
two years she called him. In the first attack Suratra^ia (Sihabuddin) was 
defeated. With the advice of his wife he appointed certain Mahammada, 
son of Ahamniada, as his general and won the battle. ‘Tn the 10 th of the 
bright fortnight of the month Caitra in V.E. 1248, Suratr^a captured 


> S/GM., II, p. 88: | 

^ lbid,j p. 88. 

3 Ibid., p. 90. 

« Act I, pp. 5-6 : 



6 Act I, p. 5: I 

® Eng. Tran. Nerulkar's Edition, Chap. IV, pp. 146 - 47 . 
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Banaras.”^ Though we do not accept the entire story as true without any 
independent corroboration, the date referred to in the Purdtana Prabandka 
sangraha seems more probable or very near to the date assigned to the 
invasion of Sihabuddin against Jayacandra. According to the Taj-ul-Maasir, 
Sihabuddin marched against Jayacandra in 590 Hijri or 1194 A.D.® 

HariScandra: According to the Prabandka-koia Meghacandra was 
Jayacandra’s son, perhaps born from the chief queen Karpuradevi.'* He 
was killed in a battle with Moslems/ But the name of Jayacandra’s son 
found in the Gahadavala records is Hariscandra,'' who, it seems, ruled 
the kingdom for some time. Meghacandra of the prabandhas might be 
the second name of Harikandra. 

Capital: The Jain sources refer to Var^asi as the only capital of the 
Gahadavalas and they do not mention Kanyakubja as one of their capitals. 
The reason behind this seems to be that the seat of the Gahadavalas was 
Varanasi which did not lose its importance even after the occupation of 
Kanyakubja by them. The Jain writer had a special interest in Var^asi 
on account of its religious importance for Jains. Even the Brahmanical 
writer did not minimise the importance of Varanasi, and they called the 
Gahadavalas as the ruler of Varanasi and Kanyakubja. Varanasi really 
occupied a place of importance in the Gahadavala dominions which led 
even the Muslim writers sometimes to regard the Gahadavalas as the ‘Rai 
of Banaras’.® According to the Purdtana Prabandka sabgraka, the length 
of Varai.iasl at that time was twelve yojanas and breadth nine yojanas? We 
are told in one place that the area of the territory over which Jayacandra 


1 Ibid., pp. 89, 90; W4T WT:.. 

ffT: I 4^ %5rgl% <»• i?:5rn>T: ^ 

• Elliot, History of India, II, p. 222. 

* (i) SJGM., VI, p. 54: I 

(ii) PPS., pp. 89, 90: I 

‘ Ibid. p. 90: 1 

* El., X, pp. 94, 98-99- 

• Elliot, History of India, II, p. 223 ; from a recently discovered copperplate 
of King Vijayacandra, it appears, that Varapasi at that time was one of the two 
capitals of the kings of this dynasty. 

’ S JGM., II, 88: I 
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was ruling was 700 yojanas (square).' 

Poet Sriharsa: Jayacandra’s name will be ever remembered in the 
history of Saiiiskrt literature for patronising the renowned poet §rlhar§a, 
son of Hira by Mamalladevi. The Jain Rajasekhara in his Prabandha-ko§a, 
states that his father Hira once was defeated by a court poet. But Sriharsa, 
in due course, having defeated his father’s adversary established his pre¬ 
stige. However, one of Jayacandra’s wives named Suhavadevi had envy 
with him.' The statement that Sriharsa was in the court of Jayacandra is 
confirmed by the poet himself. Sriharsa, in the colophon of his chief work 
Naisadhiya carita states that he was honoured by the king of Kanyakubja 
with a pair of betel-leaves,”'* perhaps it was a custom with Hindu Rajas to 
welcome men of eminence in this way. 

Thus the following kings of this dynasty are known from the Jain sources: 

Candradeva 

X 

I 

(iovinclacandra 

I 

Vijayacandra 

Jayacandra 

j 

Hariscandra alias Meghacandra 


' SJGM., Yi, 117: 3 r 2 RR^sfqi 

These are hackneyed numbers which very vaguely referred to the extent of 
the territories. 

2 Harsakavi-prabandha, pp. 54-57. 

^ Naisadhiya Caritaffi, ed, Sivadatta (Bombay, 1919 ), XXII, p. 528 : 



CHAPTER IV 


FHE DYNASTIES OF EASTERN INDIA 

1 . THE PALAS 

We neither know the condition of Eastern India after the downfall of 
the imperial Guptas nor do we catch any glimpse of the time of Harsa 
from the Jain sources. They also do not supply any reference regarding 
Sasahka and later Guptas and have no record of the anarchy which pre¬ 
vailed before the foundation of the Pala dynasty. The Pala dynasty which 
emerges about the middle of the eighth century A.D., was a single 
ruling dynasty for about four centuries in Bengal. It is said that the first ruler 
of this dynasty, Gopala, was an elected king, for which, however, there is 
no Jain support. On the other hand, we have several references to Dharma- 
pala who is generally regarded as the son and successor of Gopala. 

Origin: Before proceeding to any detail, we should first enquire into 
the origin or ancestry of the Palas. In a Canipu kavya called Udayasundari- 
kathdy composed by the poet Soddala (a friend of some of the Jain scholars 
of Gujarat in the eleventh century A.D.),* DharmapMa is said to liave 
belonged to the family of Mandhata.“ As Mandhata is a well known 
Puranic king of the Solar Race, this reference supports the view that the 
Palas belonged to the Solar Race, which is corroborated by the state¬ 
ments made in the Kamauli copper plates of Vaidyadeva."* Vaidyadeva was 
originally the minister of a Pala king Vigrahapala III. This Vigraha- 
pala is stated there to have belonged to the Solar dynasty. Strangely enough 
we do not find any mythical pedigree of the dynasty in the Pala records. 
Perhaps one of the reasons why no reference to the origin and caste of the 
Palas occurs in their own records is that they were Buddhists and did not 
care much to adopt Brahmanical institutions or traditions. It should be 
observed, however, that early Buddhist tradition does not betray any 
aversion to tracing the origin of Buddhist republican tribes and dynasties 


^ GOS.> XL p. 155. Soddala's Jain friends were Swetambara Candana- 
carya, Khadgacarya, Vijayasimhacarya, and Mahakirti Digambara. 

etc. 


» Ep. Ind., II, p. 350. 
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to the Solar or other ancient races. Bengal was the citadel of Buddhism at 
that time. It is said in the Prabhavaka-carita that there was a great 
Buddhist controversialist, by name Vardhamanakunjara, in the court of the 
king Dharmapala and he had great influence upon the king.^ It seems that 
Buddhism must have been enjoying the patronage of the Pala king. The 
copper-plates of the Palas begin with an invocation to the Lord Buddha 
and many kings of the dynasty are known to have been great patrons of 
Buddhism. I'he silence of the Palas on their origin may indicate their 
rise from a low or unimportant family. But it is simply a negative inference. 

Location: As regards the exact location of the Pala kingdom we have 
no definite information from the Jain sources. It is referred to only that 
they were called the kings of the Gauda country. The capital city of 
Dharmapala is said to have been Lak^aiifivatl (Lakhanauti.)^ It is, how¬ 
ever, generally accepted that the city of Laksanavati was founded by the 
king Laksmai.»asena of the Sena dynasty. It may be suggested here that 
it was perhaps renamed. 

Kings: As to who was the first king of this dynasty we have no infor¬ 
mation from the Jain sources. A certain Gopala is generally regarded as 
the founder of the dynasty. According to the inscriptions of the P^as 
he was a king elected by people to recover the country from anarchy. 
The Prabhavaka-carita mentions a certain Dharma different from Dharma¬ 
pala, who was attacked and killed in a battle by king Yasovarma of 
Kanauj.'* It seems that he must have been one of the rulers whose names 
are mentioned in the Tibetan lists as the predecessors of Dharmapala.^ 
Vakpatiraja, the renowned author of the Gaudavaho, was formerly in the 
court of this king Dharma. He was among the captives whom Yasovarman 
kept in prison after his victorious return at Kanauj. Vakpati composed 
the Gaudavaho, celebrating tlie exploit of Yasovarman’s invasion of Bengal 
and thus got released from the prison. 

Dharmapala: it is generally accepted by historians that Dharmapala 
was a son and successor of Gopala, but on this point, Jain sources do not 

* SJGM., XIII, p. 96: V, 3Q2 : 

>1^: ^Tf«imT4r jwtii 

* Ibid., p. 85, V. 162.: p: I 

® Ibid., p. 98, V. 463 : | 

^ See supra, p. 20. 
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yield any information. Dharmapala was contemporary of king Ama, the 
son and successor of Yasovarman. He is mentioned in the Bappabhatti 
carita by different names as Dharma, Uharmabhupa or Dharmabhupala 
which are certainly the names of Uharmapala of Bengal. He is said to 
have long cherished a feeling of enmity with the king Ama of Kanauj, 
which became an undying passion.' This indicates that he made several 
aggressive attempts on Kanauj and was baulked in his efforts. 'I'he reason 
for this undying enmity was obvious. It is noted above that one Gau^a 
king was killed by the father of king Ama. It was probably this disgrace 
to his family that was rankling in the heart of the Bengal ruler, contemporary 
of Ama. We already know from other sources that Dharmapala’s efforts 
to overthrow the Kanauj ruler and bring Kanauj under his influence was 
more or less a permanent factor of his foreign policy. But, if the Bappa- 
hhatti-carita is to be believed, he was not able to carry it out during 
the life time of Ama. We have already identified this Ama with king Indra- 
raja of the Bhagalpur copper plates of Dharmapala." 

How long the Tala kings ruled is a matter of controversy. According 
to the Tibetan lists, Gopala reigned from 660 to 705 A.D., Devapala 705- 
753 A.D., RasapMa 750-765 A.D. and Dharmapala 765-825 A.D. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. H. C. Ray, Gopala reigned from 765 A.D. to 769 A.D., Dharma¬ 
pala from 759 to SOI A.D., and Devapala from 801 .\.D. to 840 A.D. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar in his History of Bengal assumes that Gopala reigned 
from 750 A.D. to 770 .A.D., Dharmapala 770-810 A.D. and Devapala 
810-850 A.D. But all these are based on assumptions, which may not be 
correct, because there are no contemporary records to check them. The 
ground of assumption is mostly some of the dated records of other dynas¬ 
ties and undated records of the Pala dynasty. 

Regarding the period of the reign of Dharmapala we may safely de¬ 
duce from the above mentioned Jain work that he ruled almost as long 
as king Ama of Kanauj ( 752 A.D. — 833 A.D.). According to the Tibetan 
historian, Tar§,nath, he ruled for sixty-four years, while the Kalimpur cop¬ 
per-plates show that he reigned for at least thirty-two years. 

From the Pala and other contemporary inscriptions it appears that 
Dharmapala must have been a powerful ruler of the time. Fortunately, 
we have got an independent positive evidence in support of the view that 

1 SJGM., XIII, p. 85 . V. 168 : ^ I 

* See supra, pp. 26 - 27 . 
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he held the position of a suzerain king in northern India. In the Udaya- 
sundarl-kathd, the king Dharmapala is referred to as ^Uttarapathaswami' 
or Lord of Uttarapatha.‘ This Dharmapala can only be referred to the Pala 
emperor of that name—the expression ‘Panca Gauda’ is also possibly 
reminiscent of the Gauda empire of Dharmapala. 

The BappabhaUi-canta also throws some light over the personal 
history of king Dharmapala. He was a great lover and patron of learning. 
Though he was by faith a Buddhist, he equally respected the scholars of 
other sects. Jain savant like Bappabhatti and the poet Vakpati of the 
Brahmanical sect were no less regarded in his court than the Buddhist 
saints and writers. He was also very fond of scholarly debates. A debate 
of such a type was held in his court which lasted for six months.* 

Devapdla'. Dharmapala was succeeded by his son Devapala and the 
latter by his son Vigrahapala I. As regards Devapala we have no direct 
reference to him in the Jain sources, but in this connection we have an 
interesting reference to a Pala ruler, Yuvaraja by name, in the Udaya- 
sundari kalha. We learn from this work that a famous poet Abhinanda by 
name graced his court.'"’ The Rama carita, comiwsed by this poet (Abhi¬ 
nanda), gives more details about Yuvaraja who is described as a great 
conqueror. He had the epithet Haravarsa and was the son of Vikrama- 
sila. He is also referred to as the ornament of the Pala family founded by 
Dharmapala.^ These epithets leave no doubt that Yuvaraja Haravarsa 
belonged to the Pala family of Bengal. According to the Udayasundan- 
katha, he was a powerful ruler, a statement which is also corroborated by 
the Rama carita. The question, therefore, naturally arises whether he is to 
be identified with a known Pala king, or regarded as a ruler over some 
territory outside Bengal or Bihar. It has been suggested by certain scholars 
that "Vikramasila, the father of Yuvaraja I, was but another name of 
Dharmapala who founded the Vikramasila monastery and Haravarsa is 
identical with Devapala.” Regarding Vigrahapala I, we have perhaps no 
reference in the Jain sources. He was succeeded by his son Narayaijapala. 

Rdjyapdla: Narayanapala died about 908 A.D. and wgs succeeded by 
his son Rajyapala. Rajyapala’s son was called Gopala II. Several records 

1 See supra, p. 53 . fn. 2 . 

* SfGM., XIII, pp. 94 - 7 . 

® GOS., IVL, p. 2 . 

* Palakula candra, Palakula pradipa etc., Dharmapala kula kairava Kanan- 
endu. Chap. I., V. no, p. 10 . 

® R. C. Majumdar: History of Bengal, Pt. I, Chap. VI, p. 123 . 
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of these kings have been found in Magadha. Among these records one 
Jain inscription has so far been discovered regarding king Rajyapala. It 
was found incised on a pillar at Baragaon near Bihar Shariff (Patna District) 
on the site of old Nalanda. The pillar and the record appear to have 
belonged to an ancient Jain temple.’ The inscription consists of five lines 
of incorrect Sainskrt and records the visit of one Vaidyanath, son of 
Manorath, of the Vahikakula, to a temple in the month of Marga (sir§a) 
in the 24th year of the reign of the illustrious Rajapala (Rajyapala). 
This inscription shows that, in the 24th year of reign of Rajyapala (c. 911- 
35 A.D.), the Patna district and possibly Monghyr, Bhagalpur and the 
Santal Pargana also were included in the Pala territory. 

Mahlpala I: Among the later Palas, Mahipala I (c. 988-1038 A.D.) 
appears to be of some importance. The Jain sources have certain references 
regarding this king. According to Hemacandra, a king of Anga country 
was amongst the claimants of the queen DurlabhadevI at the time of her 
svayamvara, with whom the Caulukya king Durlabha, who later married 
her, had to fight. This Durlabha ascended the throne of Anahilapataka 
about 1009-10 A.D. The rival king of Anga country, therefore, most 
likely seems to have been this Mahipala whose reign falls at the end of 
the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century.^ 

The Prabhdvaka carita also records in one place that a certain Dharma 
of Kaula sect, having defeated some top-ranking poets in various places, 
appeared at the court of Bhoja of Dhara. In this connection it says that 
Dharma of the Kaula sect defeated Sambhu in the metropolis of Gau^a 
Mahamahipa. This Gauda king Mahamahipa is certainly the king Mahi¬ 
pala I of the Pala dynasty the period of whose reign coincides with 
that of king Bhoja I of Dhara (c. 1010 A.D.—1054 A.D.).” 

We, however, do not know of the other members of the dynasty 
from Jain sources. 

Thus the known kings of this family are: 

Dharmapala 

I 

Rajyapala 

Mahipala 

‘ lA., XLVII, p. in. The pillar is now in a modern Jain temple at 
Baragaon; See also JBORS., Dec, 1928 , p. 489 " 

* DHNJ.. II, pp. 945 - 46 . 

» SJGM., XIII, p. 147 , V. 256 : etc. 
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II. THE SENAS OF BENGAL 

After having reigned on the soil of Bengal successfully for about 
four centuries the Palas began to decline and on their extinction arose 
a dynasty named Sena. 

The Jain sources throw welcome light on this dynasty. 

Origin-. From the records of the Sena dynasty it appears that they 
sprang from the family of the Karijata K§atriyas. For instance, the Deo- 
para Stone inscription of Vijayasena tells us that in the family of the 
moon were born the southern rulers (Ddksinatya Ksaunindra) Virasena 
and others. In the Sena family (Sem-anvaye) was born Samantasena, the 
Kulasirod^a of the Brahma-Ksatriyas, who slaughtered the wicked rob¬ 
bers of the wealth of Karna^a (Karndta Lakpni Lunfdkdndm).^ In the 
Madhainagar grant of Lak.smai.iasena, Samanta Sena is described as the 
head garland (kulasirodama) of the Karnata K^atriyas.* In the Balldla- 
carita of Ananda Bha^ta (10th cent.) it is said that the Senas of Bengal 
sprang from the descendants of Virasena and were higher in rank than 
the K^atriya, being Brahma-K.satriyas like the Pandavas.'' From these 
passages it is clear that the ancestors of the Senas came from Karnata in 
Deccan and settled in Radha, in West Bengal. 

Taking into consideration this fact when we look to the Jain liter¬ 
ature and certain Jain epigraphs of that period we find certain terms as 
Scnasahgha, Senagana, Senanvaya, and several names ending in Sena in the 
Karnata country. 

The earliest reference occurs in the Mulgun^a inscription^ of the time 
of the Ra§trakuta king Krsna II, dated 902-5 A.D. It states that 
a temple of Jina was founded in the city of Mulgun^a in the Dhavala 
vi^aya and records some grants to that temple. These grants were given 
in tru.st (for the temple) to a Jain teacher named Kanakasena of the 
Sena lineage {Senanvaya) and a disciple of Virasena who apparently 
had been the chief disciple of an acarya named Kumarasena. Taking 
these three generations of teachers covering at least half a century, we 
are in a position to assert that the Sena family flourished in the Dhava- 
lavi'iaya (modern Dharwar district) as early as the middle of the 9th 

^ EL, I, p. ioj, Vs. 4-5 and 8 . 

* JASB., 1901 , V, (N.S.) p. 471 , V. 4 . 

* BaUdla carita, Ed. by H. P. Sastri, Calcutta, Chap. XII, p. 55 ; Trans, by 
the same 1901 , p. 48 . 

‘ EL, XIII, p. 193. 
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century A.D.^ The next reference to the Sena family occurs in the Hon- 
wad Stone inscription^* of the time of the western Calukya king Somei^vara 
I, dated 1054 A.D. It refers to three teachers, viz., Brahma.sena. his 
disciple Aryasena and the latter’s disciple Mahasena. The feet of the 
first are said to have been adored by a number of kings while the third 
was preceptor of a feudatory chief of the Calukya dynasty, and author of 
the inscription referred to above. It thus appears that a Sena family 
enjoyed influence and prestige during the first half of the 11 th century 
A.D. 

In the Sravana Belgola epigraph of the western Ganga chief Mara- 
simha II, it is told that he preserved the doctrine of Jina, founded various 
Jain temples and, eventually, left his throne and ended his days in the 
practice of religion at Bankapur (in the Dharwar district), at the feet 
of a Jain teacher, Ajitasena BhaUaraka.'* According to the Cdtnundaraya 
purd>}a, Camundaraya who was the minister of Marasithha II and was 
born in the Brahma-ksatra race, was a pupil of this Ajitasena. As 
Marasiriiha’s reign extends from 964 A.D. to 975 A.D. Ajitasena must 
have flourished in the latter half of the 10th century A.D. 

The Sravana Belgola record of Malli.sena refers to a number of Jain 
teachers with names ending in Sena, such as Kumarasena I, Kumarasena II, 
Puspasena, Hemasena, Gunasena, Ajitasena and Mallisena.'* The time of all 
these teachers has been assigned to a period from 9th to 10th century by 
scholars.*’ 

From the above references it may be said with a degree of certainty 
that a Sena family flourished in the Karnata country during a period 
ranging from the 9th to the 11th century A.D. 

If we compare all these Jain references with those referred to above 
regarding the origin of the Sena dynasty we can well deduce that the 
ancestors of the Senas and the members of the Sena family of Karnata 
came out of a common stock and their race was Brahma-k§atriya. 

The fact that the Senas of Dharwar were Jains while the Sena kings 
of Bengal were Saivas need not stand in the way of the proposed identifi¬ 
cation. The change of religion is not an unfamiliar feature of Indian 
society. The religious revolution in Karnataka in the eleventh and twelfth 

1 Jvl., XIX, p. 271 . 

* PTOC.. II (Calcutta), p. 344. 

* El., V, p. 171 : MhrT^flrf«nT|55 etc. 

* EL, III, p. 184 ff. 

® Dr. Hiralal, SUdlekha sangraha, I, Introduction, 152 . 
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centuries A.I)., which ultimately led to the foundation of the Vira-Saiva 
or Lingayat sect, may have changed the creed of the Jain family into Saivism. 
The conversion of the Calukya prince Jayasiihha II (c. 1018-1042 A.D.) 
from Jainism to Saivism is an interesting example on the point. It is most 
likely that some members of the Sena family, influenced by the conversion 
of the ruling dynasty to Saivism, embraced the new creed.' 

It may again be argued that the Sena family or religious teachers 
could hardly have anything to do with the Sena family wielding political 
powers. But we can cite several instances which may show the possibility 
of the transformation of religious teachers to the founders of political 
powers. Haricand, the founder of the Pratihara dynasty, was a Brahmana, 
proficient in Vedas.- Another example of Mayurasarma, the founder of 
the Kadamba dynasty, originally a devotee to the study of the Vedas and 
the performer of sacrificial rites, shows that in South also, creed or caste 
was not regarded as hindrance to a military career.'' 

The fact that Samantasena, one of the ancestors of the Senas, is 
called Brahmavadi in the Deopara inscription and that he retired in his 
old age to a hermitage on the bank of the Ganga, where even parrots knew 
by note the text of the Vedas, seems to support the conclusion that he too 
like Haricand and Mayurasarma, was a Brahmana and sprang up from a 
line of teachers, but due to certain circumstances he adopted a Ksatriya’s 
life and soon gained prominence by acts of bravery in battles.' 

From the 8 th verse of the Deopara inscription we learn that Samanta¬ 
sena defeated the hostile forces that were plundering the Karnata country. 
The western Calukya inscriptions refer to the fact that shortly before 
1060 A.D. the Cola king, Rajendra Deva, penetrated into the Dharwar 
district and burned the Jain temples but was eventually defeated and killed.'* 
It is not unlikely that Samantasena distinguished himself on this occasion 
by warding off the foreign attacks, and that this was the turning point in 
the fortunes of the family. This would give a satisfactory explanation to 
the puzzling word Brahma-Lsatriya applied to him. In the Deopara inscription 
of Vijayasena, which is one of the earliest documents of the Senas, they 
still remembered their Brahmin origin. But the prefix Brahma gradually 

> PTOC., II (Calcutta), 1922 , p. 345 . 

* EL, XVIII, p. 87 ., V, 6 : t^l: iPUlRwiil ?!?: I 

» El., VIII, pp. 31 , 32 , Vs. 4 - 20 . 

‘ DHNL, 1, p. 356 . 

s BG., 1, Pt. II, p. 442 , 
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disappears in their records. In the Barrackpur grant of the same king, Samanta- 
sena is there already the head-ornament of only the Ksatriyas. 

Scholars suggest that Samantasena or one of his predecessors came to 
Bengal from the far-off province of Karnata in the train of the Calukya prince 
Vikramaditya when the latter invaded N.E. India during c. 1044-68 A.D. 

The Jain sources, however, do not throw any light on the early kings 
of the dynasty. 

Laksmanasena: Among the later rulers of the Sena dynasty, the Jain 
chroniclers of the western India mention the name of Laksmanasena (1179- 
1206 A.D.) with his ministers Kumaradeva and Uniapatidhara. The Pra- 
bandha lintdmani states that ‘in the country of Gauda in the city of 
I.aksmanavati, a king of the name of Laksmanasena ruled for a long time 
and his kingdom was administered by the minister Uniapatidhara who was 
a treasure-house of all intelligence. But the king became blind with passion 
and contracted the disgraceful stain of association with a Matangi (woman 
of a very low caste, untouchable community).” 

“Umapatidhara, having found himself unable to restrain his master, 
wrote up secretly certain stanzas in the notice-board of the council-pavilion 
in order to admonish him in another way. But the king got offended and 
developed secret hatred against the minister and wished to get rid of him. 
The king planned to kill Umapatidhara but he saved himself through his 
intelligence. L'he king on the other hand repented of his foolish act and 
gradually abandoned that evil practice and made Umapatidhara once more 
his minister.”" 

Fortunately we have a reference to Umapatidhara in the Glta-Govinda 
of Jayadeva as one among the several court poets of Laksmanasena.® The 
Sadukli Kariiamrtu quotes about ninety verses of Umapatidhara. The name 
of Uniapatidhara occurs also as the author of a praiasH in the Deopara 
inscription of Vijayasena, the father of Vallalasena.* The authorship of the 
Madhainagar copper plates of Laksmanasena has sometimes been credited 
by certain scholars to him. Deopara inscription informs us that Umapali- 


1 Majumdar, R.C., (Dr.),The Origin of the Sena Kings, in PTOC., IT p. 346-47 ; 
See also History of Bengal, Edited by the same, pp. 208 - 09 . 

* SJGM., I. pp. 112-13 : — am 

smut 1 


8 V. 4 . 

« EL, I., pp. 305 - 15 - 
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dhara lived during the reign of Vijayasena of the Sena dynasty. 

If any reliance can be placed on the tradition recorded by Merutuhga 
in his Prabandha cintamavi, then he lived in the successive reigns of 
Vijayasena, his son and his grand-son.' 

Another Jain Work Prabandha-koia composed by Raja.§ekharasuri records 
the story of king Laksmanasena and his minister Kumaradeva. It states: 

“In the east there was a city called Laksnavati. There 
lived a mighty and righteous king Laksmanasena.. He had a minister 
named Kumaradeva, man of wisdom, valour and devotion, and as dear 
as his (king’s) life. He had an extensive kingdom and a huge army. He 
had his contemiiorary adversary in the person of king Jayantacandra, 
king of Varaijasi, who had a minister named Vidyadhara, ranking first 
among the noble-minded, the givers of food and the speakers of truth." 
Once the king Jayantacandra solemnly declared to attack and seize the 
capital of Laksmanasena, otherwise he would remain in the fort as long 
as the capital was not captured and would realize a compensation of a 
hundred thousand gold pieces. Accordingly he attacked and besieged the 
capital of Lak.smanasena and the siege continued for eighteen days, 
which resulted in a lot of trouble to the ruler and his subjects. But 
through the intelligence and skill of the minister Kumaradeva that 
adversity was warded off without payment of compensation and thus 
the king and his subjects were saved.’”' 

The Puratana Prabandha sahgraha in its Jayacandra prabandha re¬ 
cords the same story but in an abridged form."' 

As to who Kumaradeva was, we do not know from any other source. 
The History of Bengal refers to one Kumaracandra who was an avadhuta 
of Vikramapuri Vihara of Bengal in Eastern Magadha and was re.sponsible 
for three Taniric Pahjikds (commentaries) preserved in Tibetan. One 
more reference to a Kumaravajra occurs in that book. But we cannot, in 
the present state of our knowledge, hazard any identification. 

All these references regarding Laksmanasena, show that he was a 
powerful contemporary of Jayacandra whose reign is assigned from 1170 

' History of Bengal (Ed, R. C. Majumdar), p. 65 ; See also Prabandha 
cintamani (Tr. by Tawney), Preface, XVIII. 

* ^ JUTO: I 

» 5 JGM., VI, pp. 88-90 : ^ I 

* SJGM., II, p. 88 . 
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to 1194 A.D. We know from the history of the Senas that his kingdom 
extended in the west up to the border of the Gaya district. It was, there¬ 
fore, quite natural for the Senas to come in conflict with the ruler of 
Var^asi i.e. the Gahaflavalas. 

We have no records about the successors of Laksmanasena but the 
Puratana Prabandha saftgraha records a king Ratnapunja, descendant of 
king Laksmanasena of Lakhanapuri. Nothing particular is mentioned about 
this king.' 


III. THE KESARi DYNASTY OF K. 4 LINGA (ORISSA) 

Among the later dynasties which ruled over Kalihga in the early 
mediaeval period one was the Kesarl dynasty. From the history of Orissa 
it appears that it was a minor dynasty and details regarding it are not known 
yet to the historians. 

Fortunately we have two small Jain epigraphs of Udyotake^arl, one 
of the rulers of the dynasty. These records were found in the caves of 
Udayagiri Khai’dagiri hills near Bhuvaneswar in Orissa. The first inscrip¬ 
tion discovered in the cave called Lalitendu Kesari’s cave or Lion gate, 
was incised in the fifth year of the reign of Udyotakesarideva.'* It is 
engraved on the back wall of the cave at a height of about thirty or forty 
feet from the floor of the cave above a group of Jain images of the Digambera 
sect. The record consists of five lines of characters of the tenth century 
A.D. and the language used is very incorrect Samskrt.* 

Apart from recording the year of Udyotakesari’s reign this inscrip¬ 
tion preserves certain additional information of note. Firstly, it records 
the ancient name of Khanijagiri as Kumaraparvata. The Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela also mentions the same name (Kumariparvata) 
of the hills. Thus it seems that up to the 10th or the 11th century A.D. 
the hill was known as the Kumara or Kumariparvata. Secondly, the word 
Isana (Skt. I.^ana) in the second line, most probably connotes here a 
temple while its usual meaning is Siva. Thirdly, the word ‘Opa’ in the 
fourth line refers most probably to the numerous rock cut reservoirs on 
hills. Fourthly, the word ‘Udyota’ in the third line, which means ‘caused 
to shine’, indicates that the wells and temples of the Tirthankaras were 

1 p. 84; I 

» Ep. Ind., XIII, pp. 165-66, No. XVI. 
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repaired. Lastly, this inscription with other inscriptions found in that 
area denote that in that area several Jain monks were residing and carrying 
on their religious duties rigorously.' 

The second record, discovered on the inner side of the architrave 
of the Navamuni cave, was incised in the 18 th year of the reign of the 
same ruler. It contains three lines and has been very clearly engraved. This 
inscription is particularly marked with certain honorific words* for the king 
which are absent in the former one, thereby certainly denoting that Udyota- 
kesari wielded great power. 

The Udyotakesari of these inscriptions has been identified with the 
prince of the same name whose Bhuvanesvara inscription, dated in his 18 th 
year, was edited by Princep a.s early as 1838 . The name Udyotakesari 
is also found in the Sonapur grant of Somavamsi Kumara Somesvaradeva of 
Kosala. According to the identification given by scholars all these princes 
bearing the name of Udyotakesari were identical.'' 

According to the historians, kings with the names ending in KeSarin 
belong to a Kesarivariisa which has been identified with the Kesarivamsa 
of the Madia Panji, an Orissan chronicle. Certain scholars assume that 
this dynasty is a branch of the Somavariisa of Kosala.^ 

The di.scovery of most of the inscriptions of Udyotakesarin near 
Bhuvaneswar certainly denotes the transference of the seat of the Soina- 
vaiiisi kingdom from Sambalpur region to the sea board of Orissa. 


* Ibid. 


* Ibid.,: 

etc. 

» DHNL, Pt. I, pp. 410-12. 

* Ibid., p. 409.: 
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CHAPTER V 


THE DYNASTIES OF CENTRAL INDIA. 

I. THE CANDELLAS. 

The origin of the Candellas is recorded neither in the Jain works nor in 
other works known to us. It appears from traditions and epigraphic evi¬ 
dences that the first few princes of the dynasty were feudatories of the 
great Pratihara emperors of Kanyakubja. Most of the inscriptions of 
the early kings of the dynasty found at Khajuraho denote that their 
original home was Kharjurvaha and its surrounding area. 

Yasovarman /: As regards the individual kings of the dynasty the 
earliest mentioned in the Jain sources is Yasovarma. He is called in the 
Purdtana Prabandha-sangraha as the king Kalyana-kataka.^ I have 
shown elsewhere that Kalyana-kataka of the prabandha writers is most 
probably Kalinjar, the capital of the Candella kings.^ If the assumption 
is right, this Yasovarman mentioned in the above work must have been 
one of the two Yasovarnians of the dynasty. It is said about him that he 
kept tied the bell of Justice {Nydyughantd) in the door of his palace. 
Law and Justice to him was above all things.*^ Once the family deity thought 
of testing him on this point, and he proved his love of Justice by 
sacrificing his son. 

This Yasovarman, who must have been the famous father of the 
great king Dhanga, considerably extended the boundaries of the Candella 
kingdom and acquired a fame which found a place in the records of his 
son. The prabandha writers have done their duty in preserving the anec¬ 
dotes of his fame in their works. He may not be the Yasovarman II, son 
of Madaiiavarman, who died before his father. 

We have fortunately several Jain inscriptions of the Candella 
kings which help us considerably in fixing their chronology. 

Dhanga: The next king who appears in the Jain inscription discovered 
from Khajuraho is Dhanga, son of Yasovarman I. This inscription^ is 

1 s/GAf., II, pp. 107-08: 

^1 

* See infra. Chap, on the Caulukyas. 

* Ibid., W JT5PI.I 

* El., I, pp 135-36. 

9 
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carved on the left door jamb of the temple of Jinanath. It consists of 
eleven lines of Samskrt, partly in prose and partly in verse. The inscription 
begins with Om and then gives the date V.E. 1011. It records a number 
of gifts made by one Pahilla who was 'held in honour by Dhahgaraja’ 
and was devoted to the lord of the Jinas. The gifts mainly consist of 
various gardens (Vataka). 

This inscription shows that the Candellas from the time of Dhahga 
were practically independent and owned no suzerainty. The temples of 
Khajuraho, which are considered as ‘the finest group of Hindu temples 
in Northern India and are usually assigned to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, bear evidence to the splendour and progress of the Candellas 
in the arts of peace." Some of these structures certainly belong to the 
reign of Dhahga. The temple of Jinanath is one of the fine edifices of 
the time of Dhahga. 

Gatida and Vidyddhara: Dhahga was succeeded by his son Ganda 
and the latter by his son Vidyadhara. We have some intelligence regarding 
Vidyadhara from a Jain inscription of Dubkund ( A.D. 1088). That in¬ 
scription informs us that Kacchapaghata rulers of that place were his 
feudatories and his power, perhaps in the west, extended along the east 
bank of the river Cambal. 

Madanavarman: After Vidyadhara we have no account of the three 
succeeding generations in the Jain sources. In the fourth generation of 
Vidyadhara appears Madanavarman from whom, we have, fortunately, six 
dated Jain epigraphs. The two Jain image inscriptions in the temple of the vil¬ 
lage Papaura near Tikamgarh district (Madhya-Prade§a) are dated V.E. 1202 
(A.D. 1144-45), in the reign of Madanavarmadeva.® The two Jain image 
inscriptions from Khajuraho are dated in V.E. 1205 (A.D. 1147-48) and 
1215 (A.D. 1157-58) respectively.'* The former two do not contain the 
name of the reigning king; but they refer to the sons of the Sre§thi Pani- 
dhara of the Grahapati family (anvaya) whicli is well known from the 
other inscription of Kokkala of V.E. 1058.® The latter two refer to the 
“Madanavarmadcvasya pravardhamanavijayardjye," in the increasing 
victorious reign of Madanavarma. Lastly, we have two more Jain imagj 

1 vitnTT%5T i 

* Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, lyio, II, pp. /jy ff.; 
140 ff. 

* See infta, on the Kacchap.ighatas. 

* Nathuram Premi, Jaina Sdhitya aur Itihas, p. 193 . 

» EL, I., pp. 151 -^ 53 - 
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inscriptions from Mahoba, dated respectively V.E. 1211 (A.D. IISS)^ 
and 1221 (A.D. 1163),^ in the reign of Madanavarmadeva. 

From the above inscriptions it may safely be inferred that Madana- 
varman’s kingdom was prosperous and vast, extending from Mahoba to 
Tikamgarh district. It may be gathered from these references that the 
Candella power had reached beyond the Betwa in the S.W. and advanced 
into the Paramara territory in Malava. This is why Madanavarman’s 
successor Paramardi bore the title ‘Dasarnadhipati.’** This achievement 
of the Candellas in this direction seems to have brought them into 
contact with the Caulukyas of Anahilapataka. The Jain chroniclers of 
Western India refer to the wars between Madanavarman and Siddharaja 
Jayasimha and later on with Kumarapala. 

Regarding the struggle with Jayasimha Siddharaja we are informed 
from the Dvydhaya-kdvya that Jayasiriiha (r. 1094-1144 A.D.) conquered 
UjjainP and in his records and colophons of MSS. we actually find his 
title Avantinath. The Klrti-kaumudi refers to the migration of Jayasimha 
from Dhara to Kalihjara.'* The Kumdrapdla-carita confirms this fact 
and states that Madanavarman, paying a good ransom of ninety-six crores of 
gold coins to Jayasiihha, purchased the peace." This statement of the Jain 
authors is further corroborated with that of a Kalinjara stone epigraph 
that Madanavarman in an instant defeated the king of Gurjaras, as Krsna 
in former times defeated Kamsa.'^ Scholars generally identify this Gurjaresa 
with Gujarat king Siddharaja." 

There is an interesting story in the Prahandha-kosa regarding the 
struggle between Caulukya Jayasiriiha and Candella Madanavarman which 
may be summarised as follows: 

Once in the court of Siddharaja Jayasiriiha came an itinerary 

1 ASR., xxr, p. 49, plate XII, A. 

2 Ibid,, II, p. 448, N. 25. 

« M., XIX, p. 354. 

* Canto 14, Vs. 72-73 : mcfTf I 

» Canto, 2, V. 33 : I 

^ JASB„ 1848, XVII, Pt. I., p. 778, line 14. 

8 BG., T. Pt. I., p. 178. 
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who comparing the court of Jayasimha with that of Madanavarmah 
gave a beautiful description of Mahoba. To testify the statement of that 
person, the king sent his minister to get the real information from 
Mahoba and hearing its corroboration on his return, Jayasimha, out of 
jealousy took to an incursion on Mahoba, the capital of Madanavarman. 
When the news of this incursion reached Mahoba, Madanavarman was 
sporting with his thousand of damsels. When asked by ministers he 
reported: “Is he the same Jayasimha who stood for twelve years be- 
seiging the city of Dhara? He seems to be a very obstinate king. Ask him 
whether he wants money or land. If he wants money give him as much 
as he wants. If he wants land, we are prepared to wage a war.” Jaya- 
siriiha on hearing this message, was much astonished and demanded a 
tribute of ninety-six crores of gold coins, which he was instantly paid 
up. Thereafter Jayasimha sought a personal interview with king Madana¬ 
varman which was readily granted. This sight of pomp and splendour 
displayed by the king dismayed Jayasimha exceedingly.’ 

Though this anecdote is highly exaggerated, yet it shows that Madana¬ 
varman was a prosperous ruler and indulged too much in the amorous 
pastimes.* 

Another war of Madanavarman with the Caulukya king Kumarapala 
is also recorded by the Jains. Hemacandra in his Prakrt Dvydsraya-kavya 
states that “having seen the wondering army of Kumarap^a, the ruler of 
Dasarna country was terrified to death. The wealth of the vast capital 
was carried away by his soldiers and several generals of that king (ruler 
of Daiarna) met with death at their hands.”* Though this statement does not 
clearly mention the name of the ruler of Dasarna, we may, however, infer 
that Madanavarman (c. 1129-63 A.D.) and his successor Paramardi (c. 
1163-1202 A.D.) were the two contemporary kings of Kumarapala (1144 
75 A.D.). We have seen that they were the Candella kings who really held 

’ SJGM., VI, pp. 91 - 93 : 1 

* Ibid.: H I 

® p. 210 . Vs. 80 -S 4 : 

The Prabhavaka-carita {SJGM. XIII, p. 206 ) records this struggle in a reverse 
way. It states that once king of Kalyana-kataka (identified as Kalanjara), 
started an incursion on Kumarapala. He was feared due to this sudden attack. 
The enemy, however, died within seven days. 
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sway over Da§arna (E. Malava). Therefore the king in this context who 
died terror-stricken, must have been Madanavarman who, due to his old- 
age, may have been unable to encounter the army of KumarapMa and died 
of fear. Paramardi on the other hand was a strong ruler and there seems to 
be no possibility of the above quoted accident during his reign. The fact that 
Kumarapala then extended his dominion upto Dasarna is proved by his two 
inscriptions dated V.E. 1220 (A.D. 1163) and V.E. 1222 (A.D. 1166), found 
Kumarapala then extended his dominion upto Dasarna is proved by his two 
inscriptions dated V.E. 1220 (A.D. 1163) and V.E. 1222 (A.D. 1166), found 
at Udayapur in the Eastern Malava.‘ This also proves the possibility of 
the above conflict. His relationship with the neighbouring king of the 
Gaha^avala dynasty was also not a cordial one. We know from a statement 
recorded in the RambM-manjari of Nayacandra that Jayacandra as a prince 
had inflicted a defeat on Madanavarman." Anyway, whatever may have been 
the intention of that statement, it is certain that both of them were on hostile 
terms. 

A Jain inscription from Ahara in the Tikamgarh district states that a 
city, by name Madanesasagarapur was founded by him after his name.** 

Paramardi: From the Candella grants it appears that Madana¬ 
varman was immediately succeeded by Paramardi. We have fortunately one 
image inscription from Mahoba of his period. It records the dedications of 
the image in V.E. 1224 (A.D. 1168), in the ‘Pravardhamana-kalyana-vijaya- 
rajya’ of Paramardideva.^ We learn from the Purdtam Prabandha-sangraha 
that Paramardi bore an epithet which made Jayacandra Gaha^avala envious 
of him. Therefore, he attacked him and besieged his capital by name Kalyana- 
kataka.** From this anecdote we may conclude that from the time of Para- 
mardi’s predecessor Madanavarman both the kingdoms were hostile. 

We are also informed (hat Paramardi “was involved in war with 
Prithviraja, the king of the Sapadalaksa country, and in the ensuing con- 


1 lA., XVIII, p. 341-44- 

* See supra p. 50 . 

* See, infra p. 70 . 

« ASR., XXI. p. 74 . plate XXIII, G. 

* SJGM., II p. 90 : 

*TnrnTJi ^ ^> 4 1 
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flict his army was defeated and he became a fugitive.”* This statement of 
Merutuhga is strikingly corroborated by the Madanpur inscription® and 
Cand’s Raso from which we know that he sustained a reverse in 1182-83 A.D. 
at the hands of Prithviraja Cauhan, who occupied Mahoba and other 
fortresses in Bundelkhanda. But Paramardi escaped and afterwards recovered 
the lost ground. In 1202 A.D. he encountered the attack of Qutb-ud-Din 
and a little after he died. 

We have fortunately one Jain inscription, dated V.E. 1237 (A.D. 1181), 
of his reign. It has been engraved on the pedestal of a Jain colossus of the 
Lord Santinath at Ahara in the district of Tikamgarh, Madhya PradeSa. It 
consists of 9 lines in Sahskrt. It records a pedigree of a Jain merchant named 
Jahad of Grahapati family who installed that colossus in the temple at 
Madanesasagarapura in the prosperous reign of Srimad Paramardideva.® 

This inscription shows that there was a city by name Madanesasagara- 
pur. perhaps, founded after the name of king Madanavarman. 

Paramardi was succeeded by his son Trailokyavarman who ruled for 
thirty-six years. Unluckily, we have no information about this king in the 
Jain sources, but about his son Viravarmadeva we have two Jain inscrip¬ 
tions recently discovered.* 

This first inscription has been found in the temple of §antinath near the 
Ajayapala tank at Ajaigarh in Panna District, Madhya Pradesa. The inscrip¬ 
tion consists of three lines in Saihskrt dated V.E. 1331 (A.D. 1275) in the 
reign of illustrious Viravarmadeva. Perhaps it records the foundation of the 
temple by Acarya Kumudacandra. 

The second in.scription has been found in the image pedestal of Santi- 
nath at Ajayagarh. This inscription consists of four lines in the Saihskrt and 
records the installation of an image of Santinath by a gentleman named 
Sodala in the prosperous reign of the illustrious Viravarmadeva in (he yeai 
V.E. 1335 (A.D. 1278). 

These two Jain epigraphs along with the other published seven records 
of Viravarmadeva show that he was a king of some note and was the ruler 
of his ancestral territories. 

* SyCM., I., p. ii 6 : ^ ^ 

.i 

* AST., Wc., 1903 - 04 , p. 55 . 

* Premi Abhinandatia GratUha, p. 625 . 

‘lam indebted to Mr. V. S. Pathak of the Banaras Hindu University for 
supplying these two inscriptions. 
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About the history of the successors of Viravarmadeva the Jain sources 
are almost silent. 

Thus the following kings have come to light from the Jain sources:— 
Yasovarman I 

I 

Dhaiiga (A.D. 954 ) 

I 

X 

Vidyadhara (A.D. 1019 ) 

1 

X 

I 

X 

I 

X 

I 

Madanavarman (A.D. 1129 - 1163 ) 

Parainardi (A.D. 1167 - 1202 ) 

I 

Viravarmadeva (A.D. 1261 - 1286 ) 


II. THE KACCHAPAGHATAS 

The Kacchapaghafas were among those aspirants who became indepen¬ 
dent after the disintegration of the Gurjara-Pratihara power. There epi- 
graphic records show that they were masters of the area around Eastern 
Rajasthan and the region of Gwalior. They appear to be ruling over the small 
principalities of Gwalior, Dubkunda and Narwar. Two of these branches are 
known from the Jain inscriptions. 

THE KACCHAPAGHATAS OF GWALIOR : The history of this branch 
of the Kacchapaghatas is mainly known from he SLsabahu temple inscrip¬ 
tion of Mahipala composed by a Jain author Yasodeva Digambararka.’ (the 
sun of Digambaras, a well known sect of the Jains) who is also called in 
another in.scription of this branch, as the Nirgranthanath (the master of the 
Nirgranthas).*’ This inscription has been found engraved on a slab inside the 

1 I A., XV, pp. 33-46. 

* Ibid,, p. 201 - 2 , V, 23 : a term used for the followers of Mahavfra and in 
latter centuries only applied to the Digambara Jains. 
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larger of the two temples called Sasabahu ka Dehra in the fortress of Gwalior. 
It is a large inscription containing 42 lines consisting of 112 Samskrt verses 
and is dated V.E. 1150, in the reign of the eighth member of this branch by 
names Mahipala.^ It belongs to a temple of Vi.snu and has nothing to do 
with the Jains except that its author is a Jain. It, however, opens with the 
salutation of Padmandtha^‘ a word which according to scholars, is the local 
name of Visuu. But in my opinion, in spite of its being the local name of 
Visnu, its use here by a Jain author may be interpreted as a pun which has 
double meaning: the one may be Visnu as assumed by the scholars, and the 
other may be the sixth Tirthankara of the Jains called by that name, whom 
(he author invokes. The inscription devotes 4 verses invoking Aniruddha, 
the Lord of Usa, perhaps the family deity of Mahipala. Though the inscrip¬ 
tion is a large one, it, however, gives very little information of historical 
importance. It gives the following account of the seven predecessors of 
Mahipala. 

Lakpnana: It states that the first prince of the line was Laksmana 
who is described as 'Kacchapaghdta vamsa lilaka’ and ‘Ksaunipatf and an 
object of reverence for all princes. He is also said to have wielded his bow, 
promoted the welfare of his subjects and unaided like Prthu made the earth 
obedient to his will, and by his force extirpated even mighty princes.* 
Nothing definite of his political achievements is mentioned in this inscription. 

Vajraddman: Vajrad^ian was the son of Laksmana who is said 
to have defeated the then ruler of GMhinagara and conquered the fort of 
Gopddri.* This prince seems to be of some importance. We have a small 
inscription incisd on the pedestal of the Jain image dated V.E. 1034, from 
Suhaniya near Gwalior, which gives the name Sri Vajraddma Makdrdjadhi- 
rdja." If this Vajradaman is identified with Vajradaman, the son of Lak§- 
mana, as generally held by scholars we get fortunately the date of his reign 
as V.E. 1034.® The Gadhinagara of the inscription should be identified on 
the evidence of mythology with Kanyakubja (Kanauj).^ The ruler 

* ailJl. im: 4^5TT«rT3T I 

* V. 5 . .etc. 

« ... 

. 

® P. C. Nahar, Jain Lekha-sangraha 11, p. 94 . N. 1431 . 

* DHNL, II, p. 823 . 

’ Tripathi, Dr. R. S. History of Kanauj, p. I2. 
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of Kanauj at that time was the Pratihara Vijayapala (c. 959 A.D.-988 
A.D.).* It appears that by defeating him Vajradaman captured the fort of 
Gwalior. It, however, seems more probable that during the period of the 
weak rulers of the Pratihara dynasty, the Kacchapaghatas carved out 
their principality near about Gwalior. The title Mahara]adhira)a assumed 
by Vajradaman shows that he enjoyed sovereignty for some time. Since 
we know from the inscriptions of the Candellas that in Dhahga’s reign (c. 
954-1002 A.D. ) their power reached up to the mountain called Gopagiri,® 
we may assume that Vajradaman must have accepted the suzerainty of his 
more powerful eastern neighbour. In this light the title Maharajddhiraja of 
Vajradaman should not be regarded as inconsistent, for we know that 
in that period the feudatories also bore that title." 

Mangalardja: Vajradaman was succeeded by Mahgalaraja. He 
is said to have scattered his enemies as the thousand-rayed (sun) dispels 
darkness. As he ever offered worship to the Lord (Isvara), so he was wor¬ 
shipped by thousands of great lords.' An undated Ukha Mandir stone in¬ 
scription at Bayana near Bharatapur in Rajasthan also refers to one Mah- 
galaraja.^ On the basis of the .script of the record, the scholars assumed that 
Mangalaraja of the Ukha mandir inscription is identical with this Mahgala¬ 
raja of the Sasabahu inscription.'* The relationship of Mahgalaraja with his 
predecessor is not mentioned in the inscription. 

Kirtirdja: Mahgalaraja was succeeded by Kirtiraja whose relation¬ 
ship with him is not indicated in the inscription. The record states that he 
“conquered in battle the countless hosts of the prince of Malava. When he 
(M&lava prince) had met with defeat, the villagers surrounded their houses 
with the multitude of spears which through fear had fallen from the hands 
(of his soldiers) in every direction.”^ He is also credited as a builder of a 
wonderful temple of Siva in the town of Simhapaniya." Unfortunately no 
dated record of this prince has yet been discovered from that region. 


* Ibid., p. 276. 

* EL, I. p. 129, V. 45. 

* Rajor stone inscription of Mathanadeva dated V. E. 1016 (A. D. 960] 
EL, III, pp. 263 ff. 

* V. 8: 1 

^ I A., XIV, pp. 9-10. 

* Ibid., p. 9 . 

’ Vs. 9-10: 1 

* V. II: ^ I -’srWKi: 
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Miladeva: Kirtiraja was succeeded by his son Muladeva who is 
also called Bhuvanapala and Trailokyamalla.' His body was decorated with 
the irreproachable marks of a universal sovereign.*’ No political events of 
his reign are recorded in this inscription. 

Muladeva was succeeded by Devapala, his son from his queen Deva- 
brata. Devapala is also known as Aparajita. He is said to have surpassed 
Karna by his generosity, the son of Partha by his knowledge of the bow and 
Dharmaraja by his truthfulness.^ 

Padmapdla: Muladeva was succeeded by his son Padamapala who 
was like Mandhata, the ornament of universal sovereigns. He waged wars 
in all quarters, his armies are said to have marched even to the southernmost 
point of India. It is said that during his reign he built a temple of Hari 
[Visnu), who was named after him Padmanatha. He died young. “He when 
still a youth, through the adversity of fortune, obtained a scat on the lap of 
Sankrandam (Indra),” thus states the inscription.* 

Mahipala: Mahipala succeeded Padmapala. He is also known as 
Bhuvanaikamalla, who being described as son of Suryapala and bhratd of 
Padmapala, probably was a cousin of the latter. No political event of note is 
known about him from the inscription except that a prince of the Gandharvas 
was defeated by him in a war.^ As the Sasabahu inscription is dated V.E. 
1150 (the temple at which it is put up was only completed immediately after 
his coronotion), we may suppose that the latter event took place not long 
before V.E. 1150 (A.D. 1093). Mahip^a’s minister was Gaura." 

The Dates from Kirtiraja to Padmapala: As we have no dated 

records from Kirtiraja to Padmapala, we may, however, assign some 
approximate dates to these princes on the basis of the S^abahu inscription. 
As the known date of Mahipala from the inscription is V.E. 1150 (A.D. 
1093) and as he is the fourth in lineal descent from Kirtiraja, if we assign for 
the sake of convenience 20 years for each of the kings and ten years for 
Padmapala as he died young and some eight years to Mahipala before the 
inscription was actually dated, we may thus subtract 78 years from V.E. 
1150 and would get V.E. 1072 (A.D. 1015) as the approximate date of 


• Vs. 12 - 13 . 

8 V. 12 . 

3 V. 14 : m tTSEJit sft I 

* Vs. 15 - 17 . 

® Vs. 31 - 67 . 
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Kirtiraja. He, therefore, may be assigned to a period V.E, 1072-1092 (A.D. 
lOlS-35) and thus he becomes a contemporary of the Candella Vidyadhara 
(1019 A.D.) and the Paramara Bhoja (999-1055 A.D.). He is said to have 
defeated a Malava king who may possibly be identified with king Bhoja. In 
the Dubkunda Jain inscription Bhoja is said to have surrendered to the Kac- 
chapaghata Abhimanyu.^ We also know from the Candella inscription as 
well as the Dubkunda Jain inscription that the Kacchapaghatas were the 
feudatories of the Candellas,- and it is most probable that, with the assistance 
of the Candellas, they defeated the Paramara king Bhoja. It is recorded in a 
Candella inscription that 'Bhoja worshipped Vidyadhara, full of fear like a 
pupir^ which certainly indicates here that Kirtiraja, a contemporary of Vidya¬ 
dhara, must have won battle against the powerful Malava ruler, not with¬ 
out the assistance of his sovereign, the Candella king. 

According to our suggestion the reign of Kirtiraja^s son Muladeva may 
be assigned to the period from 1092 to 1112 V.E. (1035-55 A.D.). The state¬ 
ment that "his body was decorated with the auspicious marks of a universal 
sovereign,” shows that he might have gained some sort of sovereignty during 
his period. We, however, have the ground to infer this fact. As it is generally 
supposed that the period between the reigns of Vidyadhara (1019 A.D.) 
and Kirtivarman (1098 A.D.) is one of the darkest chapters in the history 
of the Candellas, during their weak rule, it is likely that Muladeva must 
have gained independence by repudiating the suzerainty of the Candella.^ 
His other two names, viz., Bhuvanapala and Trailokyamalla, show him a 
man of power. His one name Trailokyamalla, most probably adopted after 
the imitation of the names of the kings belonging to the Calukya dynasty of 
Kalyani, shows some sort of contact between the two kings of the period. 

Devapala’s period in the above way may also be assigned from V.E. 
1112 to V.E. 1132 (A.D. 1055-1075) and the period of his son Padmapala 
as calculated above would be from V.E. 1132 to 1142 (A.D. 1075-1085). 
The period of Padmapala’s successor Mahipala may have begun from V.E. 
1142. We have a definite date of the commencement of his reign from the 
Sasabahu inscription, that is, V.E. 1150 (1093 A.D.), when the temple of Hari 
{Padmandth) was completed, and as a fragmentary Jain inscription from 
Gwalior, compo.sed by the same YaSodeva Nirgranthanatha, dated V.E. 1161 


1 See infra p. 78 . 

2 See infra p. 79 . 

^ El., I, pp. 219 and 222 . V. 22 . 
< DHNL, II, pp. 694 ft. 
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informs us that Mahipala died some time before that date,' we may assign him 
a period from c. V.E. 1142 (A.D. 1085) to V.E. 1161, a period of 19 years. 
His second name Bhuvanaikamalla, like one borne by the princes of the 
t'alukya dynasty of Kalyaiji, further confirms our assumption that the Kac- 
chapaghatas must have had some contact with the rulers of Kalyani. 

We, thus, have two inscriptions concerning his reign, both composed by 
the Jain author Yasodeva. Many verses in the Sasabahu inscription contain 
a fulsome praise of king Mahipala, a practice so common among Indian 
poets. The main object of the inscription is to record the completion of the 
half-finished temple of Hari by Mahipala soon after his coronation which he 
had promised to complete. Verses 71-102 mostly give the detailed list 
of the charitable institutions connected with the temple, the portions of his 
revenue devoted by him to the erection of the temple buildings, the idols that 
he gave to the shrines, the ornaments he presented to them, the arrange¬ 
ments he made and the implements he furnished for their worship. 

Yaiodeva, the author of the inscription'. The author says about 
himself that he is a Digarkhardrka (a .sun among the Digambaras), 
who enjoys the friendship of the sage isuri) Manikantha in which Pratd- 
palankeivaravdc shares and who is poet in all languages." The inscription 
mentions that its letters were written by this poet who was well versed in all 
languages, and the prasasti was composed by Manikantha by order of the 
king.^ I do not understand what is meant by these two statements. It is 
strange that the writer of the letters is a poet in all languages while the 
composer Manikantha seems to have been an ordinary poet, for, nothing is 
said of him in the inscription. In my opinion it seems more probable that 
Manikantha, while enjojdng the patronage of king Mahipala and carry¬ 
ing out his order to compose a prasasti, may have given the ideas to the poet 
and the poet, on behalf of his friend Manikan^, may have composed it, or 
we may also assume that Manikan^a himself attempted to compose it 
hurriedly at first and gave it to YaSodeva for correction and improvement. 
Thus the real composer of the prasasti appears to be Yasodeva. 

The second inscription almost settles the date of the death of Mahipala. 
Stanza 23 records that this inscription was composed by Nirgrantha- 
natha Yasodeva. It has been found in the fortress of Gwalior and 
mentions the Kacchapagha^ princes from Bhuvanapala (who is the fifth of 

^ I A., XV, pp. 201-202. 
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this branch) to Mahipala. The latter is said there as the adhipati of Gopalikera 
(probably the original form and the immediate source of the modern name 
Gwalior). The inscription is fragmentary. Verses 7-9 seem to refer to the 
death of Mahipala, and must have recorded the name of his succe.ssor; but un¬ 
fortunately it is not found in the portion preserved. The object of this in¬ 
scription is to record the setting up of a linga when 1161 years had elapsed 
from the reign of Vikramarka.' 

We do not know of the successors of Mahipala from the Jain sources. 
The Kacchapaghdtas of Duhkuijda: The history of the Dubkunda branch 
of the dynasty is also known from a Jain inscription. This in.scription is a 
large one and was discovered in the ruins of a temple at Dubkunda in a dense 
forest on the left bank of the river Kunu, 76 miles to the south-west of 
Gwalior.® It consists of 61 lines in Sarhskrt opening with ‘Om Om Natno VUa- 
ragdya’ and 6 verses invoking the Jain Tirthankaras Rsabhanath, Santi- 
nath, Candraprabha, Sanmati (Mahavira), sage Gotama and the goddess of 
Scripture (Srutadevatd). The inscription is fortunately dated V.E. 1145 
(A.D. 1088), in the reign of Vikramasimha. The object of the inscription is 
to record the grant made by Maharajadhiraja Vikramasimha to a temple. 

From the genealogy of Kacchapaghatas given in this inscription we know 
of the following kings: 

Yuvaraja; his son Arjuna; his son Abhimanyu; his son Vijayapala and 
his .son Vikramasiriiha. 

The record introduces them as follows: 

‘''J'here was an ornament of the Kacchapaghata family, and a son of 
the illustrious Yuvaraja, who was white with fame that spread abroad 
in the three worlds, the illustrious prince (Bhupati) Arjuna, a leader of 
a formidable army of unparalleled splendour, a prince whom even the 
ocean did not equal in depth, and a bow-man who by his skill in archery 
had completely vanqui.shecl the earth. Having, anxious to serve the il¬ 
lustrious V’idyadhara-deva, fiercely slain in a great battle the illustrious 
Rajyapala, with many showers of arrows that pierced his neckbones, he 
unceasingly filled all the three worlds with his imperishable fame, bril¬ 
liant like pearl strings and like the orb of the moon and the foam of 
the sea.”’ 

* I A., XV, pp. 201 - 202 . 

® El., II, pp. 232 - 240 . 

» EL, II. pp. 233 , 237 , lines 10 - 13 : 
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‘ Having powerfully vanquished in battle even the victorious Abhimanyu 
valued other princes as lightly as a straw. Since the highly intelligent 
king, the illustrious Bhoja, has widely celebrated the skill which he 
showed in his marvellous management of horses and chariots, and in 
the use of powerful weapons, what sage in the three worlds would be 
able to describe the qualities of this prince, who put to flight haughty 
adversaries by the fear inspired by the mere sight of his umbrella?^^^ 

These passages refer to the three important rulers, i.e., Rajyapala, 
V^idyadhara and Bhoja in connection with the three rulers of the dynasty 
respectively. The identitication of Rajyapala and Vidyadhara with the 
Gurjara-Pratihara (A.D. 1018) and Candella (A.D. 1019) princes of the 
same name is generally accepted.' It seems that the fame and prestige gained 
by Arjuna in destroying Rajyapala, must have laid the foundations of his 
family’s fortune. As he is called ‘Bhupati’ he may have carved out a small 
principality round about the present Dubkund on the river Kunu. This re¬ 
cord also denotes that Arjuna was a feudatory of Vidyadhara^ who is described 
by Ibnu^-Athir as the most powerful prince of his time.* It appears that the 
Dubkunc^a branch first grew into prominence under the great Candella 
Vidyadhara. 

Bhoja of this record is generally identified with the Paramara king of 
that name (c. 999-55 A.D.). As we know from the Candella inscription that 


’ IbicL, lines 17-19: I 
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*Bhoja was worshipping Vidyadhara full of fear like a pupil/^ it seems that 
he might have been under the command of Abhimanyii, whose father was a 
feudatory of the Candellas. Bhoja’s defeat by Kirtiraja of Gwalior branch 
of the Kacchapaghata also confirms this fact." 

Nothing definite is stated about Abhimanyu's son VijayapMa in the 
Dubkunda inscription. 

Another Jain inscription called Bayana Stone inscription refers to one 
Adliiraja Vijaya. This was discovered on a pilaster of a Jain temple, now used 
by Muslims as a mosque, in the town of Bayana near Bharatapur, in Rajasthan. 
It contains 18 lines, opening with 'Om Oni Namak Siddhcbhyah' It then re* 
cords that in the kingdom of king Adhiraja Vijaya (line 5) in the city of 
Sripatha, there was a Jain teacher (suri) named Mahesvara, a leader of the 
Svetambar belonging to the Kamyaka gaccha, who occupied the seat of Visnu- 
suri. It records that Mahesvarasuri passed away when V.E. 1100 was 
drawing to its close. The prasasti was incised by Sadhu Sarvadeva in V.E. 
1100 (A.D. 1043)." 

Kielhorn had identified this Adhiraja Vijaya with the Kacchapaghata 
prince of that name referred to in the Dubkunda inscript ion.It thus denotes 
that the Bayana region was conquered by this branch some time before 1044 
A.D. from the Gwalior branch, one of whose inscriptions, dated in the reign 
of Mahgalaraja (c, 955-1015 A.D.), was discovered in ‘Ukha niandir’ at 
Bayana.' 

Vijayapala’s son and successor was Vikramasimha. Nothing particular 
is recorded of him in the Dubkunda inscription. 

From line 31 upto the end, the Dubkunda inscription is also important 
from the social and religious point of view. It gives the genealogy of R§i 
and Daha<Ja, two Jain traders, on whom Vikramasimha had conferred the 
rank of Sresthins in the town Cadobha (modern Dubkunda). The Sresthin 
Jasuka, their grandfather, is described as the head of a family or guild of 
merchants which had come from Jayasapura. Lines 39-48 contain an account 
of some Jain sages belonging to the Latavagata-gana, the last of whom, 
Vijayakirti, not only composed this inscription, but also induced the people 
to build the temple at which the inscription was afterwards engraved. One 


^ El.t I., pp. 219 - 222 ., V, 22 . 

2 See supra p. 75. 

^ IA,t XIV, pp. 8 - 10 . Lines 6-11 and 17 - 18 . 

* Ibid, 

* Ibid. 
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of these sages, the Guru Santiseiia, teacher of Vijayakirti, is said to have held 
a sabhd before king Bhojadeva and defeated hundreds of disputants who 
had assailed Ambarasena and other learned men. 

Ihe prose passage, commencing in line 54 , records that the Maha- 
rajadhiraja Vikramasimha ‘for the building of the temple and for keeping 
it in good repair, as well as for purpose of worship, assigned a tax of one 
viriisopaka on each goni (of grain) and gave a piece of land in the village of 
Mahacakra, capable of being sown with four gonis of wheat,^ and a garden 
with a well to the east of Rajakadraha; and that he also provided a certain 
amount of oil for lamps and for annointing the bodies of holy men.^ The 
prasasti was written on stone by Udayaraja and engraved by the Silakuta 
Tilhana. The date V.E. 1145 (A.D. 1088 ) comes in the last line. 

It seems that Vikramasimha was the last prince of this branch. No suc¬ 
cessor is known of him from any source. 

The members of the Racchapaghatas from the Jain sources are the 
following: 


The Gwalior Branch 
(c. 950-1100 A.D.) 
Laksmaiia (950-75) 

I 

Vajradaman (c. 975-95) 

I 

! 

Mangalaraja (c. 995-1015) 

I 

Kirtiraja (c. 1015-35) 

I 

Muladeva alias Bhuvanapala 
I and Trailokyapala 
1 (c. 1035-55) 

Devapala (c. 1055-75) 

1 

Padmap^a (c. 1075-80) 

I 

Mahipala alias Bhuvanaikamalla 
(c. 1080-1100) 


The Duhkimiia Branch 
(c. looo-iioo A.D.) 
Yuvaraja (c. looo) 

I 

Arjuna (c. 1015-35 A.D.) 

I 

Abhimanyu (c. 1035-44 A.D.) 

I 

Vijayapala (c. 1044-70) 

I 

Vikramasimha (c. 1070-1100) 
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III. THE KALACtJRlS OF DAHALA 

The Kalacuri is an important branch of the Haihayas, a very ancient 
race, which traces its origin from Sahasrarjuna.’ They have been referred 
to in the epigraphs from the sixth century A.D. down to the 15 th century. 
Their early capital was at Mandhata," which later came to be known as 
Mahi§mati. 

The earliest reference to the Kalacuris during our period is found in the 
Jain inscription of Ravikirti from Aihole^ (634 A.D.), wherein it is stated 
that the Calukya king Mahgalesa defeated them in the course of an expedi¬ 
tion to the north. It seems that at that time the pressure of their power was felt 
in the Deccan. But during the later period, they extended their sway farther to 
the north upto the Tarai and it became possible only after the gradual decline 
and downfall of the Gurjara Pratiharas. 

Gdn^cyadeva: We learn from the Purdtana Prabandha-sangraha 
that Gangeya Kumara, a prominent ruler of the dynasty, is called lord of 
Varanasi {Vdrdnastpati) whose reign is generally assigned from c. 1019 
A.D. to 1041 A.D.* 

It is known from the history of the dynasty that Gahgeyadeva was a 
powerful monarch of the Dahala branch of Kalacuris. The Piawan rock 
inscription shows that Gahgeyadeva succeeded his father named Kokalla II 
as a king of Dahala,' and supports the extension of his power upto the 
Gahga in the north. The fact that Varanasi was in possession of Gahga 
(Gaiigeya) is remarkably confirmed by the Moslem historians. Abu Baihaqi 
tells us in his work, the Tarikh-i-Subuktigin, that when Ahmed Niyal- 
tigin, (c. 1030-40 A.D.) invaded Banara^ (c. 1034 A.D.), that city belonged 
to the territory of G^ga.® 

The increasing power of Gahgeyadeva caused much anxiety to the con¬ 
temporary king Paramara Bhoja. The Bhoja’Gdngeya-prabandha of the 
Purdtana Prabandha-sangraha refers to a defeat of Gahgeyadeva at the 
hands of king Bhoja. It states that once Gahgeyadeva of VaraiiasI invaded 


' DV,t Canto IX, V, 39 records that Puranic version: 

2 DHNL, II, pp. 738-39*^ 

» El., VI, p. 2: 

^ SJGM., II, p. 20: I 

* ASR., XXI, pp. 112-13 and plate XXVIII. 

« DHNL, II, p. 773. 
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Bhoj’a, lord of Midava, with huge army. Bhoja also offered a good defence. 
But through certain diplomatic tactics, Bhoja found the way and assaulted 
Gahgeya. Gangeya was captured and taken away to Dhara.^ This statement 
of the Jain chroniclers is strikingly confirmed by the PMjdtamanjari of 
Madana which refers to the fact that (the Paramara king) Bhoja (c. 1010- 
55 A.D.) had his desires speedily fulfilled for a long time at the festive defeat 
of Gangeya {Gdngeya-bhangotsava). Hultzsch rightly identified this prince 
with the Kalacuri Gangeya of Tripuri.^ 

Lakstnikarna'. Gangeyadeva was succeeded by his son Karna, born from 
queen Demati.® He is also known as Lak§mlkarna.'’ The names of his two 
immediate successors, Yasahkarna and Gayakarna, perhaps, show that 
Laksmikarna was his real name. But in records he is introduced by the 
shortened form Karna. 

The Jain chroniclers depict him as one of the greatest Indian conquerors. 
He maintained and perhaps enhanced the glory of his kingdom inherited 
from his father. The following description of this prince is given by Forbes, 
a foremost historian of Gujarata, whose most of the accounts are based on 
the statements of the Jain chroniclers. 

“At that time the Raja, named Kurun, reigned in Dahul Land, the 
modern Tipera, and over the sacred city of Kashee or Banaras. He was 
the son of Queen Demut, distinguished for her religious observances, 
who lost her life in giving him birth. Being born under a good star, this 
king extended his territory towards all four points of the compass. One 
hundred and thirty-six kings worshipped the lotus-feet of Kurun." 

In the same context, the author of Rdsamdld records the tradition that 
“envious of the fame of the lord of Oojain, Kurun prepared to attack 
Bhoja'^ and in that connection arranged an interview with Bbeemadeva 
at a frontier village, and procured from him a promise that he would 
make a diversion by attacking Malava from the west.” Bhoja associated 

1 PPS., p. 20: tT?R[T ... ... 

3 ^ = 3 ^ ... gq: q<ITcT ... I 

* DHNI., II. p. 774. 

» PC., p. 49: ^ ... ^ 
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^ EL, I. p. 222, V. 26 of a Candella inscription from Mahoba. 

6 Cf. ^ iff PC., p. 51. 
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with the two kings and unable from indisposition to take the field 
against them, contented himself with occupying by his troops the moun¬ 
tain passes leading into his country.^ Damara was at this time employed 
by his sovereign as his representative in the camp of Raja Kurun.^ 
Bheema dispatched a messenger to Damara for intelligence and the 
ambassador taught him a verse which he repeated on his return to the 
king of Goozarat: “The fruit on the mango tree is fully ripened, the 
stalk has become loosened, with much wind the bough shakes, the end I 
know not.”'' When Bheema heard this verse he determined upon remain¬ 
ing inactive. Then Forbes records that “having informed of the death 
of Bhoja, Kurun Raja advanced upon Dhar, which he destroyed taking 
possession of the Royal treasury.” 

Then we learn from the same narrative that Bhima’s minister Damara 
imprisoned Karna for some time in order to realise the booty. Karna then ar¬ 
ranged to give him one golden canopy and the revenue of the temple of Lord 
§iva.‘ The Jain monk Hemacandra states that Bhima I made an incursion 
on Karna of Cedi, but Karna offered the golden canopy which was the 
bloomed fame (Saihfulla-hlrU)oi Bhoja to him, made an alliance with him.® 
The fact that Bhoja was jointly attacked by the kings of Gurjara, Kala- 
curis and Karnata is also supported by the Nagpur Stone inscription of 
the Paramaras.® 

Gayakarna: Laksmikarna was succeeded by his son Yasabkarna 
about whom we have no account in Jain sources. He was succeeded by his 
son Gayakarna. Regarding this king also we have nothing to say except that 


1 Cf. Ibid., p. 51: 3T«r WTWlt fiplUsH- 

* Ibid., p. 51: f^TsrarfNrf^ilf^ 

* Ibid., p. 51: ^ | 
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there is an anecdote which relates an attack on Gujarata by a Karna in the 
time of KumarapMa. The Prabandha-cintamani of Merutuhga tells us: 

“Once when the Caulukya Kumarapala of Anahilapataka was going 
on a pilgrimage, he was informed by a couple of messengers (Yugalika), 
who came from a foreign country that Karna, king of Dahala, was march¬ 
ing against him.^ His forehead was beaded with drops or perspiration, 
and he abandoned, out of fear, his desire of being head of the congrega¬ 
tion, and came with the minister Vagbhata and blamed himself at the 
feet of Hemacandra. The story runs that the Jain sage assured his dis¬ 
ciple that in the 12th watch from this time your mind will be relieved. 
At the appointed time Kumarapala was informed that ‘Karna had gone 
to heaven’.* Karna, we are told, was making a march at night, seated on 
an elephant, and allowed his eyes to close in sleep, and while he was in 
this state, a gold chain that he wore on his neck, caught in a banyan 
tree, and hanged him, and so he died.” 

Since the reign of Kumarapala ranged between c. 1144-73 A.D., his con¬ 
temporary king of P^ala referred to as Karna must be Gayakarna. As 
regards the details of the story we should not place any reliance without in¬ 
dependent corroboration. This much we may infer from the story that Gaya¬ 
karna might have started this attack in his old age and before reaching his 
destiny he collapsed. 

We know nothing about his successors from the Jain sources. 

Thus Gahgeya, Laksmikarna, and Gayakarna, the only three kings of 
the dynasty, are known from the Jain sources of our period. 


1 PC., pp. 92. 93: c 4 t IT^ - 

* Ibid.: I 



CHAPTER VI 

THE DYxVASTlES OF CENTRAL INDIA (continued) 

THE PARAMARAS. 

After the decline of the Gurjara Pratihara power started and before the 
throne of Kanauj was occupied by the kings of the Gahadavala dynasty, 
the political power in Avanti shifted into the hands of the Paramara kings. 
We know that the region of Malava was for a long time a veritable bone 
of contention between the Pratiharas and their inveterate enemies, the 
Ras^rakutas of jNIanyakheta, who conquered it during the northward incur¬ 
sion of Dhruva Nirupama, Govinda 111 ^ Indra 111 and Krsna III. None 
of them could, however, hold Ujjain permanently. We know from the 
Pratapagarh inscription that upto V.E. 1003 (946 A.D.) the territory 
of Malava was under the control of the Pratihara rulers. After this it seems 
that the sway of the Pratiharas totally disappeared from Malava and 
Western India. 

Their hold over Malava: The first recorded date of the Paramara rulers 
is obtained from the Harasola copper plates grant, wherein Siyaka, the 
father and predecessor of Vakapati II, is described as ruling over that 
region in V.E, 100.5 (949 A.D.). The last date for Siyaka is V.E. 1029 
as known from the Jain Dhanapala^s Pdiyalaccht-kosa, wherein it is stated 
that Dhanapala prepared the work in V.E. 1029 when Manyakheta was 
looted by the king of Malava.^ This fact is corroborated by that of the 
Udayapur (Gwalior) prasastr wherefrom we know that this king of Malava 
was no other than Siyaka, as it is stated there in verse No. 12 that 
Siyaka took away the wealth of king Khottiga of Manyakheta. Since 
the period from 949 to 972 A.D. assigned to Siyaka is regarded as a period 
of the decadence of the Pratihara monarchy, it seems that Siyaka availed 
of the favourable chances during this period to increase his power by 
occupying the province of MMava. 

Origin: The Jain poet DhanapMa, who was one of the court poets of 
king Munja and his successors, tracing out the genealogy of the Paramaras, 
states: 

‘The Gurjaras of the mountain Abu still sing the glory of the king 
1 V. 276: ^ 

« EL. I., p. 234 ff. 
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Paramara who sprang from the fire-pit of the sage Va 5 i§tha, who was 

defeated by Vi^vamitra’.’ 

This, the then prevalent mythological version of Paramara origin, is 
also attested by the Udayapur prasasti, wherein in Vs. 5-6 it is stated that 
once Vlsvamitra robbed the cow of the sage VaSistha. This action enraged 
the sage and then, out of his supernatural power, he created a man from 
his sacrificial pit, who later on killed {mara) the foes (pardn) and got 
back the cow.* This fact is also corroborated by the Navasahasdnka-carita 
of the poet Padmagupta (Parimala)® and from various bardic and epi- 
graphic traditions, which agree in tracing the origin of the Paramaras from 
a fire-pit on Mt. Abu. European and Indian scholars have interpreted this 
myth to mean that the Paramaras belonged to the Huna Gurjara stocks 
and after the performance of some fire ceremony, they became fit to be 
admitted into the Hindu caste-system. 

But the discovery of the Harasola copper plates' sets aside this spe¬ 
culation. The earliest records which contain the reference to the fire-pit- 
origin, mostly belong to about the middle of the eleventh century A.D., 
while the Harasola copper plates are nearly a century older and do not refer 
to this origin. On the contrary they plainly state that Bappairaja (Vakpati- 
raja I) was descended from the family (kula) of the Ri?trakuta Akalavar§a 
(Krsna HI). From this it can be concluded that the Paramaras were mem¬ 
bers of the R^trakuta race and they originally belonged to the Deccan. 

A question naturally arises here: what was the motive in hiding 
or omitting the descent from such an illustrious race? The answer to this 
question is not wanting in history and certain indirect references from the 
Jain sources throw light on this point. One Jain inscription from Srava^a 
Belagola of the time of the Ganga prince Marasimha, dated the Saka year 
896 (974 A.D.), informs us that he (Marasimha) conquered the northern 
regions for Krsna III and thereby acquired the title of the king of Gujarata.'^ 

> Tilakamanjarl, V. 39: I 

iprs: 'R 9 R 11 

3^: ti 

^ EL, I., p. 834 - 

» I.. V. 8. 

* PTOC. (Madras), 1924, pp. 303-08; EL, XIX, pp. 236 ff. 

® EL, V, p. 179: 1 

See also Jain SUdlekha Sangraha, Pt. I, Ed. by Dr. H.L. Jain, p. 17. 
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The Holkari inscriptions No. 23 and 33 dated 968 and 965 A.D. respectively, 
refer to two Marasirhha's captains, Sudrakayya and Goggiyamma, as Ujjayim- 
bhupangas} We know from the Harasola inscription that the north Gujarata 
and Malava were ruled by Siyaka Paramara during this period. It seems 
that formerly he was appointed by Knsna III to rule those provinces but, 
due to certain favourable circumstances he thought to become independent. 
The above references indicate that Kr^na III had led an expedition to 
suf^ress Siyaka. Thus an intense hostility was roused and we learn from 
the Pdiyalacchi of Dhanapala that (in retaliation) Siyaka sacked 
the city of Manyakheja and looted the wealth (of Khottiga, the successor 
of Kfs^a III).- 

It seems now plausible that the consequent hostility between the two 
families and other subsequent wars between them in later times which 
created bitterness and disgust, may be regarded as the supreme reason 
for suppressing the origin from the southern Rastrakufas.’ 

We find the Paramara families ruling over various regions of Western 
India but from the Jain sources we know only of the Paramaras of Malava, 
Arbuda, Banswara, and Kiradu. They will be described in different chapters 
according to their regions. 


PARAMARAS OF MALAVA 


from Dhanapala’s TUakamanjari as well as from the literary and epi- 
graphic sources of the Paramaras we learn that an eponymous Paramara was the 
first man of the dynasty but from Harasola plates, Bapparaja appears to be 
the historical person. 

The TUakamanjari mentions Vairisimha (II) as the first historical 
personage.^ Speaking about him the poet Dhanapala says: “he was a 
parasu to cut the creeper in the form drawing lines upon the check of the 
wives of the enemies and was like a wall of shore of four-seas to break the 
teeth of strong military elephants.”^ Then he states that Vairisiihha was 
succeeded by his son Sriharsa or Siyaka who was the abode of Sri."’ 


1 EL. XIX, p. 287. 

8 V. 276 : 1 

* DHNI., Pt. 11 , p. 842. 

* Kavyamala, LXXXV, p. 5, V. 40: 
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Siyaka begot two sons, first Vakpatiraja alias Munja and second Sindhu- 
raja.^ Speaking of Vakpatiraja the poet says that he was the first among the 
heroes and through the prowess of his bow he had measured all the four 
parts of the world. About Sindhuraja he states that he was a man of 
great fame, a leader of heroes and a lion for the line of rutting elephants 
of Indra.* Sindhuraja had a son named Bhoja whose feet were full of 
auspicious signs and whom considering affectionately very fit for the abode 
of majesty, the king Vakpatiraja alias Munja annointed on the throne.”® 
Dhanapala was a prominent poet. He lived at the court of king Bhoja 
and for the gratification of the king he composed a romance entitled 
TUakamanjan* The poet speaking about himself says that he was honoured 
in the court by king Munja who conferred on him the title ‘Sarasvatl^ The 
two Jain inscriptions, the one found in the Luniga temple dated V.E. 1287 
and the other found in the Vimal temple dated V.E. 1378 (which also records 
tlie event of V.E. 1080 ), both at the Mt. Abu, supply us the genealogy of 
the Paramaras of Arbuda.® Having referred to the eponymous Paramara 
in the same manner as described above, the one records Dhumaraja as the 
original and remote member of the branch and the other states Kanhadadeva 
(Krsijadeva). In the opinion of scholars both are the names of the same 
king, Dhuma and Krsija being synonyms. They also assume that this 
Kanhadadeva or Dhumaraja may be Krsnaraja from whom Vakpati II 
traces his descent in his grants. If this assumption is right, we have one 
more though a remote member of this branch from the Jain sources. 


^ Ibid.,V.^z : _ 3 ^: I -%fT 
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All this is the Jain account regarding the genealogy of the Paramaras. 
According to the other literary and epigraphic sources Upendraraja alias 
Ki§iiaraja; then Vairisiihha I; then Siyaka I; then Vakpatiraja I alias 
Bappairaja appear to be the personages before Vairisiihha of the Jain 
account. Upendraraja alias Krsnaraja is the same as Dhumaraja or Kanhada- 
deva of the Jain inscription. It seems, however, that Vairisiihha and his suc¬ 
cessors Siyaka and Munja etc., were more important figures than the other 
predecessors. That is why they have been recorded by all. 

The revised genealogy of the Paramaras according to the Jain sources 
from the first member upto Bhoja is thus arranged: 

Paramara 

Kreijaraja alias Dhnmaraja 

I 

Vairisiihha 

I 

Siyaka 

I 

r... . I 

Vakpatiraja, Munja Sindhuraja 

I 

Bhoja 

Siyaka: We do not know much of Vairisiihha and his activities except 
what is reported of him in the Tilakamanjari. His son Siyaka seems to 
be a more powerful ruler than his father and to him are attributed all the 
merits of raising the glory of the newly founded dynasty. He is said to 
have defeated all the adversaries who opposed him in his war of indepen¬ 
dence, and threw up the yoke of his sovereign R^trakutas. We have seen 
above that according to Pdiyalacchi he sacked and plundered Manya- 
kheta, the capital city of Rastrakutas in retaliation.^ 

According to Biihler he was also known as Siihhabhata in Merutuhga’s 
Prabandha-cintamani. The various recensions of Prabandha-cintamani 
suggest that he was also known as Siihhadantabhata and Sriharsa. In the 
Puratana Prabandha-sangraha he is called as Siihha.“ Biihler assumed that 
the complete name probably was Har§asirhha (Harakhsirhha).® The Tilaka¬ 
manjari retains §rihar?a and Sri Siyaka as the names of Siyaka. Philologi- 
cally Siyaka appears to be a half Pr^irtic corruption of Siifaliaka. 

* See supra p. 87. 

* SJGM., II. p. 13. 

* EL. I., p. 225. 
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The Harasola plates give him an earliest date as V.E. 1005 or 949 A.D. 
and describe him as Mahamajidalika, which means he was a feudatory 
chief of the Rastrakutas.^ His date, supplied by Paiyalaccht, is as V.E. 
1029 ,^ the year when the poet Dhanap^a composed his work for his sister 
Sundari and when Manyakheta was sacked and looted by the Malava king. 
All this shows that he reigned for about twenty-five years. 

Vakpati Munja: The earliest known date of Siyaka’s successor Vakpati II 
from his inscription is V.E. 1031 “ (c. 975 A.D.). There is a long and interest¬ 
ing story regarding Munja in the Prabandha-cintdmani, which is as follows:— 

“Long ago in the very country of Malava a king named Simha- 
bhafa of the race of Paramara, as he was roaming about on his royal 
circuit, saw in the midst of a thicket of reeds a certain male child 
of exceeding beauty that had been just born. He took it up as 
lovingly as if it were his own son and made it over to his queen. The 
child was named Munja with reference to his origin. After that, a 
son was born to the king named Sindhala.”^ It is further narrated 
that having been attracted by the good qualities of Munja, Simha- 
bhafa did not lessen his love towards him and decided to bestow 
his kingdom on him. Accordingly Munja was enthroned and he con¬ 
quered the earth by his valour. Then he entrusted the rein of king¬ 
dom to his minister named Rudr^tya and enjoyed for a long time 
pleasure. His step-brother, Sindhala, once disobeyed the orders of 
Munja; accordingly he banished him; Sindhala came to Gujarata. 
There he contacted with a ghost and with his help he in a peculiar 
way acquired a district from king Munja which brought him 
much revenue. But again he showed his haughtiness, for which he 
had his eyes put out by Munja and was confined to a wooden cage. 
He begot a son named Bhoja. Bhoja studied all the sciences of State¬ 
craft. When king Munja learnt from the horoscope of Bhoja that he 
would inherit the kingdom depriving his son he ordered secretly to 
execute Bhoja. But Bhoja managed to escape from the gallows of 
his executioners and subsequently sent a stanza to the king through 
the executioners, upon reading which the king regretted much. There- 

^ See supra p. 85. 

* See supra p. 85. 

» I A., VI, pp. 48.53. 
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after Bhoja was brought before the presence of the king Muhja and he 

honoured him with the dignity of a crown prince.’ 

A similar story with certain variations is recorded in the Purdtana 
Prabandha-sangraha also." Strangely enough it also finds a place in 
ihr- Ain-i-Akbari of Abul-Fazal.® 

Though the whole story cannot be accepted as historical, yet it contains 
some useful materials. This story attempts to explain the name of Munja 
with reference to an event which seems a mere myth. Sindhuraja, from 
this story, seems to be a step-brother of Munja. The name of his minister 
Rudraditya is corroborated from other sources and he seems to be an 
historical figure. In the early stages of Munja’s career, his relations with 
his brother do not seem to have been cordial. It is recorded that Munja 
had a son who was destined to be deprived of the throne by Bhoja. But 
being pleased with his merits, Munja appointed him as an heir apparent. 
Regarding his son we have no information from any other sources. Munja 
is depicted here as a sensualist also. 

The contemporary account of the Tilakamahjari simply states that 
Siyaka was succeeded by his son Vakpatiraja whose younger brother was 
Sri Sindhuraja or Sindhala who had a son named Bhoja. Since Vakpati 
begot no son, he having found Bhoja fit to rule over his kingdom, annointed 
him as his heir apparent.'* 

Vakpati Munja was a great warrior. Certain literary sources as well 
as epigraphic evidences may be adduced in support of his gallantry. A Jain 
inscription from Hathund known as Bijapur Stone inscription of Northern 
Ra:§ti^akuta Dhavala, informs us that Munjaraja fought with Mularaja 
Caulukya (A.D. 961 - 96 ), Dhavala (Rastrakuta of Hathundi, c. 980 A.D.) 
and Saktikumara, Guhila prince of Mewar (c. 977 A.D.). It states 
that Mularaja, like the ruler of Marwar, had to flee before Munja 
like a timid deer. The Rastrakuta Dhavala claims that he gave shelter 
to the armies of the king of Mewar and of the lord of the Gurjaras when 
Munjaraja had destroyed Aghata, the pride of Medapata.® Another Jain 
inscription, namely, Sundha hill inscription of the Cahamana Caciga refers 

* PC., pp. 4-25 : 1 

* SJGM., II, p. 13: I 

» AAK., II, p. 215, but the name of Muiija’s foster-father is given as 
' Bijainand 

* See supra p. 88. 

* El., X, pp. 17 ff., V. 10. 
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to Baliraja, one of his predecessors, as one who defeated an army of 
Mufijaraja.* It seems that Muhjaraja extended his sway over some parts 
of Marwar. 

Merutuhga records his last campaign of Southern India in his Pra~ 
bandha-cintamani, where he met his tragic end, as follows:— 

“As the king of the Telinga country, named Tailapadeva, harassed 
Muhja, by sending raiders into his country, he determined to march 
against him, though his prime-minister (mahSmatya) Rudraditya, 
who was seized with illness, endeavoured to dissuade him. The minister 
conjured him to make the river Godavari the utmost limit of his expe¬ 
dition, and not to advance beyond it; but he looked upon Tailapa 
with contempt, as he had defeated him six times before. In his over¬ 
weening confidence he crossed the river and pitched his camp on the 
other side. When Rudraditya heard what the king had done, he augured 
that some mischief would result from his headstrong conduct and he 
himself entered the flames of a funeral pile. Then Tailapa by force 
and fraud cut Munja’s army to pieces and took king Munja prisoner, 
binding him with a rope of reed {Munja). He was put in the prison 
and confined in a cage of wood and waited upon by Tailapa’s sister 
Mrnalavati with whom he formed a marriage-union. His ministers, 
who had arrived subsequently dug a tunnel to the place where he was 
imprisoned, and made an appointment with him.” The story next 
proceeds to relate that “Munja urged by his love to Mjnalavati re¬ 
vealed his plans to her, and the latter betrayed them to her brother. 
As a result of this, Tailapa had him bound with cords and taken about 
to beg from house to house for his food. Then the king had Munja put 
to death and his head fixed on a stake in the courtyard of the palace 
and by keeping it continually covered with thick sour milk, he gratified 
his anger.”^ 

Historically this story is certainly important but not in its full details. In 
the first place, it relates that Vakpati waged wars for a long time and was 
killed by Tailapa II, the Calukya king of Kalya^a. This fact is con¬ 
firmed by the two records of Vikramaditya VI (c. 1055-1126 A.D.) wherein 
it is stated that Taila II killed the valiant Munja.** The Am-i-Akhari also 
records the tradition that Munja lost his life in the wars of the Deccan. In 

i E/.. IX. pp. 70 fi. 

* PC., Tr. by Tawney, pp. 33-36. 
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the second place, it refers to the fact that Vakpati had really a minister named 
Rudraditya. This also finds support from his Ujjain grant of 980 A.D.^ Dr. 
Biihler has pointed out the date of this event with the help of a colophon of 
the Jain Amitagati’s Subhasita-ratna-sandoha, which relates that it was com¬ 
posed during the reign of Munja in V.E. 1050 (A.D. 993-94),* and Tailapa U 
died shortly before or actually in the Saka year 919 , i.e., 997-998 A.D., 
which is the first year of his successor. The death of Munja, therefore, must 
have taken place in one of the three years, 994-996 A.D. We have seen above 
that the earlie.st known date of Siyaka’s successor Vakpati fll) is V.E. 1031 
(974 A.D.). It appears, therefore, that he must have ruled about twenty-two 
years. 

So far as his romantic career is concerned we have several verses in Apa- 
bhrarii^a composed soon after his death and preserved in the Jain prabandhas 
v'hich confirm the fact. Perhaps they are taken from an Apabhraihsa work 
Muhjarasa which is believed to have belonged to the eleventh century. The 
Prahandha-cintamani states: 

“During this stage of his life, he was devoted to a certain lady and he 
used to mount a camel named Girikalla and travel twelve yojanas and 
return in the night. Later, his passion cooled down and she sent him a 
message thus: “Munja, the rope has fallen; fool, you do not .see it. The 
clouds of A.sadha are roaring, the ground will now be slimy.”* 

It has already been pointed out that Munja while he was in the prison, 
fell in love with Tailapa’s widow sister, Mrnalavati. When both were look¬ 
ing in a mirror, the elderly widow desponded on account of her wrinkled face. 
Upon this Munja said, “Mrnalavati, do not weep over departed youth. Sugar- 
candy, even if broken into a thousand pieces, will taste sweet.”^ 

Later on he mourns much over his fallen fortune. He says: “I have 
lost my elephants and chariots, I have lost my horses; I have lost my 
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footmen, servants have 1 none. So, Rudraditya sitting in heaven, invites 
me eagerly to join him.”' 

When Mrnalavatl offered alms to Munja he says, “Mrnalavati, if 
wi.sdom after the event is the same as before it, no one would be overcome 
by calamity.’’- Mrnalavati replies, “When luck turned, even the ten¬ 
headed king (Ravana), the master of seas and the lord of the forts of 
Lahka. was destroyed. Therefore, Munja, do not grieve.”® 

Vakpati Munja was not a mere ruler and gay lover. Several Saihskrt, 
Prakrt. and Apabhramsa verses ascribed to him are preserved in the Pra- 
bandha-cinldmani and in the Purdtana Prabandha-sangraha. Some of these 
verses are regarded as belonging to the old forms of modern Hindi.^ He also 
liberally patronised men of letters. He honoured them with various titles. 
The TilakamanjarJ informs us that its author Dhanapala was conferred a 
title ‘Sarasvati’ by the king ‘Sri Munja’ in his court.® The Prabhdvaka- 
carita refers to Dhanapala as the adopted son of Munja (Sri Munjasya prati- 
panmsutah). Dhanapala who was the author of the Paiyalacchi, and the 
Tilakamanjari, Amitagati, the author of the Subhdsita-ratna-sandoha and 
various works, Padmagupta, the author of the Nava Sdhasdnka-carita, Dhanan- 
jaya, the author of Daharupaka, his brother Dhanika, the author of Daharupdva- 
loka, Halayudha, the commentator on Pihgala’s work on metrics, were among 
the jewels that adorned the court of Vakpati Munja. Moreover, Ujjaini at¬ 
tracted the best scholars of the country and from that time onward, it became 
the centre of learning. When Munja was to be executed, he was asked to 
call in mind his favourite god. He mournfully recited a verse: 

“Lak.sini will return to Govinda, Virasri to the house of the heroes; but 
now that Munja is no more the storehouse of Fame, Goddess of learn¬ 
ing will be without support.”® 
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Several verses are found in the Saihskrt as well as the Prakrt literature 
which were composed to mourn the sad demise of Vakpati Munja. They are 
reminiscent of the fame, prosperity and honour of this great king. 

Sindhurdja: Merutunga in his Prabandha-cintdmani states that 
after the death of Munja, Bhoja was placed on the throne: “Then the minis¬ 
ters in the country of Malava, hearing that event, placed Bhoja—the son of 
Munja’s brother, on the throne.’” A contemporary Jain account, Tilakamah- 
jari, states that “having found fit to govern the kingdom Munja himself 
annointed Bhoja.”' But in the light of the other contemporary referencc.s 
the above statements do not seem to be true. Padmagupta, a court poet of 
Sindhuraja writes in his Navasdhasanka-carita that ‘Munja placed the world 
in Sindhuraja’s arm which was marked by scars of bow-string.’^ This fact 
is also confirmed by the Udayapur prasasti.^ The Jain inscription, known as 
Kalvan plates of Yasovarman of the time of Bhoja, while giving the succession 
from Siyaka to Bhoja refers to Sindhuraja as the successor of Vakpatiraja 
(h'lunja): ‘Devotee of the feet of Vakpatirajadeva was Sindhuraja who had 
covered all the boundaries upto the sea by his fame, which was praised by the 
enemies, conquered in the several fierce battles.”’’ All this shows that he 
actually succeeded his brother Munja. 

It appears that Sindhuraja hardly had the personality or ability of his 
brother though Padmagupta highly praised him. We, however, have certain 
Jain accounts of Sindhuraja’s war with the neighbouring Caulukya kings. The 
famous Va^anagar prasasti of Kumarapala composed by a Jain poet Sripala 
states: “Sindhuraja fled away together with his own elephants that were 
cowed by the smell of rut of Camundaraja’s elephant inhaling even from 
afar.”” It denotes that Sindhuraja advanced on Patana but ultimately with¬ 
drew. A quite later Jain writer Jayasiihhasuri mentions in his Kumdrapdla- 
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carita that ‘Camun^araja killed Sindhuraja in the battle’.^ This isolated re¬ 
ference, however, has no support. The commentary of Dvydiraya-kavya, 
which is the earlier literary authority, states that on the way of the pilgrimage 
to Varanasi, Camun^araja had been deprived of the royal insignia by the 
people of Malava, thereupon he returned back to Anahilapattana and ordered 
his son Vallabha to invade Malava country. His son did it but, after investing 
the fortification of Dhara, he died of smallpox." Since Sindhuraja was the 
contemporary of Camundaraja, these events must have occurred in his reign. 

His Reign Period: How long Sindhuraja ruled over Malava we do 
not know from the Jain sources. It has been referred to by a Jain work 
named Subhasita-ratna-sandoha of Amitagati that the last date of Munja 
was 994 A.D., and we have assigned the year of his death, approximately, 
995 A.D.® We have not yet come across any dates of the reign of Sindhuraja. 
The latest date of his son and successor, Bhoja, known from a published 
grant found at Modesa, is 1011 A.D.^ The Jain writer Merutunga gives 
‘fifty-five years, seven months and three days,’ as the period of the reign 
of Bhoja." The earliest known date of Bhoja’s successor Jayasimha is 1055 
A.D. In view of this, Bhoja’s succession might have occurred in 999 A.D. The 
description and date of the Modesa grant give more probability to this year. 
In the light of the above chronology we may assign only three or four years 
(c. 995-998 A.D.) to the reign of Sindhuraja. 

Bhoja: 

His Date of Accession discussed: Bhoja, the magnificent king of India, 
came on the throne of Ujjayani or Dhara in the prime of his life. The question of 
the early limit of his reign has been considered as a perplexed one by scholars. 
Biihler, on the basis of the then available data, has pointed out that Bhoja 
fought with the Calukya Jayasiihha of Deccan some time between 1011 A.D. 
and 1019 A.D. As Padmagupta, who probably composed his work in c. 1005 
A.D., does not refer to Bhoja, he thereupon thought that Bhoja at that time 
had not reached the age of 16 , the Indian age of majority. He, therefore, 
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concluded that he came to the throne in c. 1010 A.D. or even somewhat later/ 
Uptill now this theory, however, held the ground. But the discovery of the 
Modesa-grant sets aside all the previous assumptions. This grant is important 
in many respects: ( 1 ) It gives the earliest known date of king Bhoja^s reign; 
( 2 ) it refers to a new prince of Bhoja named Vatsaraja; (3) it shows that 
Mohadavasaka district was under the Paramaras even as late as the time of 
king Bhoja. This grant refers to V.E. 1067 when paramabhattdrakay 
mahdrdjddhirdja paramesvara Bhojadeva was ruling. It begins with Siyaka II 
who was the real founder of the dynasty. 

This newly discovered grant, however, settles many problems. Firstly, it 
denotes that Vatsaraja, the son of Bhoja, who was in charge of the administra¬ 
tion in the year of V.E. 1067 (A.D. 1010) must have been at least of the 
age of eighteen or sixteen. Secondly, Bhoja at that time must have reached the 
age of 36 or 34, for his son who may be about 16 or 18 years old, might have 
been born from him at the age of 18 which is an approximate Indian age to 
beget a child. Thirdly, it denotes that Bhoja must have been crowned king as 
early as five or six years. His full-fledged titles denote this fact. If we reconcile, 
at the present state of our knowledge, our assumptions with that of Biihler 
who gives probable date to Padmagupta^s composition 1005 A.D., wherein 
Bhoja has not been referred to, we may deduce easily that Bhoja^s accession 
may have taken place by the year 1005 A.D. Fourthly, it gives more prob¬ 
ability to the period assigned by the Jain author Merutunga to the reign of 
Bhoja stated above and which concerns us here more. 

According to the Jain Subhasila, the author of the Bhoja-prabandha, the 
earliest limit of Bhoja’s reign is V.E. 1078“ (1021 A.D.), which is ob¬ 
viously wrong without having any support. 

As regards the lower limit of the reign of Bhoja his successor Jaya- 
simha’s grant known as the I\Iandhata-grant shows that Bhoja must have 
died in or before V.E. 1112 (A.D. 1055-56).’^ Biihler, on the other hand, 
mainly relying on the statement of Bilhana that on his journey from 
Kashmir to various places in Northern India, Dhara cried to him ^‘Bhoja 
is my king,’’^ assumes the death of Bhoja must have occurred some time 
after the year 1062 A.D.^ It may be said here in this connection that 

^ Ely I, pp. 232-33 ; See also DHNI., II, p. 866 . 

^ Bhoja-prabandha, V. 8 : I 

« EL, III, pp. 46 - 50 - 

^ Vikratndnkadeva-carifa, XVIII, 96 * 

® £/., I, p. 233 . 
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Bi)hana\s statement is merely a poetic exaggeration and reliance can 
be put on it when we have a stronger evidence in the form of an inscription 
i.e,, the Mandhata grant. 

Ilis extensive conquest: Bhoja, in the span of fifty-five years of his life 
as a great king, waged several wars, did several benevolent works, pro¬ 
moted various branches of learning and, at last, left several monuments 
to commemorate his achievements. 

His several wars with the neighbouring kings have been recorded in 
the Jain works. Among the eastern neighbours he comes into conflict with 
the Kalacuri Gahgeya (1010-1042 A.D.) but makes him his friend. It 
has already been pointed out that Gangeya came from the one side and 
Bhoja encountered him from the other and, by means of intrigues, Bhoja 
encaged him and then took him away to his capital, honoured him and, 
at last, made him his friend.^ 

In the south, his early two invasions, the one of Karnataka and 
the other on Konkana, and a later invasion on Karnataka have been re¬ 
corded by the Jains. The Jain Rajavallabha in his Bhoja-carita says: 

“Once some time after the accession of Bhoja, KusumavaU, the wife 
of the late Munja made to perform a drama in which a scene of 
murder of Munja by Tailapa was staged. This scene enraged Bhoja 
and, to retaliate for his uncle’s death, he attacked Tailapa with a 
huge army. In the battle Tailapa w^as captured and Bhoja treated 
him brutely as he had treated his uncle. 

As Tailapa died in V.E. 1054 (A.D. 997), the possibility of Bhoja’s 
invasion cannot be ruled out here, because we have seen that at the time 
of accession fc. 999 A.D. or 1005 A.D.) Bhoja was 24 or 30 years old 
and in A.D. 997 he might have been a young man of 22. A man of this age 
could easily lead the army against his enemy. Perhaps he attacked Tailapa 
in accordance with the order of his father Sindhuraja who was ruling then. 

It seems that in the above battle Bhoja did not gain much. Next 
time he invaded Karnataka through Konkana, Though he could not (1010- 
1019 A.D.) succeed in defeating the CMukya Jayasimha II, he, at any 
rate, annexed Konkana, a part of the enemy’s territory, to his kingdom. 
The victory was celebrated in the capital, Ujjayani {Konkana vijayapar- 
vQni)S^ A Jain inscription known as the Kalvan plates of YaSovarman 


^ 5 JGM., II, p. 20 : Bhoja-Gangeya-prahandha, 
2 Bhoja-carita of Rajavallabha, I, 50 - 56 . 

® £/., XVIII, pp. 320 - 25 . 
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confirms the fact that the sway of Bhoja spread over Konkana. 

This grant i.s unfortunately undated and belongs to a Jain temple. 
It begins with an eulogy of the Paramara Bhojadeva of Dhara and 
his ancestry from Siyaka (11). We are then told that through 
Bhoja’s favour the illustrious Yasovarman had obtained the town 
of Selluka and was enjoying 1,500 villages. The grant is made by a 
Samanta of the Ganga family in favour of a Jain temple in Svetapada 
country (identified with the northern portion of the Nasik district) 
bordering on Konkana.’ 

Bhima I, the Caulukya, an ambitious ruler of Gujarata, was trying 
to extend his empire towards the north and in that attempt he pressed 
Dhandhuka, a Paramara ]:nince of Candravati (c. 1027-A.T).) the feuda¬ 
tory of Bhoja, to pay him homage. A Jain inscription from the Vimala 
temple at the Mt. Abu informs us that Dhandhuka who was averse from 
rendering homage to Bhima took refuge with king Bhoja. This attempt 
of Bhima was resented by Bhoja who diverted his attention towards the 
west. The Jains record the one of his western campaigns of the time. 
The Prabandha-cintdinaKn relates that “when Bhima was busy with the 
campaign of Sindh, the Digariibara Kulacandra, Commander-in-chief of 
Bhoja’s army, arrived with the officers and sacked the august city of 
Anahilla, and having caused cowries to be sown at the gate of the clock- 
lower of the jialace, extorted a record of victory. ^Kulacandra’s loot’ became 
proverbial there since that day. He returned to the country of Malava with 
that record of victory and related the whole story to king Bhoja.”^ This 
narrative shows that Bhima submitted to Bhoja. Since this war took place 
at that time when Bhima was engaged in Sindha with Mahmud who invaded 
Somanath in 1025 A.D., the sack of Patana may be placed very near to 
that year, say, about 1026 or 1027 A.D. 

The Prabandha-cintdmani further narrates that, after his submission 
to Bhoja, Bhima established a diplomatic relation with Bhoja. He sent 
his diplomatic minister Damara or Damodara to the court of Bhoja.*’ It 

1 E/., XTX, pp. 69-75. 

» sjGM., I, p. 32: [h ?i*rei 

?i# 5 r I h ’rer: 

» SJGM., I, p. 33: 
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seems from the narration that he lived there for several years before the 
incident of 1038-39 A.D., when he instigated Bhoja to invade the south. 
During these years of diplomatic relations Bhima consolidated his position. 
He made an alliance with the powerful king Karna of D^al who later 
on proved him of great help in defeating Bhoja. 

Bhoja then diverted his attention towards the north but there he 
received a set-back. 'I'he Jain inscription from Dubkunda of the time of 
the Kacchapaghata Vikramasiriiha refers to that “Abhimanyu (c. 1035-44 
A.D.), one of the predecessors of Vikramasiriiha who highly praised the 
skill shown in the management of horses and chariots by the very intelligent 
king, the illustrious Bhoja.”* This statement shows that to Abhimanyu he 
submitted and paid his subservience. The Sasabahu inscription (V.E. 1150 ) 
composed by the Jain Yasodeva also informs us that KIrtiraja Kachavaha 
also defeated Bhoja, the king of Malava. As we know that these Kacchapa- 
ghatas were the feudatories of the Candellas and a Candella inscription 
described Bhoja as worshipping Vidyadhara ‘full of fear like a pupil’, we 
may assume that through the assistance of the Candellas he must have 
received this .set-back.* 

In the N.W. also Bhoja made an incursion. The Jain authority 
known as the Sundha Hill inscription of Cacigadeva narrates that 
Cahamana Anahilla of Naddula defeated his army and killed Sadha, a 
general (dantMdhisa) of the Malava king Bhoja in the battle.® But we 
know from other sources that the Naddula king soon submitted. Bhoja 
was already Master of the Citrakufa fort and built there a temple to 
‘Tribhuvana Narayana’.'* 

The engagement of Bhoja in the north made his southern and western 
enemies bold and they raised their heads against him again. Bhoja pre¬ 
pared himself to punish them. Meruturiga in his Prabandha-cintamani 
states: 

“In a certain year, owing to a failure of rain, it became impossible 
to obtain grain and grass and king Bhima was informed by his re¬ 
presentatives that king Bhoja for this very reason was preparing for 
an invasion. This made him anxious, and he gave orders to his diplo- 


* See supra, p. 78: Chapter on the Kacchapaghatas. 

* EL. IX, pp. 70 ff. 

* RMR., 1917, pp. 2-3. 

* Ibid, 
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matic agent Damara to this effect.’’^ It is further narrated that Damara 
diverted the attentions of Bhoja from Gujarata by getting a drama per¬ 
formed in which Munja’s death at the hands of Tailapa II was staged. 
In this act a certain angry king tried to make Tailapa, who had 
secured himself a comfortable corner in the prison, get up. Tailapa 
replies “I have an ancestral holding here. Why should I leave my own 
home at the bidding of a new-comer like you?’’ At first sight Bhoja 
was pleased with the flattery and praised Damara for which he received 
from him a prompt reply—Tving, the display of wit is, no doubt, 
extraordinary, but for the ignorance that this actor shows with regard 
to the history of the hero of the tale, for this mighty king Tailapadeva 
is recognized by having the head of the king Munja fixed on a stake’. 
Thus stung by his sarcasm Bhoja gave up the intention of invading 
Gujarata and invaded Karnataka.”* 

This story, however, has little factual value. Moreover, there is no in- 
scriptional evidence to confirm it. Mcrutuhga, on the other hand, informs us 
that Bhoja did not actually invade the Deccan in hot haste. He says:— 

“Hearing that a very strong force was coming under the banner 
of Tailapa Bhoja became very much perturbed and at this juncture 
Damara came to him and showing him a forged rescript from his king 
informed Bhoja that Bhima had reached Bhogapura. This news per¬ 
plexed him more. It was to him like the sprinkling of salt on a wound. 
Bhoja entreatingly asked Damara “You must, by hook or by crook, pre¬ 
vent your master from coming here during the current year”. Bhoja 
presented him a male and a female elephants to appease Bhima.'* 

^ SJGM., I, p. 30: 3 T 5 T ^ 

* Ibid., p. 31: ^Isfq 
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This episode reminds us that by that time Bhoja must have been 
much tired b}^ his constant warfare with his neighbouring kings. He might 
have become old too, perhaps more than 64 years old. 

His two enemies Bhima of Anahillapatan and Kalacuri Karna were 
getting restive. Bhoja, however, had to play his lost drama with them. The 
rivalry between Bhima and Bhoja was not merely political, it was cultural 
too. Many anecdotes preserved in the .Frabandha-cintdmani as well as the 
Purdtana Prabandha-saiigraha relate several events which reveal the state 
of affairs fairly. 

Bhima attempted to kill Bhoja several times. Merutuhga records that 
at one time when Bhoja was worshipping his family goddess in a temple 
in the suburb of Dhara, he was surprised and nearly captured by a party 
of Gujarata cavalry.' 

At last with Karna of Dahala and the CaJukya Somesvara, Bhima 
formed a confederacy to kill Bhoja and in it he succeeded at last. Bhima 
allured Karna, having promised him the half of Bhoja’s kingdom. 

Thus Prabandha-cAntdmavi in a different version relates a story. It runs 
thus: 


“Karna feeling jealous of Bhoja’s fame and other paraphernalia 
demanded either war or acceptance of his supremacy by Bhoja. But Bhoja, 
being afraid of breaking his promise, remained silent. Then Karna set out 
with 137 kings to make war on Bhoja and at the same time he invited 
Bhima to attack Malava in the rear, promising him the half of Bhoja’s 
kingdom. Then king Bhoja being attacked by those two kings, lost his 
pride, as a snake, overcome with a charm, loses its poison. And then a 
sudden malady took hold of Bhoja. Nobody was allowed to enter the 
door of Bhoja’s fort. The king Bhima sent his servant to his own diplo¬ 
matic agent Damara in order to ascertain the condition of Bhoja.^ When 


^ [ Contd.l 

^ Ibid., p. 48: I 
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Bhoja expired, Kania broke down the fort and took all the wealth of 
Bhoja, whereupon Bhima sent the following order to Damara: “ you must 
give me either half of the kingdom stipulated for, duly obtaining it 
from Karna, or your own head.” Accordingly he entered the royal pavilion 
with thirty-two foot soldiers and took Karna prisoner, when he was 
asleep in the middle of the day. Then Karna placed in one division a 
shrine of the gods, and in the other all the property of the kingdom and 
.said to Damara “Take whichever half you please.” Then Damara 
took the shrine and made a present of it to Bhima.” 

Though the whole story cannot be taken as true, yet certain facts men¬ 
tioned in it need our consideration. Damara of this legend is certainly identi¬ 
cal with Darnodara mentioned by Hemacandra. That Bhima attacked Karna 
and his minister, having taken the golden shrine, the bloomed fame of Bhoja, 
and made peace with Karna is also stated by Hemacandra in his Dvydhraya- 
kavya} But, unfortunately, we have no documentary evidence to prove this 
joint attack of Bhima and Karna on Bhoja and his sudden death. The Vada- 
nagar-prasasti composed by the Jain Sripala states on the other hand Bhima’s 
attack over Dhara, the city of Malava emperor.' 

His death: Regarding the death of Bhoja, the Jain chroniclers have no 
definite statement. The Prabandha-cinldmani in one place states that “the 
king Bhoja being attacked by those two kings, lost his pride, as a snake, 
overcome with a charm, loses its poison, and then a sudden disease took hold 
of Bhoja and he was hidden by the people.From this statement certain 
scholars inferred that Bhoja died during a joint attack on Dhara by the 
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Caulukya Bhima I and Karna, the Kalacuri king.' But in another place, the 
same work, however, relates: 

•‘Then Bhoja, as his journey to the other world drew nigh, performed 
the religious duties appropriate to the occasion, and gave the following 
order “After my death, my hands are to be placed outside my chariot” 
and then went to heaven.“ 

This indicates his natural death. This seems plausible also to me, because 
the Prabandha-cintamani refers to the fact that “then Karna, hearing of that 
occurrence, broke down the fort and took all the wealth of Bhoja.” It seems 
that in the former attack king Bhoja was only defeated but not captured 
and the shock of this defeat, probably, resulted in his death. The Purdtana 
Prabandha-san^raha states that Bhoja died of diarrhoea.* 

Bhoja bore the title Tribhuvana-Narayana. A Jain work on grammar, 
namely, the Ganaratna-mahodadhi, refers to this title as Triloka-Narayaija,* 
which is the same; Triloka and 'I'ribhuvana being synonym.^. He was also 
called as Dharesvara and Malavacakravarti.’’"’ 

Foundation of Dhdrd'. According to the Jain prabandhas, Bhoja found¬ 
ed the city of Dhara. Merutuhga relates one story: 

“When Bhoja was listening to the reading of a treatise on law he 
heard of Radhavedha of Arjuna. He thought to practise it and thus suc¬ 
ceeded in performing the world-famed Radhavedha. Then he arranged 
a festival to show his skill, which was attended by all the citizens. But 
an oilman and a tailor did not come, out of contempt. Being asked they 
themselves showed their skill in that art and in this way they lowered 
the king’s pride. They said: “King Bhoja, I know why you performed the 
cleaving of Radha. It was because Your Majesty could not tolerate an 
opposite to Dhara.” In these words he was praised by the learned and 
being desirous of laying out a new city he founded it after the name of 
a prostitute named Dhara who showed him an accurate plan,”® 

' DHNL, II, 869. 

* Ibid., p. 51: 
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To this legend we need not attach much importance, because Udayapur- 
prasasti informs us that Vairisiriiha, an ancestor of Bhoja, made the name of 
Dhara etymologically fit by killing the enemies with the edge of the sword.^ 

As a patron oj learning: King Bhoja figures in the Indian literature 
and folklore not merely as a warrior in various campaigns but is also 
renowned for his liberally patronising Art and Literature just as his 
illustrious uncle was. He made, however, his name immortal by promoting 
various cultural activities. His court was graced by a group of eminent contem¬ 
porary Indian scholars. They were known as the jewels of the court {sabhd- 
ratna), Merutuhga, in his Bhlma-Bhoja-prabandhd^ mentions the names of 
some of them, such as, Magha, Sita, Dhanapala, Sobhana muni, Manatunga, 
Bana, Mayura, Rajasekhara. The Bhoja-prabandha adds Damodara, Kalidasa, 
and Bhavabhfiti. But some of the names, it seems, are anachronisms. For 
example, the poets Bana, Mayura, Manatunga, Magha, Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti 
and Rajasekhara could not have been ceriainly contemporaries of Bhoja. We 
know from the history of Saiiiskrt literature that Bana, Mayura and Mana- 
tuhga were almost contemporaries of Harsavardhana; Bhavabhuti was in the 
court of Ya.sovarman of Kanauj; and Rajasekhara flourished under Mahendra- 
Pala of Kanauj; the rest lived earlier than Bhoja. Merutuhga also informs 
us that the poetess Sita was in his court but according to the statement of the 
Navasdhasdnka'carUa, she lived in the court of Krsnaraja, one of the fore¬ 
fathers of Bhoja.'^ 

His munificence: His love of learning and literature inspired him so 
much that he occasionally distributed his wealth among the erudites to pro¬ 
mote their cause. He bestowed rich gifts upon the person who composed even 
an ordinary stanza. His munificences are recorded in the Jain prabandhas in 
the form of several anecdotes, only few abstracts from which arc reproduced 
below:— 

One night a certain thief cut a tunnel beneath the wall of the palace 
and entered the treasure-room where the king was sleeping. The king 
suddenly awoke at the mid-night hour and seeing the moon recently 
risen in sky ‘dike the rising of his literary .sea,” there arose from his lips 
this half stanza: 


> EI., I., p. 234; I 
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“What appears on the body of the moon like a strip of cloud 
They assert is a hare but 1 think it does not wear that form.” 

The thief replied: 

•‘But 1 think that the moon has its body well marked with the brands of 
a hundred scares of the meteor strokes of the side looks of the maidens 
who are parted from the foes you have killed.” 

The thief was rewarded by the king very generously for this. 

On one occasion when the king was going round on his daily circuit, 
he happened to reach the bank of the river, where he saw a Brahmana, 
fording the river with a load of fire-wootl on his head. The king asked 
him in a quarter stanza: 

“How deep is the water, O Brahmana?” 

The Brahmana completed the line with— 

“O King, it is knee deep.” 

The king continued— 

“How were you reduced to this state?” 

The Brahmana replied— 

“Now everywhere are there patrons like you.” 

The king gave a large present to that poor Brahmana. 

On a subsequent occasion a family consisting of a father, mother, 
son, daughter and a wretched one-eyed maid servant, all learned, were 
waiting at the gate eager for an interview with the king. They were 
admitted and the king gave each of them a quarter couplet to complete, 
which they did wisely. The king rewarded them and took the daughter 
as his wife.’ 

As a scholar-. King Bhoja was a great scholar and a skilful poet him¬ 
self. He is said to have comiio.sed about two dozen works on various subjects, 
such as medicine, astronomy, religion, grammar, architecture, alaihkara, lexi¬ 
cography, arts etc. It is, however, doubtful that in the midst of his incessant 
military activities Bhoja found lime to write so many books himself. It may 
be possible that some of them were composed by the literary men of his 
court and later on ascribed to him. 

By his magnificent generosity Bhoja encouraged the poets to compose 
literary works. We have seen that the Jain Dhanapala wrote his Tilakamah- 
jari for the gratification of Bhoja.® 

* Ibid., p. 27. 

* See supra p. 88. 
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The completion of stanzas (samasyd-purti) was one of poetic fashions 
of the day and it is said that Bhoja was daily surrounded by a hundred scholars 
who were skilled in this type of poetic composition.' 

The display of poetic repartee became part of di[)lomatic conversation 
also, mostly between Bhoja and Bhinia T C'aulukya.“ 

Bhoja was very proud of the learning and poetic skill of the scholars of 
his country and contemptuous of those of Gujarat. Once he remarked to 
the Gujarata consul in his court: ‘^not one of your most famous scholars is 
fit to be weighed in the balance with a cowherd of my land.’^*' 

A huge production of the Jain literature and other literatures during his 
period shows the multifarious activities of Bhoja to promote the cause of 
learning.'' Several Jain authors like Prabhacandra, Dhanapala, Santi§ena, 
Mahendrasuri. etc., flourished during his reign. Bhoja was also a just man. 
He always heard the complaints of his subjects and tried to remove them. 
He freely moved among his people to know their distress. 

His religion', Bhoja was a Saivite. A Jain work on grammar, namely, 
the Ganaratna-mahodadhij relates: ‘Though your forefathers Vairisiiiiha etc., 
were devotees of Siva, you only have realised the god Siva.^’‘* This statement 
confirms the above fact. He, however, always respected the learned men ir¬ 
respective of caste and creed. A Jain inscription from Sravaiiabelgola informs 
us that the feet of the Jain monk, Prabhacandra were worshipped by king 
Bhoja of Dhara." A second Jain inscription from Dubkund of the time of 
the Kacchapaghata king Vikramasiriiha mentions that the Jain preceptor 
Santisena defeated all those (Ambarasena etc.) scholars in the court of the 
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king Bhoja who showed dishonour to the Jain scholars.* Merutuhga and 
Prabhacandra amply refer to the discussions between the Jain Dhanapala and 
Bhoja, which indicates how tolerant in religious matters Bhoja was.* 

SUCCESSORS OF BHOJA: 

Jayasimka and Udaydditya: From the Modesa grant referred to above 
we have already known that Bhoja had a son by name Vatsaraja. We, however, 
know nothing of him from any sources. It seems that he predeceased his father. 

The Mandhata grant dated V.E. 1112'’ and the Panhera Stone inscrip¬ 
tion dated V.E. 1116 ,'* both belonging to the reign of Jayasimha, inform us 
that Jayasimha, as a successor of Bhoja, ruled Malava for four years. But 
the Udayapur and the Nagpur pra§astis of the Paramaras do not mention 
the name of Jayasiriiha. According to them Udayaditya was the successor of 
Bhoja. It seems that they have omitted the name of Jayasiriiha. The Jain 
chroniclers, however, did not record the names of the two kings. 

Jagaddcva [Lakpnadcva): Udayaditya’s son Jagaddeva is known from 
the Jainad (Jainath) inscription found in the N.E. of the Hyderabad 

State." He is referred to there as the son of Udayaditya and paternal nephew 
of Bhoja and conquering the country of the Andhras. Recently three of his 
coins have been found in Madhya Pradesa. From their fabric and type the 
coins appear to be South Indian.** It seems that he ruled over Deccan. Accord¬ 
ing to the Rusamdld, Jagaddeva was one of the two sons of Uday¬ 
aditya born from Solafiki queen. On account of a pialace intrigue he left 

Malava and entered in the services of Caulukya Jayasimha. He served him 
for 18 years but when the king advanced to attack Dhara he quitted his ser¬ 
vice and returned to his father, who soon after invested him with ‘the royal 
authority." The Jain prabandhas also mention a Jagaddeva. While the 

Purdtam Prabandha-sangraha speaks of him as belonging to the Paramara 
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family and in the association of king Siddharaja Jayasiriiha,^ the Prabandha- 
cintdmani, however, does not know him as a Paramara but mentions him with 
Jayasimha Caulukya of Gujarata, and king Paramardi of Kuntala country.^ 
I have elsewhere shown that a Jagaddeva of the Jain prabandhas may be 
taken as identical with the prince of the same name of the Santara family 
of the south, most probably the son of the sister of Mayanalla, the mother 
of Jayasimha Siddharaja, and not with Jagaddeva Paramara.^ 

It is true that Jagaddeva was an historical person proved by the Jainad 
inscription but the statement of the Rdsamald, which speaks of him as 
belonging to the court of Jayasirhha Siddharaja, is based on an erroneous 
tradition, for wc know that the historical Jagaddeva whose approximate 
period is V.E, 1143 - 1160 , is very senior to Jayasiiiiha Siddharaja (V.E. 
1150 - 1199 ). Most probably it seems that the chroniclers of Gujarata con¬ 
fused this Jagaddeva with another Jagaddeva of the later period. According 
to certain scholars Jagaddeva was a v/ruda of Laksmadeva who is mentioned 
in the Nagpur prasasti as one of the two sons of Udayaditya.^ The Prabandha- 
cintdmani states that Jagaddeva was given a province to rule by king Para¬ 
mardi of Kuntala. It also records some stories regarding his great abilities. The 
same inscription tells us that Lak.smadeva was succeeded by his brother 
Naravarman.® 

Naravarman ( 1094-1133 A.D.): Naravarman, in the Jain litera¬ 
ture, has been shown on hostile terms with the Gurjara king Jayasirhha 
( 1094-1144 A.D.) and two or three Cahamana kings. Merutuhga says:— 

^^Once king Jayasirhha was absent from his capital on his pilgrimage. 
Yasovarman, the king of Malava, taking advantage of the opportunity, 
began to overrun Gujarata. Plis minister Santu asked him on what condi¬ 
tion he would return. He said, T will return if you make over to me the 
merit which your master has gained by his pilgrimage to the shrine of 
the god of Somesvara’. Santu, having washed the king’s feet, threw 
into the hollow of his hand a handful of water, as a sign of the trans- 


1 SJGM., II, p. 25: 
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ference of that merit, and thus he induced the king to return. When 
Siddharaja Jayasiriiha returned he became angry.”‘ 


This episode most probably contains the historical fact. We know that, 
after the death of Bhoj'a, the rivalry between Paramara and Caulukya family 
increased considerably. Bhoja’s two or three succe.ssors could not revive the 
glory of Ujj'ayani again, but they continued the struggle with Caulukyas. 
Naravarman and his son Yaso\'arman both were the contemporaries of Jaya- 
simha. This above-mentioned event seems to have occurred in the reign of 
Naravarman though Merutunga connects it with the reign of Yasovarman 
the son of Naravarman, which seems to be a mistake. Moreover, Yasovarman 
was a weak ruler and he was defeated by jayasimha. So this event can be 
placed in his reign. Several other Jain authorities like the Kumdrapdla- 
carita of Jayasiihhasuri, the Kumdrapdla-prabandha of Jinamandanagan and 
the Prabandha-ko§a of Raj'asekhara refer to this struggle between Naravarman 
and Jayasiriiha.- They state that in this struggle Naravarman was imprisoned 
by Jayasiriiha, which seems a poetic fancy, for the earlier work Klrtikaumudl 
refers to the fact that Jayasiriiha captured the city of Dhara of Naravarman, 
and the Talwara inscription informs us that Jayasiriiha humbled the pride 
of Naravarman. 

]\Iost probably allied to the above quoted episode is another episode 
recorded in the Purdtana Prabundha-sangraha. It runs as follows:— 


“Once wrath prevailed between Jayasimha and the minister Santu 
(perhaps on account of his surrender to Naravarman). There¬ 
upon Santu left Patana in high resentment and went to Dhara 
with bag and baggage. Jayasiriiha sent his man in disguise to get 
the first-hand knowledge of his activities. Santu while living there in 
Malava did not shake his allegiance to his previous lord and the land. 


1 SJGM., I., pp. .58-59: 
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He told the Malava king that his king is aggrieved due to some unknown 
reason. He would call him back in a few days. Jayasimha, on the other 
side, expressed repentance and invited Santu to return. The old minister 
accepting this invitation returned but on his way he died at Ahada, near 
Udayapur.’” This episode confirms the above event and shows that it must 
have occurred at the early period of both the kings. 

A Jain inscription from Bijolia of the Cahamana Somesvara informs us 
that Ajayadeva (c. 1106 A.D.), one of the ancestors of Somesvara, captured one 
Sollana, a commander-in-chief (Dandanayakavara) of Malava alive, in the 
field of battle." Naravarnian, most probably, was the contemporary of Ajaya- 
raja and Sollaya. His general might have been defeated by Ajayaraja. The 
same inscription informs us that Ajayaraja’s son Arnoraja showed disrespect 
to one who called Nirvaya Narayaya, and brought him to humiliation."’ This 
Nirvana Narayaya has been identified by scholars with Naravarman who was 
a contemporary of both Ajayaraja and Arnoraja. The Puratana Prabandha- 
sangraka states in one place that Naravarman was defeated three times by 
VLsaladeva (Cahamana ruler V'igraharaja III, c. 1100 A.U.)^ which seems 
to have been recorded by mistake in place of the above-narrated defeat. The 
same book calls Naravarman as Viveka Narayiuia.’ It appears that Naravar¬ 
man might have been a saintly king. His two epithets Nirvaya Narayaya and 
Viveka Narayaya fairly connote this meaning. 

Yasovarman: Naravarman before the year 1133 A.D. was succeeded 
by his son Yasovarman. In his reign the hostility with Caulukya Jayasimha 
resulted in a disastrous misfortune to the Paramaras. Jayasimha with huge 
preparation invaded the Malava country. It was the time of the beginning 
of Yasovarman’s reign. He involved him in a long-drawn war of twelve years. 
The contemporary authority Hemacandra states:— 

Jayasiriiha advanced towards Malava with slow speed. On tlie way 
he subdued all the petty princes. The Bhillas offered him their services. 
Then he encamped his garrison by the bank of Sipra and sacked the city 

^ SJGM., II. p. 79. 
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of Dhara. Yaiovarman, being frightened, remained in the fort of Dhara 
and closed all the gates and put sharpened arrows on them. Jayasiihha 
with the help of an elephant by name Yasahpata^ broke open all the 
gates. YaSovarman fled from Dhara. Jayasiihha pursued him. “This 
Caulukya hero of renown, like unto a dancer, wielding his blade in bat¬ 
tle, seized Malava’s field-fleeing monarch, who from Dhara had fled.’” 
Merutunga gives us detailed description of the capture of Dhara:— 
“The king started on an expedition to that country of Malavas. 
There a war of twelve year.s’ duration took place in which the king was 
victorious and he took this vow: T will not eat today until I have cap¬ 
tured the fort of Dhara’. The ministers and the foot soldiers killed the 
Paramara Rajputas by five hundred at a time, but still were unable to 
fulfil the king’s vow by the end of the day; so he had to fulfil it in an 
equivocal manner by breaking into Dhara made of meal. Then the king 
was desirous of turning back and he revealed it to the minister Munjala. 
Munjala, at last, got ready a plan to break the fort. The king was in¬ 
formed. He led his army to the southern gate of the fort and reckless of 
the fact that the fort was hard to enter, he with the help of a mighty 
elephant named Ya^ahpatala driven by mahut Samala got broken the 
iron bar. The gates were then opened. But in this effort the elephant 
died and a temple of Ganapati was created in his memory in the vil¬ 
lage Vadasara. Siddharaja then captured Yasovarman, established there 
his sovereignty and returned to Patana.® 

This battle of Dhara must have been won before the year V.E. 1192 
(c. 1135 A.D.) because a colophon of the Jain MS namely, the Navapada laghu- 
vrttij' informs us that at that time Jayasirhha bore the title of Avantinatha. 
The Gala grant,'* dated V.E. 1193 (c. 1136 A.D.), confirms this fact. 
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These continuous wars with the Caulukyas ruined the fortunes of the 
Paramaras. It is believed that the Paramaras never fully recovered from that 
blow which destroyed Bhoja and his empire, till at last the last campaign 
with Jayasiriiha so shattered their energies that they could not regain their 
pristine glory even after the death of Jayasiriiha. 

Yaiovarman continued to rule as a maharaja —a puppet ruler—over a 
petty principality on the banks of Kali Sindhu till 1142 A.D. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Jayavarman, who was dethroned by another son Ajaya- 
varman in 1144 A.D. The third son Lak$mivarman and his successors also 
continued to rule over a principality in Malava between 1144 and 1200 A.D. 
Unfortunately, we have no account of all these successors in the Jain sources. 

From the inscriptions of Jayasiriiha it appears that he was the lord of 
the whole territory from Pancamahal to the Betwa. 

After the expiry of Jayasiriiha, during the reign of his successor Kumara- 
pala, we learn that a certain Ballala was ruler over Avanti-M^ava. 

BaUala ( 1243-1244 A.D.): The Dvydhaya-kdvya relates that 

Kumarapala advanced to subdue Ballala after defeating C^amana Amia. 
The reason why he advanced to attack BallMa is given by Hemacandra in a 
passage. He states that before Anna advanced upon the frontier of Gujarat 
he formed an alliance with Ballala, the king of Avanti, and it was arranged 
that both the powers should simultaneously attack the Caulukya kingdom 
from the north and the east.^ Kumarapala himself proceeded to overcome 
Anna and sent his two generals to check Ballala. When he returned to his 
capital, he was informed that his two generals had gone over to the king of 
Ujjain, Ballala, and he was advancing towards Anahillapura. Thereupon 
Kumarap^a attacked and totally defeated him." 

The Vasanta-vildsd^ also refers to Kumarapala’s victory over Bal¬ 
lala while the Kirti-kaumudi* informs us that the latter was beheaded by 
Kumarapala. A Jain inscription from Mt. Abu informs us that “the Paramara 
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Yasodhavala of Candravatl quickly killed Ballala, the lord of M^ava, when 
he had learnt that he had become hostile to the Caulukya king Kumarapala.”^ 
The identification of this lord of Malava has been made with Ballala men¬ 
tioned in the Vadnagar praSasti (V.E. 1208).® From this it appears that Bal- 
laJa must have lost his life between c. 1144 and 1151 A.D. The identification 
of this Ballala is a matter of great controversy. Keilhorn assumes that after 
the crushing defeat of Ya^ovarma, a brave and diligent man by name Bal¬ 
lala of unknown lineage might have usurped some parts of Malava. Mr. 
C. V. Vaidya conjectures that it is a viruda (second name) of Jayavarman, 
the first son of Yasovarman.® There are, however, hypotheses. Strangely 
enough, we do not find his name among the epigraphs of Malava. 

■ But it is quite certain that Jayavarman was overpowered by more than 
one king. The Candella Madanavarman (1128-1193 A.D.) is mentioned in his 
records that ‘he defeated the Malava king’.^ Jagadekamalla (1139-1150 A.D.), 
the Calukya of Kalyani assisted by the Hoysala Narasiihha I also claims 
that ‘he subdued Malava monarch’.® Between 1143 and 1144 A.D. Jaya¬ 
varman, however, was on the throne of Malava. 

There are certain kings named as Ballala among the Hoysalas of Mysore 
and it is likely that he may have been one of them, as viceroy or feudatory 
of Jagadekamalla II.® 

After Jayavarman his succession was divided in his younger brothers 
Ajayavarman and Laksmivarman. Ajayavarman carved out a principality 
of his own by capturing some portion of the territory. We, however, do not 
know of them from the Jain sources. 

Vindhyavartnan (1192 A.D.): Ajayavarman’s son and successor 
Vindhyavarman appears to have recovered Dhara which had been lost to his 
family since the day of Ya^ovarman. The copper plate grant of his grandson 
Arjunavarman informs us that his long arm was eager to extirpate the Gur- 
jaras. The recovery of Dhara must have been made about V.E. 1249 (A.D. 
1192) because we are informed from the colophon of a Jain work Sagara- 
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dharmamxta of ASadhara that the author’s father Salakhaija (Sallaksana) 
“on account of the fear of the loss of his virtues came from the Sap^alaksa 
country, infested by the Mlecchas to M^ava-mandala, which was full of vigour 
of the trivargas increased by the scent of the arms of king Vindhya.”* Com¬ 
menting on the Mlecchas, the author himself says that he meant ‘Sihab-ud-Din 
Turuska-raja’. VVe, however, know from history that the invasion of Sihab-ud- 
Din over that land had occurred in V.E. 1249 (A.D. 1192). According 
to tlie same authority Mahakavi Bilhana served as the Sandhivigrahika- 
mantri of Vindhyavarman.* We have fortunately an inscription of this minis¬ 
ter dated in the reign of his master, found at Mandapadurga (mod. Mandu).'* 
There are many Bilhanas in the Samskrt literature and this Bilhana is ap¬ 
parently different from Bilhana, the author of the Vikramdnkadeva-carita. 

Subhatavarman: Vindhyavarman was succeeded by his son Subhata- 
varman known in the Jain chronicles as Sohada. Merutuhga in one 
place relates that during the reign of the Caulukya Bhima II “the Malava 
king Sohada advanced to the border of Gujarata, with the intention of devas¬ 
tating the country.”^ It, however, seems that he did not get a singular suc¬ 
cess. The grants of his successors confirm the statement of the Jain author." 
This shows that at that time the position of the Paramaras had become so 
well consolidated that they became able to invade their rivals. 

Arjmavartnan (c. 1211-1216 A.D.): Subhatavarman’s son and 
successor was Arjunavarman. The Prabandha-cintdmani mentions that he 
destroyed the country of Gujarata.* This statement is confirmed by the 
grants of his successors and by Sridhara prasasti of Bhima II, dated V.E. 
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1273 (1216 A.D.). The Sridhara pra^asti says that Srldhara, by the process 
of the mantras, withheld Devapattana shaken by the elephants of Malava.’ 
But the king who was defeated, was not actually Bhima II. He was, perhaps, 
Jayasiihha (Jayantasiiiiha), sometime usurper of the throne of Bhima II. 
according to the Pdrijdtamanjari. During his reign the Jain poet A§adhara 
went to reside in Nalakacchapura (mod. Nalacha, near Dhara).® We learn 
from ASadhara that Dhara was then a great centre of learning. These wars and 
strifes did not mar the traditions of Dhara coming down from the time of the 
great kings Vakpatiraja Muhja and Bhoja. Asadhara got his education there 
and taught several pupils, prominent among them were Visalakirti, Vinaya- 
candra and royal preceptor (Rajaguru) Madana.* His son Cahada was a 
favourite man of king Arjuna.^ 

We have three grants of his reign ranging from V.E. 1267 to 1272 (A.D. 
1211-15). The Bhopal grant (ii), dated V.E. 1272, was composed by the 
Rajaguru Madana with permission of the Mahdsdndhivigrahika Raj'a Salla- 
khana, (Sallaksana).'' This Sallakhana is probably identical with the father 
of AMdhara of that name. Rajaguru Madana is the same as the pupil of 
Asadhara. This Madana composed two more grants and a drama entitled 
Pdrijdtamanjari or Vijayahi as a prasasti to Arjunavarman. It has been 
found incised on a slab attached to the northern wall of the Kamal Maula 
mosque at Dhara.® From this drama we know that king Arj'unavarman him¬ 
self was a great literary man. He wrote a commentary on the Amandataka. 
The Pdrijdtamanjari calls him as the incarnation of Bhoj'a which is not far 
from truth. Arjunavarman was also a great patron of scholars. He honoured 
them and appointed them to dignified posts. We know from two royal grants of 
the king that the poet Bilhana was also his Sdndhivigrahika (the minister of 
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war and peace).‘ A^adhara was on cordial terms with the poet and was once 
called Sarasvatiputra by him.^ 

Devapdla (c. 1218-36 A.D.): Arjunavarman was succeeded some time 
before V.E. 1275 by Devapala. The Jain scholar Asadhara survived Arjuna¬ 
varman and finished his Jinayajnakalpa during the reign of Deva¬ 
pala. It was completed in V.E. 1285 (A.D. 1228). According to 

the same scholar he was also called Sahasamalla.* Jayasiihhasuri, the author 
of the Hammira-mada-mardana refers to an incident of Devapala’s reign. He 
tells us that in alliance with the Yadava king Simhana (Sirighana, A.D. 1210- 
47) he made a joint attack on Viradhavala, the Vaghela chief of Dholka, but 
due to the ability of the spies appointed by Vastupala, the minister of the 
Vaghela chief, dissensions arose in the camps of the allied monarchs and the 
calamity was averted.* 

It is not possible to identify this Devapala from the Jain sources. But 
fortunately we have four inscriptions of his reign ranging from V.E. 1275 to 
1289. The first Harsauda stone inscription is dated V.E. 1275 (A.D. 1218).® 
The second Mandhata grant, dated V.E. 1282 (A.D. 1225), is, however, the 
most important.® It throws light on the lineage of Devapala and informs us 
that it was composed by Raja guru Madana with the assent of the Mahasandhi- 
vigrahika —Pandita Bilhana. The third and fourth inscriptions are from 
Udayapur, which merely record the years V.E. 1286 (c. 1229 A.D.) and 
1289 (c. 1232 A.D.)^ in the victorious reign of Devapala. The Man¬ 
dhata plates distinctly state that Devapala was the son of Harikandra. In 
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the opinion of Keilhorn HariScandra was the son of Mahakumara Lak§mi- 
varman, a brother of Ajayavarman, who was the originator of the line to 
which Arjunavarman belonged.^ The same scholar assumes that the line of 
Laksmivarman never regarded the line of Ajayavarman as the line of legiti¬ 
mate rulers of Malava. And it was perhaps due to the absence of any male 
heirs of Arjunavarman that the throne was occupied by Devapala. Thus the line 
of Arjunavarman or more appropriately of Ajayavarman ceased to exist. 

The Mandhata grant also indicates that Madana, the preceptor of Arjuna¬ 
varman, continued to serve in that capacity under the new king. Likewise, 
Bilhana, who served the previous kings, appears also to have retained the 
post of minister of peace and war under the new administration. This also 
to a certain extent indicates that the transference of power had been made 
peacefully or with the consent of all the members of the court of the previous 
king. The Jain sources, however, give no account of this event. 

Jaitugideva (1239-43 A.D.): Devapala’s son Jaitugideva succeeded 
him. He had the viruda BaJa-Narayana. The Jain poet Asadhara survived 
Devapala and completed his Trisasti-smrti in V.E. 1292 (c. 1235 A.D.),* 
his Sagdra-dharmamrta in V.E. 1296 {c. 1239 A.D.)® and his Anagdra- 
dhartndmrta in V.E. 1300 (c. 1243 A.D.)* in the time of the new king. A 
Jain work Karmavipdka-tikd was also written during his reign in V.E. 1295 
at Nalakacchapur. It seems that Nalakacchapur was a great centre of Jain 
scholars at that time.” No inscriptions of this king have yet been discover¬ 
ed. The Cirwa inscription of Samarasimha* (V.E. 1330) informs us that 
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Jaitrasiihha Guhila (c. 1213-1256) fought with the MaJava king. I have 
elsewhere shown that the M^ava king might have been Jaitugideva, who is 
almost a contemporary of the Guhila Jaitrasiihha.^ 

Jayavartnan II (1256-1260 A.D.): Jaitugi was succeeded by his 
younger brother (anuja) Jayavarman II. We have one inscription of this 
king amongst the Jain sources. It is called Modi stone inscription, found in 
a Jain temple at Modi, Indore Division, Madhya Pradesh. The record is frag¬ 
mentary. It is dated V.E. 1314 and refers itself to the reign of (Paramara) 
Jayavarmadeva. We have two more inscriptions of his reign: one from 
Rahatgadh in the Sagar district (M.P.) dated in V.E. 1312 (c. 1256 A.D.) 
in victorious reign of Jayavarmadeva and the other Mandhata grant dated 
V.E. 1317 (c. 1260 A.D.). The latter gives the names of his father and 
brother. 

These inscriptions show that Jayavarman (II) ruled at Dhara at least 
from V.E. 1312 to 1317 (c. 1256-60 A.D.). 

History knows two or three more princes of this dyn 2 isty ruling later, 
but in the Jain sources, except Bhoja II, they find no mention. 

Bhoja II: The Hammira-niahdkdvya of Nayacandra tells us that 
the C^amana prince Hammira {c. 1283-1301 A.D.), in the course of his 
digvijaya defeated Bhoja of Dhara, encamped in Ujjayani and worshipped 
at the temple of Mahakala.*’ Scholars conjectured that he might be a succes¬ 
sor of Arjunavarman II, but they did not know the exact relationship of 
the two. According to the Muslim chroniclers he embraced Muhammadanism. 

Remarks: One thing appears from the history of the later Paramaras 
that even in the time of rapid succession of the kings, the literary stream 
of Dhara was not disturbed and it always received the generous patronage 
of the kings. The scholars, in spite of political disturbances, were devoted 
to serve the cause of learning in its various branches. During this period 
scholars were honoured with high posts in the state. Religion and caste were 
no barriers to promotion. On account of generous patronage the state was 
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full of scholars. It was a period of glorious literary productions to which the 
Jains along with others contributed their share. 

The following members of the Paramara dynasty are known from the 
Jain sources: 


ParamSra 

Krsuaraja alias DhGmaraja 
Vairisimha 

I 

Slyaka (II) 

_ ^ _ 

Vakpatiraja, Muhja Sindhuraja 

..j_ 

Bhoja I 


Naravarman 

Yasovarman 

I 

Vindhyavarman 

I 

Subhatavarman alias Sohada 

I 

Arjunavarman 


Jugaddeva alias 
Laksmadeva 


Devapala 


Jayatugideva 


Jayavarman II 
Bhoja II 



CHAPTER Vil 


THE DYNASTIES OF RAJASTHANA 
THE CAHAMANAS 

The Jains supply valuable information about the history of Cahamanas, 
though not as amply as about the history of the Paramaras already dealt 
with or of the Caulukyas to be traced later. 

Origin: There are nearly one hundred inscriptions belonging to this 
family including many Jain inscriptions. Some of them throw light on the 
origin of this family. A Jain inscription from Bijolia dated V.E. 1226 (A.D. 
1170 ) of the time of Prthviraja’s father Somesvara, gives the genealogy of 
this dynasty from a Cahamana, the eponymous prince, born from the Surya- 
maiiclala to whom the Prthvhdja-vijaya and Hammtra-mahdkdvya of the 
Jain Nayacandrasuri trace the origin^ I'he Sundha Hill inscription, com¬ 
posed by the Jain teacher Jayamahgala of Brhadgaccha, dated V.E. 1319 , 
records that ‘formerly there was a hero Cahamana, a source of joy to the 
great ^§i V^atsa’.“ The Bijolia inscription, after Cahamana, mentions one 
Vi§nu or Vasudeva and then, in the 12 th verse it refers to ‘a vipra named 
Samanta belonging to Vatsa gotrd^:'' Thus these two Jain inscriptions as¬ 
sociate the one or the other member of this branch with the holy Vatsa, 
certainly a Vedic Rsi, who was born in the Solar race of the Aryans. 

This fact can also be confirmed by a number of other inscriptions of the 
dynasty, for instance, the Sevadi copper plate, dated 1119 A.D. described the 
originator of the Cahamana dynasty as belonging to Solar race of the Ksat- 
riyas,"* The Jain work Hammtra-mahdkdvya of Nayacandrasuri, the grand¬ 
son of the spiritual adviser of Hammira of Ranathambhora {c. 1283-1301 
A.D.), records the tradition as follows: 

‘'Once upon a time, Brahma wandered in search of a holy place 

where to hold a sacrifice. The lotus which he held in his hand fell on 

1 E/., XXVI, pp. 84-112, V. 10 : ^ I 

* Ibid., IX, p. 70 ff. V. 4: _ 

?#NrrprT5T: gni 

* Ibid., XXVI, Vs. 11-12: ^sfq 

first: grr i 

^ Ibid., XI, pp. 304 «. 
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the ground as if unable to bear the superior beauty of the lotus-likc 
palm of the god.^ The god from this circumstance regarded the spot 
where the lotus fell as an auspicious one, and there, freed from anxiety, 
commenced the sacrifice. Anticipating persecution from Danavas, the 
god remembered the thousand-rayed one (the Sun), when a being, his 
face surrounded by a halo of radiance, came down from the orb of the 
Sun, Him, the destroyer, Brahma appointed to the work of protecting 
the sacrifice. From that day the place where the lotus fell has been called 
Puskara and he who came down from the Sun, the Cohan.”- “By the 
name of Cohan, this prince became the shoot of the family tree, served 
by the poets; famous in the three worlds; the bearer in abundance of 
human pearls. In this family rose many a monarch surrounded by a 
halo of glory whose lives, beautified with the triple acquisition, are able 
to destroy mountains of sins.”’^ 

A similar tale has been narrated by the Prthvirdja-vijaya of Jayanaka, 
according to whom, an eponymous Cahamana was the originator of the 
dynasty.^ Thus all the above quoted authorities more or less agree that the 
first member Cahamana of this clan comes out of the Solar orb {Saurya- 
man data). 

The Jain sources do not contain the theory of the origin of Agnikula or 
Lunar race as known from other sources.^ 

The late Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, however, put forward yet another 
theory of the Brahma origin of the C^amanas on the basis of the Bijolia 
inscription noted above. He assumes that, as Samanta, an early C^amana 
prince, is said to have been a vipra of Srivatsa gotra in the Bijolia inscrip¬ 
tion, he must have belonged to a priestly class of some foreign tribe which 

1 Canto I, Vs. 14-15: I 

urani 

?T *1# l%*rii 

» Ibid., V. 25; 3 rTq?r 1 

ftfiWHrq, etc. 

* JRAS., 1913, p. 264. 

® Tod*s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, 
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afterwards merged into Ksatriya caste by changing the priestly pursuits for 
martial ones. In his opinion Samanta was really a convert.^ 

But the term vipra in question is open to various interpretations. The 
following is the revised translation of the verse: ‘A vipra named Samanta 
having numerous feudatory princes was born or descended in Vatsa gotra at 
Ahicchatrapur, after him came the prince Purnatalla\“' 

According to Mr. Karna, who has re-edited this inscription, the use of 
the term vipra in connection with a ruling prince decidedly of the Ksatriya 
stock, is found not only in this inscription but also in many others of various 
ruling dynasties where the princes are sometimes called vipra and sometimes 
mahtdeva. In his opinion such usage has nothing to do with the origin or 
blood of the princes and seems to have some bearing on their divine habits 
which they might have acquired. Even today the application of the term 
maharaja, undoubtedly a princely title, to a Brahmana is not infrequent.^ 
The fact that the K.satriyas had certain gotras like Vatsa, Bharadvaja, 
Vasistha etc., is very well known to the scholars. We will see elsewhere that 
Heniacandra mentions the Caulukyas of the Bharadvaja gotra} 

Their original scat: The 11 th verse of the above inscription gives 
a description of Sakambhara (Sakambhari) the guardian deity of the 
Cahamana race, born as the mother of Visnu (Vasudeva).^’ It is stated in the 
Prthvlrdja-vijaya and Hammtra-mahdkdvyo} that Vasudeva carved out his 
principality around the lake Sakambhara (Sambhara) or Pu§karatirtha which 
region is said here to have become his mother (Janlvd) or mother-country. 

Most of the scholars, on the assumption that Samanta was the earliest 
member of the family and he was born in Ahicchatrapur,^ regard Ahic¬ 
chatrapur as the original seat of the family.^ This assumption of theirs is 
based only on the erroneous interpretation of the previous two verses (10 
and 11 of the Bijolia record) in which C^amana and Vasudeva are recorded 
as the earliest members of the family and their seat as Sakambhari (modern 

1 lA., XL, p. 26 . 

* El., XXVI. p. 87 . 

» Ihid., p. 88 . 

« DV., Canto VI, V, 7 ; ^ 

« Canto III and IV: HMK., I, 17 : 

^ Bijolia Inscription V. 12 : 3^ • 

* DHNI., II, pp. 1053 - 54 . 
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lake Sambhara). Moreover, we have the testimony of the two literary works 
noted above which without mentioning Ahicchatra, associate the rise of the 
Cahamanas with the lake Sakambhari (Sambhara or Pu§karatirtha)) situated 
on the border of the Jodhpur and Jaipur divisions. In order to show more 
evidences, we have the earliest inscriptions of the tribe so far discovered, the 
provenance of which and the identiiication of some of the places mentioned 
therein demonstrate that the Sakambhari region was, from the very begin¬ 
ning, the cradle of this race. 

The identification of Ahicchatrapur which is stated here^ as the original 
seat of the government of Samanta has been also a subject of much discus¬ 
sion. Some scholars like Bhagavanlal Indraji and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
on the assumption that the original home of the Cahamanas is also called 
Sapadalaksa, are inclined to regard this word as the original Samskrt of the 
modern word Sivalika, which is a range of hills below Dehra Dun in the 
Saharanpur district, U.P. and thus, according to them, this Ahicchatrapur 
must have been a town in that region in the upper Ganga-Jumna Valley, 
from where the dynasty migrated southwards.^ Pt. G. H. Ojha, on the evidence 
of an inscription, which states that Ahicchatrapur was the capital of Jan- 
gludesa (Jangaladesa), has identified it with Nagpur (modern Nagapur in 
the Jodhpur division), as Naga and Ahi being the synonymous terms.^ In the 
Jain literature of the eleventh and later centuries Cahamanas were called the 
kings of Jangala. Kumarapala, according to the Vasanta-vildsa, fought with 
Jangale^a Arnoraja.^ This Jangala country has been identified with the 
region now known as Bikaner and the northern Marwar. 

We, now, on the basis of the above facts and on the evidences gathered 
from the earlier inscriptions, can say that Ahicchatrapur must have been at 
that time in the Sakambhari-pradesa where Visnu (Vasudeva), the predeces¬ 
sor of Samanta, had carved out his principality. 

There are several branches of the Cahamanas ruling over various places. 
The following branches are known from the Jain sources: (1) Cahamanas of 
Sakambhari, ( 2 ) Cahamanas of Ranastambhapura, (3) Cahamanas of Na^- 
dula, ( 4 ) Cahamanas of Javalipura and ( 5 ) Cahamanas of Lata. Except the 
last one all other branches ruled in Rajasthana. 


^ V. II. 

* El,, XXVI, p. 89. 

® Ojha, Ndgart pracdrini-patrikd, VoL TI, Part III; JASB., 1922, p. 289. 
^ GOS*, VJI, Canto III, Vs. 2, 9, 32. See also SukYia-sathkittana^ Canto II, 

V. 43. 
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1. CAHAMANAS of SAKAMBHARi 

We have three important sources about this dynasty in the Jain historical 
materials. The first is the Jain inscription from Bijolia noted above and the 
other two are the Hammira-mahakdvya of Nayacandrasuri and the Pra- 
bandha-koia of Rajasekharasuri, though the literary sources are not of 
primary importance. 

The Jain inscription from Bijolia, a villaige in Mewar about 100 miles 
from the capital (Udaipur), is the most important and peculiar inscription 
among hundreds of inscriptions of the Cahamana dynasty. Though it is a 
later authority dated V.E. 1226 (c. 1169 A.D.) of the reign of Somesvara, 
it, however, gives the name of 29 predecessors of Somesvara.^ It is an almost 
complete and trustworthy authority over the dynasty. This inscription 
testifies the genealogical lists supplied by the Prthviraja-vijaya-maha- 
kavya composed in c. 1200 A.D. 

Cdhamdtta: This is a very long inscription, but its verses from 10 to 
28 only contain a genealogical list of the Cahamanas of Sakambharl. From 
the 10th verse of this inscription, the first person appears to have been the 
illustrious Cahamana. It may be said here that almost all the scholars re¬ 
gard that the genealogy according to this inscription begins from Samanta. 
According to them the compound expression '§rl Cahamana Ksitirdjavaihsa’ 
in the first quarter of verse 10 means ‘Sri Cdhamdna eva Ksitirdjavarhia'^ 
the royal or princely dynasty known as Cahamana. But they forget one 
point in this respect that this compound should also mean ‘Sri Cdhamdnasya 
Ksitirdjavamia’ in which case the present genealogy suggests itself to start 
from Cahamana." The Prthvirdja-vijaya and Hammira-mahakdvya also 
begin this genealogy from Cahamana.** 

Vasudeva: The second person of this branch, who has been regarded 
as historical, is Vi§nu* described in the 11th verse who, according to the 
other authorities, may be taken as identical with Vasudeva.** The author of 
this inscription is said to have been fond of employing variants in the case 
of proper names both geographical as well as genealogical. He has evidently 
referred to Vasudeva by the variant Vi§nu. This Vis9u (Vasudeva) of the 

1 EL, XXVI, pp. 84 - 112 . 

* Ibid., Introduction, p. 87 . 

» JRAS., 1913 , p. 263 : HMK., Canto I, V. 17 . ^ filwr): 1 

* See supra, p. 121 . 

* JRAS., 1913 , p. 263 ; HMK., Canto I, V. 27 . 
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inscription has totally escaped the attention of the scholars. The word Hatopi' 
towards the end of this verse should indicate that there a mention is made 
of some prince in descent from the one mentioned in the previous verse, who 
is undoubtedly Visuu or Vasudeva, and thus proves that Cahamana in the 
foregoing verse is used as the name of a prince and not as a mere family 
title. This Vasudeva is said to have carved out a principality around the 
lake Sakambhara.' The Uammira-mahakavya eulogises this prince much, 
but gives no historical information. The Prabandha-ko§a assigns him the 
date V.E. 608 for which we have no support.® 

Samanta: The second historical person appears to be Samanta in 
the 12 th verse who is said to have had numerous feudatory princes.® This 
prince has been regarded as the very first ruler of the Bijolia inscription by 
all the scholars, but taking Cahamana as the first prince on this list as already 
discussed above, this prince may be regarded third in order of succession. 
He, of course, may be considered to be the first prince of this line, who, 
most probably, established himself on the firm ground in his ancestral land 
and maintained his position as a ruler. Nothing else is known of him from 
any other sources. 

His Successors: After him came the princes Purnatalla, Jayaraja, 
Vigrahanrpa, Candana, Gopendraka, Durlabha, Guvaka, Sa^inrpa, Guvaka, 
Candana, Bappayaraja, Vindhyanrpati, Simharaja, Vigraha, Durlabha (II) 
Guniju and his younger brother Vlryarama.^ 

In the 13th verse these princes are simply enumerated and no 
mention is made regarding the relationship of each other. The genealogical 
list supplied by the two Jain works the Himmira-mahakavya and the 
Prabaudha-koha, does not tally in most of the cases and the relationship 
and succession of these kings recorded in them cannot be taken as reliable, 
for they have no other eplgraphlcal or literary support. We, however, have 
some information from the Prthvirdja-vijaya and Har$a Stone inscription 
dated 973 A.D.,® regarding their relationship. Thus Jayaraja was 

the son of Samanta, Vigrahanrpa and Candra were respectively the son 
and grand-son of Jayaraja, Gopendraka was the brother of Candra and 

1 El., XXVI, pp, 84-112, V. II. 

® SJGM., VI, p. 133:^. 

* EL, XXVI, pp. 84-112, V. 12. 

* Ibid.. V. 13. 
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Durlabha was Candra’s son, i.e., Gopendraka’s nephew.^ Gopendraka of 
this list seems to be identical with Govindaraja of the list given by the Pra- 
handha-koSa, who is said to have been a predecessor of Durlabha and to 
have defeated one Suratrana (Sultan) Vegavarisa.^ 

Durlabharaja is stated in the Prthvirdja-vijaya to have been succeeded 
by his son Govindaraja who is identical with Guvaka of our inscription and 
of the Har§a Stone inscription. Guvaka was succeeded by Candraraja whom 
our inscription calls Sasinrpa, which may be taken as synonymous with 
Candraraja. His son was Guvaka (II) who is styled in our inscription as 
Guvaka. He was succeeded by his son Candana who is said to have slain 
in the battle a Tomara prince called Rudra in the Harsa Stone inscription. 
His son and successor was Vappayaraja who is styled as Vakpatiraja or 
Vakpati in the Harsa Stone inscription and the Prthvirdja-vijaya respec¬ 
tively. He had a title of Maharaja and put to flight one Tantrapala according 
to the Harsa Stone inscription. His successor was Vindhyanrpati, who has 
not been regarded as a separate prince by scholars due to erroneous reading 
of the text.*^ But the text on the rock is in the dual form ^Vappayardja-Vin- 
dhyanrpatP which means two separate princes. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar as¬ 
sumes him as the successor of Vappayaraja.^ Nothing is known of Vindhya¬ 
nrpati from any sources. He had two sons Sirhharaja and Laksmana. The 
younger son Laksmana was the founder of Naddula branch of tlie Caha- 
manas known from the Nadol Jain copp)er plates (V.E. 1218 ).“ Vakpati, 
however, was succeeded by his elder son, Simharaja. According to the Pra- 
bandha-kosa's genealogy Sirhharaja defeated Hajji-ud-Din at Jethana (Jet- 
hana 20 miles from Ajmer).*“ The Hammtra-mahdkdvya says that Siihha- 
raja killed the Musalaman general named Hatim.' The Harsa Stone inscrip¬ 
tion and the Prthvirdja-vijaya mention him as a great warrior, and as one 
‘who defeated the Tomara leader together with Lavana and annihilated in 
war the rulers in every direction^^ 




1 JRAS., 1913, P- 265: 
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Vigrahardja 11 (c. 973 A.D.): Simharaja was succeeded by his son 
Vigraharaja II. According to the Jain prabandhas he was a contemporary 
of Mularaja Caulukya (c. 961-96 A.D.). We have elsewhere described a 
war of this king with Mularaja. It is stated in the Prabandha-cintamani 
that Mularaja was attacked simultaneously by the general Barappa and 
the ruler of Sakambhari. Mularaja with the advice of his ministers took 
shelter in the fort of Kantha.^ According to the Hamtmra-tnahdkdvya, 
Vigraharaja killed Mularaja and devastated the country of Gujarata.® I 
have shown elsewhere that the truth lies between the two statements, that 
is, Mularaja was really defeated by him. The Prthvirdja-vijaya also con¬ 
firms this view.^ The Harsa Stone inscription of his reign assigns him the 
date V.E. 1030 (c. 973 A.D.).' 

Durlabhardja: After him came his younger brother Durlabha- 
raja. A Jain authority known as the Bijapur Stone inscription (V.E. 1053 ) 
informs us that he haras.sed the Naddula prince Mahendra who sought 
shelter with Dhavala, the Rastrakuta prince of Hathundi.”' 

His Successors: He was succeeded by his son Govindaraja who is styled 
in the Bijolia Stone inscription as well as in the two literary sources as 
Gandu. The Prabandha-ko§a credits him with a victory over Sultan Mah¬ 
mud,'* but we have no support for this statement. Govindaraja was succeed¬ 
ed by his son V^pati II about whom it is said in the Prthviraja-vijaya that 
he killed Aghata king Ambaprasada.^ He was succeeded by his younger 
brother Viryarama who is stated by the Prthviraja-vijaya to have been 
killed by the Paramara Bhoja—lord of Avanti (c. 999-1055 A.D.).® Dr. 
Bhandarkar assumes that he was one of the sons of Guii^u,” while Dr. Ray 
calls him the son of Vakpati.^® 

1 S/GM., I, p. i6. 

* Canto IT, V. 9: ^ 
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Viryarama was succeeded by his younger brother Camundaraja. The 
Bijolia inscription also ascribes him as younger brother of Viryarama. The 
word anuja is given for him in the end of the 13 th verse. It is also sug¬ 
gested that the word anuja has also to be construed with the first word 
Camunda mentioned in the next verse. ^ Camunda is definitely stated in the 
Prthvirdja-vijaya to be the brother of Viryarama.^ He is said in the 
Prabandha-koia to have destroyed a Sultan. The Hammlra-mahdkdvya 
gives the name of that Sultan as Hejama-d-din. 

After Camunda, in the 14 th verse, come in order Ranakavara 
Shighat, his brother Dusala and Visala. After him his son Prthviraja and 
thereafter his son Ajayadeva.^ 

Durlabhardja III: The name of Ranakavara Sihghat; we do not 
find elsewhere. His successor was his brother Dusala who is called Durlabha 
or Durlabharaja 111 in the Prthvirdja-vijaya and the Hammira-mahdkdvya.^ 
As to whose son he was, we do not know from the present epigraph. The 
PrUivtrdja-vijaya calls him the son of Viryarama,^' but Dr. Bhandarkar re¬ 
gards him as the son of Camunda. He is here stated to be the brother of Sin- 
ghat and if he was the son of Camunda as Dr. Bhandarkar believes, then 
Sihghat whose relation with his predecessor is not yet known was also an 
elder son of Camunda.^ The Hammtra-mahdkdvya states that Durlabha¬ 
raja killed Karna in the battle^ and the Prabandha-kosa relates that Du¬ 
sala having tied the king of Gujarala brought him to Ajmer and made him 
to sell the whey {lakrani)}^ We, however, have no support for these state¬ 
ments. The PrihvJrdja-vijaya on the other hand attributes this war between 
Udayaditya of Malava (r. 1059-87 A.D.) and Karna (r. 1064-94 A.D.) in 
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which Karna was defeated by the assistance of Vigraharaja (Visaladeva) III, 
the successor of Dusala.* 

Vigraharaja III: His successor was Visaladeva, who is called 
Vigraharaja III in the Prthviraja-vijaya^ and Visvala in the Hamtnira- 
tnahdkdvya.'' The present inscription gives Rajadevi as the name of his 
queenAccording to the Hammira-mahdkdvya he killed Sihab-ud-din and 
liberated the authority of Malava king troubled by the Mlecchas."' The 
Prabandha-kosa depicts him as a lustful prince who outraged the modesty 
of a chaste Brahmana woman. She cursed him and he died with several 
sores in the body.” 

Prthvirdja I: His successor was his son Prthviraja I who is also 
called Brhat (Great) Prthviraja in the Prabandha-kosa His queen’s name 
is given as R^alladevi in our inscription. The Prabandha-kola states that 
he was the breaker of arms of the Sultan Vagulishah.* The only one inscrip¬ 
tion of his reign dated V.E. 1162 Ir. 1105 A.D.) has been found in Revasa, 
Jaipur division.® 

Ajayadcva: Prthviraja was succeeded by his son Ajayaraja who is 
also called Ajayadeva'" in the Bijolia inscription, Salhana in the Prthvirdja- 
vijaya and .\lhana in the Hammira-mahdkdvya and Prabandha-kola.'^ 
His queen’s name is recorded as Somalladevi. Our Jain record from Bijolia 
slates that he killed three heroes, vis., Caciga, Sindhula and Yasoraja.’® 
These heroes have been associated by the learned editor of this inscription 

1 Canto V, Vs. 76-7S: I 
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with localities of §rimargga and Durdda noted in this inscription. Accord¬ 
ing to him l§rimargga is the variant of Sripatha which has been identified 
by Fleet with modern Bayana in the Bharatapur district, and Durdda may 
be identified with modern Duddai or Dudhai in the Central India.^ It 
seems from the identifications of the localities that Ajayadeva must have 
defeated these heroes in his northward and eastward campaigns. The word 
'Vira’ (Hero) shows probably that they did not belong to any of the prin¬ 
cipal ruling families, but may have been feudatories of an inferior rank of 
some one of them. This record also refers to his other achievements which 
States that Ajayadeva captured in battle Sulhana, the commander-in-chief 
of the army, and tied him to a camel in the field of battle.' The Prthvirdja- 
vijaya also confirms this fact by stating that Ajayaraja defeated Sulhana, 
the king of Malava.'* As we know there was no king ruling in Malava during 
this period, scholars assume that he might have been a general of that name 
of the then Paramara prince, possibly Naravarman ( 1094-1133 A.D.) ruling 
over Malava.^ The Prtkviraja-vijaya and the Prabandha-koia regard him 
as the founder of the city of Ajayameru, now km.wn as Ajmer.’ 

Ajayadeva may be regarded as the first powerful king of this lineage 
who took the initiative in enlarging his kingdom and carving out a path for 
his descendants for further expansion. He had also issued silver and copper 
coins which bore the legend of §ri Somaladevi, a variant of the name of 
Ajayadeva’s queen Somalladevi mentioned in our inscription. 

Arnordja (c. 1139-1153 A.D.): Arnoraja as the son of Ajayadeva 
succeeded his father. We have fortunately one colophon of the Jain MS 
named Avaiyakasutra-niryukti of his reign, dated V.E. 1198 (1142 A.D.).” 
This may be connected with his early reign. It gives him the titles Samasta- 
rdjdvali-sanialankrta-paramabhaftdraka-mahdrdiddkirdja-paramesvara, which 
shows him a powerful king from the very beginning of his reign. He seems 
to have been a great warrior. The 16 th verse of the Bijolia Jain record 
highly eulogises him and the next verse refers to his victory over certain 

* EL, XXVT, p. 93. 

* V. i5: i 

^ 3 pT: II 

> JRAS., 1913, p. 272. 

‘ EL. XXVI. p. 93. 

» SJGM., VI. p. 133. arappjgrj i 

« SJGM., XVni, p, 105. 
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kingdoms. In the first half of it, we are informed that this prince resorted 
to retaliation against the kingdoms of Kusa and Varaoa.^ Ku^ as the name 
of a kingdom, may denote KuSasthala of Kanauj. Varana is the well-known 
ancient name of Bulandasahara near Delhi.* The identification of these two 
places shows that he extended his dominion farther eastwards from Duddai 
and northwards from Bayana, the two places already occupied by his father 
noted above. 

The next half of the verse informs us that Arnoraja had shown dis¬ 
respect to one who was called Nirvana Narayana and thus brought him to 
humiliation.* Nirvana Narayana as we already know was the epithet of the 
Paramara prince Naravarman ( 1094-1133 A.D.) who was a contemporary 
of both Ajayadeva and Arnoraja. He has been referred to in the concluding 
portion of the verse by name Devaraja, because he also has been called 
Nirvana Narayana. Consequently he was looked upon as Devaraja, lord of 
gods.' Arnoraja might have attacked and subdued him either independently 
or he might have as.sisted his father-in-law Siddharaja Jayasiriiha who waged 
war against Naravarman in order to avenge himself of the latter’s attack 
on his capital when he was on a pilgrimage to Somanath. The fact has al¬ 
ready been referred to elsewhere.* 

The Prabandha-cintdmani states that Jayasirhha Caulukya gave back 
Sapadalaksa with several lacs to humbled Anaka king.® The Dvydkaya- 
kdvya simply states that Ana of Sapadalaksa bent his head before the 
Caulukya Jayasimha (c. 1094-1144 A.D.).'' The Kirti-kaumudi confirms 
the fact by stating that Jayasimha differed from Vi^nu in this respect, that 
while Vi.snu conquered Arnoraja (Ocean) and took his daughter Laksmi, 
Siddharaja Jayasiriiha conquered Arnoraja (king of Ajmer) but gave his 
own daughter to him in marriage.** The commentator of the Prthvirdja- 
vijaya refers to the name of his daughter as Kancanadevi.® This marriage 

1 V. 17: I 

* EL. XXVI, p. 93. 

® V. 17: 

‘ EL. XXVI, p. 94. 

® See supra pp. Chapter on the Paramaras of Malava 

« SJGM.. I, p. 76 : • 

’ DV., Canto XVI, V. 20 and XVIII. V. 103. 

* Canto II, Vs. 27-29, p. ii. 
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was regarded by the scholars as a matrimonial alliance to end the hostility 
between the two neighbouring dynasties. 

The Dvyakaya-kdvya and the subsequent Jain works record that the 
hostilities wit]\ tlie Caulukyas seems to have broken out afresh with the 
accession of Kumarapala. This war has been referred to in detail else¬ 
where.' The Dvyasraya-kdvya mentions that Arnoraja brought peace by 
giving his daughter Jalhana to Kumarapala.'' 

The I'rthvJrdja-vijaya states that he also completely vanquished the 
Musalmans fMatahgas) who came across the desert and in order to purify 
the place where the Musalmans had fallen, the king constructed a lake and 
filled it with the river Candra.’ The Hammira-mahdkdvya calls him Anala 
and says that he dug a tank, a merit to the forest of Puskara.' 

Arnordja's successors: Tlie Bijolia inscription mentions Vigraha- 
raja as a son and successor of Arnoraja'’ but he does not seem to be an im¬ 
mediate successor of his father. The Prthvirdja-vijaya refers to Stidhava, 
the queen of Arnoraja, giving birth to three sons, who were different from 
one another as the three Guvas (sattva, rajas, lamas). The name of the 
first son is, however, not mentioned there. The poet simply states about 
him that he rendered to his father the same service as Bhrgu’s son Para- 
surama had rendered to his mother and went out like the wick of a lamp 
leaving behind an evil smell." This denotes that the eldest son must have 
killed his father. His name seems to be Jagadeva as referred to by the two 
Jain works Bammtra-mahdkdvya and Prabandka-koki which mention 
him as the successor of Analadeva and predecessor of Visaladeva (Vigraha- 
raja IV).'' He must have occupied the throne for some time. Except his 
eulogy nothing else is mentioned about him in the Jain works. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his younger brother Vigraharaja. 

Vifirahardja ( 1153-1164 A.D.): The inscriptions of Jagadeva’s 

reign show that he ruled from V.E. 1210 to 1220 .* The colophon of a 

* See infra, Chapter on the Caulukya of Gujarata. 

* DV., Canto, XIX, Vs. i-6o. 

* JRAS., 1913, p. 274. 

* Canto II, V. 51. 

» £/., XXVI. pp. 84-112, V. 18. 

* PV., Canto VI, pp. 197 ff.; JRAS., 1913, p. 274. 

' Canto II, V. 52: SJGM., VI, p. 113. 

* DHNL, II, pp. 1074-76. 
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Jain MS named Upadeiapada-fika, dated V.E. 1212 , informs us that the work 
was composed in the prosperous reign of "^Samastarajavalivirdjita-paratna- 
bhatfdraka-tnahdrdjddkirdja Vigrahardjadeva.”^ This shows that he was a 
powerful monarch. Our Bijolia inscription ascribes to him a number of 
campaigns which he won. The verses from 20 to 22 refer to his victories thus: 

“Sajjana, the only wicked person on earth, took his way towards 
the home of Krtanta (the god of death); and Kuntapala, the keeper 
of lance, came to a state of utter lancelessness. He due to his resent¬ 
ment made Javalipur, the city of ilames; Pallika, an insignificant vil¬ 
lage; and Natldula like a bed of reeds. He made his fame to take rest 
on each street of towns and on each roof of dwellings, which was fa¬ 
tigued due to the capture of Dhillika and was lagging behind owing to the 
acquisition of Asika.”* 

Sajjana of the above description has been identified with the dandddhipati 
Sajjanah, governor of Saura.stra in the time of Jayasiriiha and Kumarapala. 
This reminds one of the hostility between Kumarapala and Vigraharaja, 
who must have avenged the defeat of his father Arnoraja by Kumarapala 
noted above, by killing the governor Sajjana, who was quite old at that time.’ 
Kuntapala has been identified with the Paramara prince of Kira^u by that 
name, whom, according to the Mahanota Nainisi, Kirtipala, son of Alhaija, 
a feudatory of Kumarapala, defeated.^* KuntapMa was thus a contemporary of 
Alhana and Vigraharaja. Vigraharaja is said to have burnt his city 
Javalipur (Jailor). Pallika of the inscription is identical with modern Pali 
in Jodhpur.’ Naddula is modern Nadola which at that time was a capital of 
the Cahamana prince Alhana, a feudatory of Kumarapala." His allegiance to 
Kumarapala must have caused the indignation to Vigraharaja who devastat- 

» SJGM., XXIII, p. 107. 

* tSISRI I 
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® Ibid. 
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ed Na^ol. Dhillika is modern Delhi and Asika is identical with modern 
Hansi. Both were the cities of Tomara prince Anahgapala III ruling at that 
time.* This last conquest reminds us that Vigraharaja aimed at completing 
the victory over northern part of his territory, started by his grandfather 
Ajayadeva and successfully carried out by his father Arnoraja. From the 
other records we know that he was a paramount sovereign ruling over the 
whole of Hindustan lying between the Himalaya and Vindhya.* Our inscrip¬ 
tion has revealed as to how he actually gained the paramountcy. By this 
extension he naturally came into contact and conflict with the Yaminis of 
Gazani and the Punjab. The Prabandita-kosa regards him as a conqueror 
of the Turuskas.* 

Vigraharaja was also a man of letters. He wrote a drama entitled Harakeli. 
His court poet Somadeva also wrote a drama, Lalitavigrahardja, about him des¬ 
cribing his love affairs. The Prabandha-cintdmani calls him Kavi-bdndhava* 

Prthvirdja 11 \ I'he Bijolia inscription states that Vigraharaja was 
succeeded by his elder brother’s son, Prthviraja (II). But the Prthvirdja- 
vijaya and the Jain work Prabandha-kosa mention Apara or Amara Gangeya 
as the son and successor of Vigraharaja,^ young and unmarried. Thus the 
throne passed on to Prthviraja. The Prabandha-kosa gives his other name 
Pantha^adeva.'’ According to Bijolia inscription he was very charitable, and 
donated a village named Morajhari to Parsvanatha, the erection of whose 
temple the Bijolia inscription records.^ From his inscriptions we get 
his period from V.E. 1224 to 1226 ( 1167-1169 A.D.).” 

Somehara ( 1170-77 A.D.); Prthviraja, .son of Jagadeva, was suc¬ 
ceeded by his third uncle Somesvara, whom we know from the Prtkvirdja- 
vijaya's commentary, as a son of Arnoraja from his queen Kancanadevi 
the daughter of the Caulukya Jayasirhha Siddharaja. Canto VII of the 
Prlhvirdja-vijaya describes that Kumarapala, the nephew of Jayasimha, 
made his name significant by bringing up the Kumara (young) Somesvara. 

> EL. XXVr, p. 94. 

* lA., XIX, pp. 215-19, Delhi Siwalika Pillar inscription. 
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Kumarapala always kept Somesvara near himself. Somesvara with his own 
sword cut off the head of the Raja of Kohkaiia during Kumarapala’s 
invasion of that country. Somesvara married Karpuradevi, daughter of the 
king of Tripuri.’ The Hmmmra-mahakavya also mentions this marriage.* 
From them were born the princes Prthviraja and Hariraja. .^fter the death 
of Prthviraja 11 the ministers brought him to the Sapadalaksa country and 
placed him on the throne." The Bijolia epigraph also appears to support the 
fact of passing his youth in the Caulukya court by saying that he obtained 
his paternal kingdom through the grace of Somesvara'* (Somesvardllabdha- 
rdjyah), the famous god in Saurastra, who was the tutelary deity of the 
Caulukya princes. This inscription, however, does not mention any political 
event of his reign except that he earned through valour the viruda of 
Pratapalaiikesvara and that he with a desire to gain heaven endowed Par- 
svanatha on the bank of the Keva with a village named Revana in Sdsana 
(absolute charityIt is worth noticing that this prince as well as his pre¬ 
decessor both donated a village each to this god. The Bijolia inscription is 
dated in the year V.E. 1226 when the erection of the tenijile was finished. It 
was perhaps the first year of the reign of Some.svara. Thus, Prthviraja IPs 
donation must have been made when the image was already installed and hi.s 
c.'v Somesvara made his donation when the deity was enshrined in 
the temple.® 

We know about the duration of his reign from his inscriptions which 
extend from V.E. 1226 to 1234 (r. 1169-1177 A.D.), but the Prabandha- 
kosa mentions V.E. 1236 (A.D. 1179 ) as the date of accession of his son 
and successor Prthviraja." He, therefore, might have ruled upto that year. 

Prthvlrdja III ( 1179-1192 A.D.): The Prthvtrdja-vijaya says; 

‘■So before leaving this world he (Some.Wara) had appointed the Devi or the 
queen (Karpuradevi) to protect his .son in his childhood.”® This shows that 
Prthviraja was minor at the time of the death of Somesvara. According to 
the Hammira-mahdkdvya, when Prthviraja had acquired proficiency in 

> JRAS., 1913. p. 275. 

- Canto II, V. 72. 
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letters and arms, SomeSvara installed him on the throne and himself retir¬ 
ing from the world died in the practice of the Yoga.^ 

His inscriptions give us dates from V.E. 1236 to 1245 (c. 1179 - 1189 ), 
but the two Jain works, the Vividha-tlrtha-kalpa and the Prabandha-koSa, 
state that this hero died in V.E. 1248 (1192 A.D.).^' The period, therefore, 
may be assigned to him from V.E. 1236 to 1248 . 

The Jain sources have recorded only two of his struggles, the one with 
the Candella king Paraniardi and the other with Sihab-ud-din Ghori. 

The Prabandha-cintdmwji states that he defeated the king Paramardi 
and made him fugitive.** VVe have shown elsewhere that this statement of the 
Jain author has been corroborated by the Madanpiir inscriptions of Prthvi- 
raja which state that he had invaded and plundered a large portion of the 
Candella territory beyond the Betwa.^ The Jain prabandhas also refer to 
the enmity between Prthviraja and Jayacandra but they have not stated 
any cause behind it."* 

The war with the Sultan of Gazani is amply described by the Prabandha- 
cinldfnani^ Ptirdtana-prabandha-sangraha and the Hammlra-mahdkdvya. 
The Prabandha-cintamani states: 

‘‘Prthviraja repulsed from his city thrice seven times the king of 
the Mlecchas, but nevertheless that very king came for the twenty- 
second time to the capital of Prthviraja and encamped there with his 
formidable army.^^ It is said that a hero by name Tuiiga entered the 
camp of the enemy through a stratagem, killed the enemy and caused 
his army to be fled. It is further stated that the son of that Mleccha 
king remembering his father’s feud invaded the Sapadalaksa country 
but he was driven away and Prthviraja went in pursuit of him. A 
minister named Somesvara tried to dissuade him, but the king, er¬ 
roneously supposing that he favoured the enemy, cut off his ears. Somes 

1 Canto If, V. 77. 

* SJGM., X, p, 45 : 
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vara was incensed against that king on account of that cruelty and 
called the Mlecchas to invade the country of St^adalak^a. This time 
Prthviraja was captured and taken away to the Mleccha country. He 
then was put to death by cutting off his head with an axe.' 

The Puratana-prabandha-sangraha states: 

•'Prthviraja was ruling at Voganipur (Delhi); he had a .spearman 
named Pratupashhba and the minister Kainvasa (Kadambava.sa). Both 
of them were on hostile terms. Once the king of Turu§kas at Garjanaka 
(Ga^ani), in hostility with Prthviraja, invaded Yoganipur. He, how¬ 
ever, was captured alive by Prthviraja but through the order of the 
mother of Prthviraja he was released. Pratapasiriiha, the spearman, used 
to go to Gazani to realise the taxes levied over it. Once he distributed 
the coins of gold among the destitutes in the name of ill-stars of the 
king Prthviraja. By this and other acts he became very favourite tc 
Prthviraja. In order to avenge the enmity with minister Kainvasa he 
falsely complained to the king that this minister every now and then 
calls the Turuskas to attack us. Thereupon, the king wanted to kill the 
minister but he failed in his attempt. This plot, however, became known 
to the bard named Candabaliddika. The bard, by means of two stanzas, 
tried to .show the higher qualities of the minister Kainvasa, but the king 
did not heed. He dismissed the services of the minister and expelled 
the bard. Then a new minister was appointed. The king had imprisoned 
a nephew of Pratapasiihha whom he did not release. Pratapasiriiha, 
thereupon, called upon the Sultan to invade the land of Prthviraja. At 
one occasion he suddenly attacked him and killed many Cahamana 
heroes. Prthviraja fled away mounted on his horse named Nafarambha, 
but he was caught while escaping. Fettered he was brought before the 
Sultan at Yoganipur (then in the possession of Sultan) and was asked 
what he would do if he should set him free. He told that he had released 
him (Sultan) seven times: he may, therefore, be set free for one time. 
This request, however, was rejected. At certain occasion, Prthviraja, in 
the same condition, planned to kill Sultan; he, however, failed and 
contrary to this he was with great cruelty put to death by Sultan in 
V.E. 1246 ." 

The Hammlra-tmhakdvya relates a long story of this battle: 

1 SJGM., I, pp. 116-118. 
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“The kings of the west suffering greatly at the hands of Sihab-ud- 
din came to PrthvirSja headed by Govindaraja. They reported the mat¬ 
ter of the harassment at the hand of Sihab-ud-din who had destroyed 
the kings, pillaged and burnt most of their cities, defiled their women 
and reduced them altogether to a miserable plight. Sihab-ud-din had. at 
that time, established his capital at Multan. 

Prthviraja, filled with anger, set out for Multan with an efficient 
army. In the battle which en.sued Prthviraja took Sihab-ud-din captive. 
He obliged the haughty IMuhammadan on his knees to ask forgiveness. 
Then he allowed him to go free to Multan. 

Sihab-ud-din. though not ill-treated, felt bitterly mortified at the 
defeat he had sustained. Seven times after this he advanced on Prthvi¬ 
raja to avenge his defeat, each time with greater prt'parations than be¬ 
fore, but each time was signally defeated by Prthviraja. 

Eight times he invaded with the aid of the king of Ghataika 
(modern Kumberi) and at once captured Delhi. The inhabitants were 
panic-stricken and fled from the city in every direction. Prthviraja at 
that time was .surpri.sed, but, elated with his former victories, encountered 
the enemy with small force. This time Sihab-ud-din won over from their 
allegiance, the king’s master of the horse and the royal musicians, with 
promises of large sums of money. He then sent a large number of his 
Muhammadans .secretly to the enemy’s camp, who entered it early in 
the morning. All was now uproar and confusion in the king’s camp. 

While the king’s followers were thus preparing to meet their as¬ 
sailants, the disloyal master of the king’s horse, as advised by his seducers, 
saddled and brought forth a horse styled Natyarambha (leader of the 
dance) and when the king had mounted the musicians began to play 
upon their instruments tunes that were the king’s favourites. At this 
the royal horse began to dance proudly. The king was diverted with 
this performance for a time and forgot the all-important business of 
the moment. 

The Muslims took advantage of this opportunity and made a 
vigorous attack. The Rajputs under these circumstances could do little. 
Seeing this, Prthviraja alighted from his horse and came on the ground. 
With the sword in his hand he cut down many Mu.slims. Meanwhile a 
Muslim, taking the king unawares, threw from behind his bow round 
his neck and drew the king prostrate to the ground, while others bound 
him captive. From this time the royal captive refused all food and rest. 
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Prthviraj’a, before he set out to encounter Sihab-ud-din, had com¬ 
manded Udayaraja to follow him to attack the enemy. Udayaraja reached 
the battlefield j'ust about the time when Prthvlraja had been taken as 
captive. Udayaraja, at last, laid siege to the city of Yoginipur and set 
before the gates for a whole month fighting day and night. One day 
during the siege, it was suggested to Sihab-ud-dIn that he should re¬ 
lease Prthvlraja for once, who had several times taken him captive and 
then dismissed him with honours. Sihab-ud-din was not pleased with 
this idea, and ordered that Prthvlraja should be taken into the fortress. 
Prthvlraja, a few days after this, breathed his last and went to heaven. 
L^dayaraja with all his followers died fighting.’ 

How far these descriptions of the war given by the Jain writers are 
correct, we have no documentary evidences or other literary sources to cor¬ 
roborate. At any rate, some of the facts narrated therein have really some¬ 
thing to their support. 

'I'he minister Kainvasa is certainly an historical person as he is identi¬ 
cal with Kadambavasa mentioned in the Prthvirdja-vijayar Candabaliddika 
was the famous court bard of Prthvlraja who is supposed to have been the 
writer of the famous bardic poem Prthvirdja-rdso. The two stanzas (in 
Apabhraihsa) spoken by him in the praise of Kainvasa are found in the 
present Prthvirdja-rdso with slight changes, which also indicate that a pretty 
good portion of the present Prthvirdja-rdso must have been composed in 
those early days.® 

To the fact that Sihab-ud-din made several invasions, in number 
twenty-one or seven, we have no contemporary evidences, but the fact that 
he invaded once before the final battle was fought, is proved by the testi¬ 
mony of the Prthvirdja-vijaya, which states that due to the skill of Kadamba¬ 
vasa, the minister, the Ghori has been vanquished without any imjjerial ef¬ 
fort.'* The Muslim accounts also support that in the first battle the Sultan-i- 
GhazI was wounded by Govindarai of Delhi and that he returned to Ghazni 
chased by the victorious Cahamanas.® He, however, in the last battle, fought 
in A.H. 588 (A.D. 1192 ) came with completely reorganised forces. Rai 
Pithora, who was riding an elephant, dismounted and got upon a horse and 
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fled from the field until, in the neighbourhood of the Sarsuti, he was taken 
prisoner and they despatched him to hell, and Govindarm of Delhi was slain 
in the engagements. The seat of government, Ajmer, with the whole of the 
territory, such as Hansi, Sarsuti and other tracts, was subjugated.^ 

We have no evidence that Prthviraja was ruling at that time at Yogini- 
pur (Delhi), but Delhi was, no doubt, under his dominion. 

The battle was fought, according to the Jain sources, in the year 
V.E. 1248 ,® a fact which finds support from the Muslim sources too. They 
record the year 588 H. corresponding to A.D. 1292 (V.E. 1248 ). 

The manner in which Prthviraja ended his life also finds support from 
the Muslim sources. According to the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, he appears to have been 
taken prisoner but managed to obtain his release or at least immunity from 
punishment. But on account of his ancient hatred against the Mu.slims, he 
appears to have been detected in some intrigues. Orders were, therefore, is¬ 
sued for his death; the sword severed his head from his body.® 

We find some of the copper coins with the legend Prthvirajadcva on one 
side and Sultan Muhammad Sam on the other which would suggest that 
Pfthvira^ja might have remained for .some time as a captive or vassal of 
Sihab-ud-din, and during that period he must have got time for intrigue. 

This war practically annihilated the fortunes of (he Cahamanas of 
Sakambharl. 

Harhaja ( 1193-1195 A.D.); The Prabandha-kosa and the Hammtra- 
mahakdvya state that Prthviraja was succeeded by Hariraja.* According 
to the Prthvtruja-vijaya Hariraja was the brother of Prthviraja. The 
Hammira-mahdkdvya says that when Hariraja learnt the sad news of the 
death of Prthviraja his sorrow knew no bounds. With tears gushing from 
the eyes, he performed the funeral ceremonies for the deceased monarch 
and then ascended the throne. It is further stated that he was a lustful man. 
He spent most of his time among dancing girls. Most of his revenues were 
squandered on musicians and dancers and nothing was left to pay the 
salaries of the servants of the state, who naturally were disgusted with the 
king and his manners. His subjects were dissatisfied. At last he was attacked 
by Sihab-ud-din. As a last resort, Hariraja determined to perform the 

* Ibid., pp. 465-69. 
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Sdku. He gathered together all the members of his family, and ascended 
the funeral pile along with them and so went to the other world.’ 

The Tantoli image inscription discovered in the estate of the same 
name, in the district of Ajmer dated V.E. 1251 (r. 1194 A.D.) in the reign 
of Hariraja," shows the correctness of the tradition recorded by the Ham- 
mlra-mahdkavya of Nayacandra. 

The Taj-ul-Ma’asir of Hasan Nizami says that in A.D. 119.5 Hari¬ 
raja drove out Prthvlraja’s son (Govindaraja) from the throne of Ajmer 
on which Sihab-ud-din had placed him after Prthviraja’s death and not 
only proclaimed his independence but also advanced towards Delhi to 
recover it from Qutb-ud-din Aibak. It was in A.D. 1199 that Hariraja 
was finally defeated and Ajmer was annexed by Qutb-ud-din.‘* 

II. THE CAHAMANAS OF RANATHAMBHOR 

Govindaraja: The Hammira-mahakdvya states that after the 
death of Hariraja, his followers re.solved to abandon the country and go 
and live under the protection of Govindaraja, the son of Prthviraja who, 
after his exile from the kingdom by his father, had acquired a new kingdom 
through his valour and established his capital at Ranathambhor." We have 
already seen from the Muslim account that it was Hariraja who drove out 
Prthviraja’s son from the throne of Ajmer,’ which is, most probably, a fact. 

The above statement shows the Ranastambhapur branch of the Caha- 
manas was established by Govindaraja after the death of Hariraja. Nothing 
is known of him from any sources. The Prabandha-kosa refers to his 
another name Rajadeva.” 

Bdlhatja: After Govindaraja, Balhana succeeded to the throne, says 
the Hammira-mahakdvya. The Prabandha-kota also confirms it.^ Balhana 
had two sons, Prahlada, the elder, and Vagbhata, the younger. B^hana 
ruled for some time as a feudatory of Shams-ud-din Iltutmish. The fact has 

^ Canto III, Vs. and Canto IV, Vs. 1-19. 

* RMR., 1911-12, pp. 2, 5. 

® JRAS., 1913, p. 268, fn. 16 ; El., XIX, p. .1)7. 

* Canto IV, Vs. 20-26. 

* DHNL, II, p. 1093, fn. 5. 

* SJGM., VI, p. 134. 

’ Canto IV, Vs. 32 ; SJGM,, VI, p. 134. 
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been corroborated by the Manglana stone inscription dated V.E. 1272 
(1215 A.D.).‘ According to the Prabandha~koia his title was Babariyala.* 

Prahldda: Prahlada was a just king. He ruled mildly; his subjects 
were contented. He was very fond of hunting lions and he died too in that 
venture.* The Prabandha-kosa, however, does not record his name. 

Viranarayana and Vagbhata: Viranarayana, the son of Prah- 
I 5 da, succeeded Prahlada. Tt is stated that from his very childhood he was 
naughty and unmanageable. The Ilammtra-mahdkavya refers to a war 
between him and the Muslim prince Jalal-ud-din at the time of the former’s 
marriage; but neither party obtained success. After some time Jalal-ud-din 
determined to entrap him into his power by a stratagem and he succeeded. 
Before any event took place, there was some misunderstanding between 
Viranarayana and his uncle Vagbhata, and, thereupon, the latter left the 
place and departed for Malava. Jalal-ud-din availed of the opportunity, 
invited Viranarayana at ^'oginifjur and received him with great pomp and 
show. After a few days’ hospitality, however, the prince was poisoned and 
he died. The Muslim prince captured Ranalhambhor and sent a message 
to the king of Malava to kill Vagbhata but Vagbhata discovered the plot. 
He murdered the king of Malava and with the assistance of the Rajputas 
and Kharpuras (a Mangol tribe) attacked and captured Ranathambhor.'* 

It was V’agbhata’s policy to station large forces at different posts 
along the frontier and thus to keep off his enemies. He died after a happy 
reign of twelve years.* 

Some scholars identify this Jalal-ud-din of Yoginipur mentioned in 
the Ilammira-mahdkdvya, with Sham.s-ud-din IltutmLsh ( 1211-36 A.D.), 
whose officers, according to the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri, took the impregnable fort 
in 623 A.H. (1226 A.D.).” This assumption is also confirmed by the Jain 
work Prabundha-ko§a which states that Viranarayana died in the war with 
the Turuska Sama.sadin (Samus-ud-din.)^ Nothing is known about the prince 
of Malava who was killed by Vagbhata for the history of that region during 


’ I A., 1912, pp. 85-88. 

* P. 134 - 

* HMK., Canto IV, Vs. 43-72. 

* Canto IV, Vs. 72-126. 

* Ibid., V. 129. 

* DHNI., II. p. 1095. 
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the last quarter of the 13th century is extremely obscure. The fact that 
Vagbhata was really a ruler of Ranathambhor is proved by the Balvan stone 
inscription of Hammira, the last Cahamana prince of this line.‘ The Pra- 
bandha-hoka and the Muslim Chronicles mention his name as Baha^adeva.^’ 
The Jain sources are not aware of his war with Ulugh Khan recorded by the 
Muslim Chronicles.’^ 

Jaitrasimha: The Ilammira-mahdkdvya and the Prabandha-koka state 
that Jaitrasirirhadeva succeeded his father, Vagbhata.^ No political 
event of his period is recorded in the Jain sources. His queen’s name was 
Hlradevl.'^ From her he had three sons Hammira, Suratr^a and Virama." 
All of them were great warriors. In course of time, finding that his sons 
were now able to relieve him from the burden of government, Jaitrasimha 
one day talked over the matter with Hammira and after giving him excel¬ 
lent advice as to how he was to behave, he gave over the charge of the 
state to him and himself went to live in the forest." This happened in Sarh- 
vat 1339 (A.D. 1283j.« 

Hanmiradcva (1283 1301 A.D.): The Hammira-mahdkdvya records 
that Hammira ascended the throne in V.E. 1339 (A.D. 1283) and 
died in the 18th year of his reign (A.D. 1301)," while the Prahandha-koka 
mentions V.E. 1342 (A.D. 1286) as the year of his accession to the throne 
and V.E. 1358 (1301 A.D.) the year of his death in the battle.’® The 
Ta’rikh4-Aldl also gives the date of his death as A.H. 700 (1301 A.D.).” 
From his Balvan stone in.scription we. however, get the date V.E. 1345 
(1289 A.D.).’” 

1 EL. XTX, p. 49., V. 6. 

” sjGM., VI. p. 134. 5 rr^^: 1 

* Eliiot, Vol. TI, pp. 370-71. 

* Canto TV, V. 131 ; SJGM., VI, p. 134. 

® Ibid., V. 133. 

* Ibid., Vs. 148-159. 

’ Canto VIII, Vs. 72-105, 106. 
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* Introductory, p. 47. 
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The Hamtnira-mahdkdvya, which has been composed after the name 
of this hero, gives an extensive description of his conquests as follows:— 

“He first came in conflict with Raja Arjuna of Sarasapura and 
defeating him reduced to submissiion.”' This war is corroborated by his 
Balwan inscription noted above. Then in a series of wars he subjugated 
the princes of Gadhamandala, Bhoja of Dhara, the king of Meda- 
pata, the king of Abu, Tribhuvanadeva of Kankroli.^ We, however, 
have no support for this statement. During these expeditions he visited 
several holy places like Ujjain where he worshipped Mahakala; Abu where 
he worshipped Rsabhadeva and paid his devotion to Acalesvara; Pus- 
kara where he worshipped Adivaraha. He plundered the cities of 
his enemies and recovered from them many rich gifts. 

After having accomplished these brilliant successes Hammira re¬ 
turned to his capital and was received pompously by his officers.'* 
After some days he performed a sacrifice called the Kofi Yajna 
and sumptuously feasted the Brahmanas and gave them handsome 
daksinds. To crown all these religious performances he observed muni- 
vrata for a whole month.* 

In the meantime Allavadina (Ala-ud-din), the ruler of Delhi, 
ordered his younger brother Ulugh Khan to invade the land of Caha- 
manas, on the plea that Hammira had ceased to pay the tribute, which 
his father used to pay.** According to same authority Hammira was at¬ 
tacked three times by that Muslim king. In the first battle, Hammira’.s 
able generals repulsed the attack of the enemy near the Hindavata pass, 
but Bhimasimha, one of the two generals of Hammira, was wounded, and 
killed.'* Hammira, when he heard of the death of his general Bhimasimha, 
punished another general Dharmasimha for deserting him and made 
him blind. Dismissing him from the service he appointed a person by 
name Bhoja for that post.** Then began the dissensions and treachery in 
the Cahamana court. Radhadevi, a courtesan, played a part to restore 
Dharmasimha to his former post." Neglected in many ways, Bhoja joined 

* Canto IX, Vs. 15, 16. 

* Ibid., Vs. 17 - 47 - 

* Ibid., V. 52. 

* Ibid., Vs. 77-99. 

* Ibid., Vs. 100-103. 

* Ibid., Vs. 106-149. 

’ Ibid., Vs. 151-154. 

* Ibid., 155-174- 
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the Muslim king and instigated him to invade the country.* This time 
Ulugh Khan invaded Hammira’s country with an army of 100,000 
horses.* The Rajputs, however, fought this battle with great strategy and 
caused the enemy to llee. The estate of treacherous Bhoja was also 
captured."' 

Thus, dejected by these two defeats, Ala-ud-din called upon all the 
subordinate princes to join him in a war against Hammira.* This time, 
with this mighty concourse, Nasarat Khan and Ulugh Khan, the two 
brothers, started for Ranathambhor."’ In a desperate struggle, Nasarat- 
Khan was killed.*' Alarmed by the critical situation, Ala-ud-din himself 
came and led the army to the gates of Ranathambhor’s fort and besieged 
it.* But all his attempts to take the fort were fru.strated.** Then he 
began with his schemes of seduction and broke open some of the key- 
men of Hammira to his .side. In the meanwhile, all the provisions ex 
hau.^ted in the fort. Harassed by the interval intrigues and thus deserted 
by all the faithful servants, Hammira sallied out of the fort and fell 
upon the enemy. Before this all the females of his family perished on 
the funeral piles. A deadly hand-to-hand struggle ensued. All his heroes 
fell lighting. Lastly, fell the mighty Hammira pierced with hundred ar¬ 
rows. Disdaining to fall in the hands of enemy, he severed his head from 
his body with his own hand and thus terminated his existence. He died 
in the 18 th year of his reign, in the month of Sravana.’’ 

The Muslim sources lend support to the above account given by the 
IIii;;imira-mahakavya. In his Tarikh-i-Firnzshahi, Barani relates that the 
attack on Ranathambhor began a.s early as the reign of Jalal-ud-din Firuz 
{ 1290-1296 A.D.). The Sultan in .\.H. 689 (.\.D. 1290 ) led an army to 
Ranathambhor. The Rai of tiie place, with his Raw’ats and followers and 
with their wives and children, took refuge in the fort of Ranathambhor. The 
Sultan wanted to besiege and conquer the fort, but finding that it could not 

’ Canto X, Vs. 8~'’,i. 

2 Ibid. 
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be done without the loss of many precious Muslim lives, he raised the siege 
and departed to Delhi next day. A!a-ud-din ( 1296-1316 A.D.) .soon after 
his accession renewed the efforts of his uncle to take the fort. During the 
first attempt in 1300 A.D. when Ulugh Khan and Nasarat Khan were besieg¬ 
ing the fort, the latter was fatally wounded by a stone and died two or three 
days after. It was only after repeated attempts that the Sultan succeeded in 
reducing Rayathambhor. He slew Hammirdeo and placed the fort and all his 
territories under the charge of Ulugh Khan.”' x\ contemporary writer, Amir 
Khusrau, in his Tarikh-i-Alai, describes in some detail the siege of Ranatham- 
bhor. He says that Hindus bravely re.sisted all the attempts of the Muslims 
to capture the fort till no provisions remained in the fort. The Rai, seeing no 
hope of .success, one night, lit a fire at the lop of the hill and threw the women 
and children into the flames. 1'hereafter, with a band of a few devoted fol¬ 
lowers, he rushed upon the enemy and died fighting bravely. The strong fort 
fell to the enemy on the 3 rd Zilkada A.H. 700 (July, 1301 A.D.)." Thus 
ended the last prince of Cahamana dynasty. We know nothing about his 
successors from the Jain sources. 


III. THE CAHAMANAS OF NADDULA 

Resides the stray references in the Jain literature we have more than a 
dozen Jain inscriptions belonging to this branch of the dynasty, which have 
enabled us to construct its history on .some .solid basis. 

Laksmava: There are two Jain records which provide the most 
valuable sources of information about the relations of this branch with the 
main line of Sakambhari. The Jain record, known as the Nadol copper plates 
grant of Rajaputra Kirtipala, dated V.E. 1218 , traces its genealogy to Laks- 
mana, the son of Vakpatiraja Cahamana of Sakambhari.'' Another Jain record, 
the Sundha hill inscription (VMl. 1319 ), calls Laksmana as Sakambharindra.^ 
We know from the Bijolia Jain'inscription and the Prthvirdjavijaya-mahd- 
kdvya that Vakpatiraja was succeeded by his son, Sirhharaja.’’ The epithet 
SSkambharindra with Laksmana .shows that he also might have been a 
claimant to the throne of Sakambhari being another son of Vakpatiraja. 

1 Elliot,'III, pp. 178-79. 

* Ibid., pp. 146 ff. and 171-177. 

* P. C. Nahar Jain Lekha-saitgraha, T., pp. 210-21T. 

* Ibid., pp. 70 ff.; see also ibid., pp. 253-58, 

® See supra, p. 127. 
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A romantic story is narrated about him in the Puratana-prabandha- 
safigraha which runs as follows;— 

Lakhana (Laksmana) migrated from his ancesral home in search 
of a new dominion. It states that: Lakhana went abroad to earn his liveli¬ 
hood with his wife and a servant of low caste. On his way he took rest 
in a temple at Nacldulapura. He killed at night, some of the men of 
Meda tribe who used to create trouble in that locality. He was estab¬ 
lished there by the people whom he had protected and thus he, by his 
influence, carved out a principality around it. He married there a 
daughter of a rich mercant. The sons born from her were classed as mer¬ 
chants and the sons born from his former wife were classed as Ksatriyas.’ 

This statement of the Prabandha is strikingly corroborated by an ins¬ 
cription on the ISuraj-pol at Nadol, which is reported to have been erected by 
him, contains his name, showing the authenticity of the tradition that he 
ically established himself in that town. The fort of Na^ol, which bears 
his name and which is said to have been constructed by him, also connects 
him with Naddula. Two records have been referred to by Tod which give us 
his dates as V.E. 1024 (r. 967 A.D.) and 1039 (c. 982 A.D.).“ No political 
event of his reign has been recorded by the Jain sources. 

Sobhtta: Laksmana had two sons. One was Sobhita or Sohiya, 
adorned with all tlie qualities and best among the kings and the other wa.s 
Vigrahapfila according to the Jain copper plate from Nadol.'* The Sundha hill 
record states that he had taken away the glory of the Lord of Himadri- 
bhava (i.e., Mt. Abu).^ We know that the Paramaras of Candravati were rul¬ 
ing ever the region of Abu at that time. In my opinion the king of Abu may 
have been the successor of Adbhuta-Krsnaraja I, whose known date is V.E. 
1024 (967 A.ll.). He may be the contemporary of Laksmana, the father 
of Sobhita. 

Balirdja: Sobhita was succeeded by his son Baliraja, who was an 

abode of depth and patience according to the Sundha hill inscription. The 
same authority credits him a victory over the army of Munjaraja, undoubtedly 

^ SJGM., II, pp. 101-2. 

* DHNI., ir, p. 1105. 

® EL, XI, p. 66 ff., V. 2. 

* Ibid., XI, pp. 76 - 77 , V. 7 . 
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the Malava Paramara of that name (c, 974-95 A.D.).^ The Bijapur Jain 
inscription from Ilathun^i shows the possibility of this conflict between the 
two by stating that Munja attacked the confederacy of kings at Medapata 
and destroyed Aghata.^ Baliraja may have been one of the members of con¬ 
federacy. 

Mahctidra: Since Baliraja had no son, he was succeeded by his 
uncle’s son Mahendra.' This Mahendra is identical with the prince of that 
name mentioned in the Bijapur Jain inscription from Hathundi. He is stated 
there to have taken refuge with the Ra.strakuta prince Dhavala {c. 997 A.D.), 
when he was troubled by Durlabharaja.' This Durlabharaja has been identified 
with the Cahamana prince mentioned by that name in the Harsa stone inscrip¬ 
tion dated V.E. 1050 .’ The Dvdsraya-kavya states that Mahendra of Na^- 
dula gave his two daughters to the Caulukya Durlabha ( 1110-22 A.D.) and 
his brother Nagaraja.* 

Ahila: Mahendra had two sons by name Asvapala and Anahilla. Asva- 
pala’s son was Ahila who, according to the Sundha hill inscription, is credited 
with a victory over an army of the Gurjara king Bhima^ (c. 1022-64 A.D.). 
The names of A§vapala and Ahila have not been mentioned in the two Jain 
copper plates of V.E. 1218 . But, if we read with the aid of the Sundha 
hill inscription, we must come to the above conclusion. 

AvahUla: Since .Ahila had no son, therefore, he was succeeded by his 
uncle Aijahilla. The Sundha hill inscription informs us that he also defeated 
king Bhima, undoubtedly the Caulukya Bhima I.’’ This shows that the rivalry 
with the Caulukyas continued during his reign. The same authority further 
slates that he captured Sakambhari, killed the general {dandddhUa) Sadha 
of the Malava king Bhoja ( 999-55 A.D.) and defeated the army cf the 
strong Turuskas.® These statements of the Sundha record show that this 
powerful king came in conflict with the three imperial powers of the time. 
They were Cahamanas of Sakambhari, the Caulukyas of Anhilavada and the 

1 Ibid.. V. 7. 

® El., X, p. 17 ff., V. 10; Jain Lekha-sangraha, I, p. 234. 

» EL, IX, pp. 76-77. 
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Parainaras of Malava. I'lie struggle with the ("ahamanas of Sakambhari seems 
to have been a retaliation for his father Mahendra. Victory over Turuskas 
indicates that he encountered Mahmud of Ghazni, when in 1024 A.D. he was 
advancing towards Patana, on his way to Somanath. The temporary achieve¬ 
ments of this king, though made the fortunes of the family for sometime 
bright, were followed by evil consequences from which his successors suffered. 

Balaprasdda: Anahilla had two sons Balaprasada and Jinduraja. He 
was succeeded by his elder son BMaprasada. The Sundha hill inscription 
contains a veiled information which indicates that Balaprasada had accepted 
the suzerainty of king Bhima.^ It stales that he got released a prince named 
Krsnadeva from prison pressing hard to Bhima by means of rubbing the feet 
(Caranayi4galtmardanavydjatali), We have elsewhere identified this Krsnaraja 
with Krsnaraja, the Paramara prince of Abu." 

Jinduraja: Balaprasada was followed by his brother Jinduraja who 
according to the Sundha hill inscription fought victoriously at Sandera 
(modern Sanderao in the Jodhpur division)With whom he fought is not 
mentioned in the inscription. He might have been a prince of the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Prthvlpdla: Jinduraja had three sons Prthvipala, Jojalla or Yojaka 
and Asaraja. He, however, was succeeded by his elder son Prthvipala who 
according to the above authority had defeated the army of Karna, apparently 
the Caulukya king, son of Bhima I.'* Perhaps Prthviraja had done this by 
way of helping the Paramara ruler Udayaditya of Malava.® 

Yojaka: Vojaka or Jojalla succeeded his brother PrthvipMa whom 
the Caulukya king Karna reduced to vassalage on account of his brother 
Prthvipala^s anti-friendly policy. The Sundha hill inscription mentions this 
event in a figurative term. Yojaka took joy in Anahillapura with his white 
umberella. One of his two inscriptions gives him the date V.E. 1147 (c. 1019 
A.D.V« 


1 Ibid., V. i8. 

2 See iufra, Chapter on the Caulukya of Gujarata. 
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Asardja: After the death of Yojaka, his brother Asaraja, who was 
also called Asaraja, Asvaraja or Asvaka, succeeded him.‘ We have fortunately 
two dated Jain inscriptions of his reign from Sevadi (Jodhpur). 

The inscription number one is found engraved on the lintel of the 
doorway of Mahavira temple. It mentions Asvaraja as the Maha- 
rajadhiraja and his son Ka^karaja as Yuvaraja. It gives the reigning 
year V.E. 1167 corresponding to the year 1110 A.R.“ The other one 
has been found carved on the lintel of another cell in the front corridor 
of the temple of Mahavira at Sevadi. It gives the names of the pre¬ 
decessors of Katukaraja from Anahila; then his son Jinda and grand¬ 
son Asvaraja. Katukaraja is recorded there to have granted annually 
8 drammas to the Jain 'rhallaka of Sanderaka gaccha for the worship 
of Santinatha in V.E. 1172 (c. 1115 A.D.). The temple is said to be 
situated in the Bhukti of Katukaraja. 

These inscriptions show that .Asvaraja’s son Katukaraja as a yuvaraja 
helped him in the government.’ 

The Sundha hill inscription inform.s us that .Asaraja gave assistance to 
Siddharaja, no doubt C'aulukya emperor Jayasimha Siddharaja, in the land 
of Malava.^ This help was rendered perhaps in the struggle with Yasovar- 
man. His another record known as Bali stone inscription is dated in the 
victorious reign of Jayasiriihadeva in V.E. 1200 and refers to Asvaka as 
subsisting on his lotus feet.’^^ This shows that he was a feudatory of Jaya- 
sirhha Siddharaja (r. 1094-1144 A.D. ). From his iascriptions it appears that 
he ruled from V.E. 1167 to 1200 (1130-1143 A.D.) and enjoyed a long 
reign. It should be observed here that all the three inscriptions of his reign 
were discovered around Bali, in the Jodhpur division. 

Ralmpdla: It, however, appears from the discovery of the Sevadi 
grant of Ratnapala dated V.E. 1176 fc. 1119 A.D.)'* that his long reign must 
have been interrupted by another claimant of the throne of Naddula. This 
grant records the genealogy of Ratnapala from Lak.smana down to Prthvi- 

1 EL, IX, p. 66 ff., V. 4. 
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pala which shows that he was the son of PrthvipaJa, one of the elder brothers 
of Asaraj'a. The grant is dated in the reign of Maharajadhriraja Ratna- 
pala at Na^^ula. This grant indicates that Asaraja had been ousted by his 
nephew Ratnapala or he did not rule at all from Nad^ula. The ousting 
seems likely to have occurred from the fact that we have no inscriptions of 
Ratnapala dated earlier than V.E. 1176 (1119 A.D.). The sudden appear¬ 
ance of this record in between those dated records of Asaraja must have 
some significance related to the fact of his ousting. The fact that Asaraja 
could not recover his lost throne, is proved by several Jain inscriptions of 
Ratnapala’s son Maharajadhiraja Rayapala. The acceptance of vassalage 
to Jayasiihha Siddharaja by Asaraja may have some connection with the 
attempts to recover the throne through the help of Jayasimha but it seems 
that it too proved futile.* 

Rayapala: Nothing is known of Ratnapala from the Jain sources. 
Ratnapala was succeeded by his son Rayapala, though the Jain inscriptions 
do not mention even the name of Ratnapala, their relationship, however, 
has been established by the Mandor inscription.** 

We have five dated Jain in.scriptions of his reign bearing the dates from 
V.E. 1189 to 1202 (r. 1132-1145 A.D.), discovered from Nadlai in the 
Jodhpur division. They are given here in chronological order. 

The inscription (i) dated V.E. 1189 (c. 1132 A.D.) has been found 
incised on the lintel of two pillars in the Sabhamandapa of a Jain 
temple of Adinatha. It records as grant made by Rudrapala and Amra- 
pala, sons of Maharajadhiraja Rayapala conjunctly with their mother 
the queen Mii.ialadevi.*’ The inscription (ii) has been discovered on a 
pillar in the temple of Neminatha. It records a gift by the Guhila 
Thakura Rajadeva for the worship of Neminatha in the reign of M. 
Rayapala. It bears the date V.E. 1195 (c. 1138 A.D.).* The inscrip¬ 
tion fiii) bears the date V.E. 1200 (1143 A.D.) in the reign of M. 
Rayapala. It was found in the Adinatha temple.*'’ The epigraph (iv) is 
also dated in the same year as number (iii) and found engraved in the 
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lintel in the same temple. It records a gift to the temple of Mahavira 
in the reign of the above king.^ The inscription is discovered on 
the same lintel as No. 4. It also records some joint gifts to the temple 
of Mahavira in the reign of the same king. It gives us the date V.E. 
1202 (c. 1145 A.D.).“ 

These inscriptions show that his regin extended over a period of 13 
years. We have three more inscriptions other than the Jain ones. They, how¬ 
ever, do not give any specific information or dates. Unfortunately we do 
not find any indication of his political career from these inscriptions. 
Nevertheless we have the names of his queen and two sons recorded in one 
inscription. Nothing is known about them from any other sources. 

Katukaraja: Katukaraja, the son of Asaraja, was sharing the govern¬ 
ment with his father as we have mentioned above. We know the last date of 
his father as V.E. 1200 . An inscription from Sevadi dated Simha Samvat 
31 corresponding to V.E. 1200 (11'13 A.D.) informs us that Katudeva still 
existed and had succeeded in capturing the ancestral seat, some time before 
that date. This inscription states that, in the above-noted years Katudeva 
was reigning at Nadol and his son, Yuvaraja Jayatasiha, was in charge 
of Samipati.* 

After the above we have no Jain inscriptions of the members of this 
branch up to V.E. 1218 (c. 1161 A.D.) from Nadula. Instead of this we 
have discovered several inscriptions of Kumarapala Caulukya from that 
area. A Jain inscription dated V.E. 1213 in the reign of Kumarapala Cau¬ 
lukya informs us that the latter was the sovereign monarch of that territory.* 
Several other inscriptions ranging from V.E. 1209 to 1216 definitely inform 
us that the principality of Nadol was governed by Kumarapala through his 
generals or governors.® 

Alhanadeva: Asaraja had two sons Katukaraja and Alhanadeva. The 
latter is known as Alahadeva or Ahladana. We have already spoken of 
Katukaraja. The two copper plates Jain grants from Nadol, bearing the date 
V.E. 1218 (c. 1161 A.D.),® informs us that Alhana was ruling over Nadol. 

* Ibid., pp. 213 - 14 ; see also EL, XI, pp. 41 - 42 . 

* Ibid., p. 214 ; see also ibid. 

® EL, XI, pp. 33 - 34 . 

* lA., XXXXI, p. 202 ; See also HIG., Til, N. 148 , K. pp., 168 , 169 . 

® HIG., Pt. Ill, pp. 170 - 176 . 

« El., IX, pp. 63-66. 
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We have other inscriptions of this prince from Kiradu of the year V.E. 
1209 (c. 1152 A.D.)^ and from Jhamvaria of the year V.E. 1216 (c. 1162 
A.D.).“ 

The Kiradu inscription stales that Maharaja Alhanadeva, who had 
obtained Kiratakupa, Latarhada and Siva through the favour of his 
sovereign (prabhti) on the above date on the day of Sivaratri, issued 
injunctions to the Mahajanas, Tambulikas and other subjects forbid¬ 
ding the slaughter of living beings on the 8 th, 11th and 14th days of 
both fortnights of every month in the three towns mentioned above, 
on pains of capital punishment. This edict is called Amdrirudi (edict 
of non-slaughter). It also specified a scale of punishment for Brah- 
manas, priests, mini.'^ters and others. It was issued by the king with 
the approval of Maharajaputra Kelhana and Gajasiriiha.'' 

This inscription is very important from the historical as well as 
religious points of view. It gives us certain clues to the political events that 
occurred at that time. We know from the history of the Caulukyas that 
Kumarapala at the very start of his reign had to encounter his formidable 
enemy, the Cahamana ruler Anjoraja of Sakambhari.' After having defeated 
him he might have thought to put a check upon all the growing and intri¬ 
guing powers to the north of his territory. The Cahamanas of Nadol might 
have been among those powers. In consolidating his kingdom Kumarapala 
might have deprived them of their sovereignty. The reason for doing this seems 
most probably that Alhana’s father .^saraja was the feudatory of Jayasimha, 
who disdained Kumarapala (Asaraja might have put certain hindrances in 
his way to obtaining the throne) and his cousin Ratnap^a as well as his 
son Rayapala both were enjoying the sovereign power at Nadol. Both of 
them w'cre, perhaps, a menace to Kumarapala in extending his imperial 
power. He, therefore, did his best to suppress them. The absence of the 
inscriptions of their successors in the area of Na^ol confirms the fact that 
their power was for some time in abeyance.'* 

It was perhaps Alhana who, by the year V.E. 1209, got a small part 
of the territory of his ancestors from Kumarapala. The Kiradu stone inscrip- 

1 Ibid., XI, pp. 43 - 46 . 

® JASB., 1916 , pp. 101 - 102 . 

* Ibid., IX, pp. 66 - 70 . 

« See also HIG., IT. p. 49 N. 148 . 

' DHNL, II, p. 1115 . 
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lion (V.E. 1209) rightly demonstrates this. As to how he got this, we have 
certain indirect information from the Jain authority, the Sundha hill inscrip¬ 
tion. He is stated there to have aided the Gurjara king in putting down 
disturbances in the mountainous parts of Saurastra.’ The Nadol Jain copper 
plates grant of V.E. 1218 also refers to it. It was probably for this 
faithful service to his sovereign that he got a small principality. And 
our two subsequent copper plates Jain grants both dated V.E. 1218 
(1161 A.D.) suggest that by that year he had pleased Kumarapala so much 
as to get his ancestral principality of NadoP restored to him. 

Below is the description of the two copper plates, Jain grants from 
Nadol:— 

The first grant was discovered by Colonel Tod who presented it 
to the Royal Asiatic Society, London. It is a lengthy grant of 38 lines. 
It begins with 0th natnah Sarvajhdya and adoration to lord Mahavira. 
Then it traces the genealogy of Alhanadeva from Laksmana, omitting 
Ratnapala and Rayapala. It records that Maharaja Alhanadeva of 
Naddula in V.E. 1218 (c. 1161 A.D.), after worshipping the Sun and 
Isana and making gifts to Brahmanas and Gurus, granted a monthly 
Slim of 5 drammas to a Jain temple of Mahavira belonging to Sanderaka 
gaccha from the office of custom-house in the Naddula talapada."* 

The second one was found in the possession of the Mahajanas. It 
is also a lengthy one, engraved on the two copper plates. It opens with 
Otn Svasti and adoration to Brahma, Sridhara and Sankara in the form 
of Jains who are always free from passion. It then narrates the pedigree of 
this family from Vakpatiraja of Sakambharl to Rajakula Alhanadeva 
(omitting Ratnapala and Rayapala) and his three sons Kumara Kelhana- 
deva, Gajasimha and K Irtipala from his queen Analladevi of the 
Rasfrauda family. It records that Alhana and Kelhana were pleased to 
give to Rajaputra KIrtipala 12 villages, adjoining to Nad^ulai (modern 
Nadlai). KIrtipala on the other hand granted a yearly sum of two 
drammas from each of his 12 villages to the Jina Mahavira at Na^dulai.’ 

These two Jain grants are very important from the genealogical point 
of view. Besides this they give the names of Alhana’s three sons and queen 


I V. 33: etc. 

* Jain Lekha-sahgraha, I, p. 2ro. V. 5 : ^ I 

s DHNI., II, p. 1117. 

* El., IX, pp. 63-66; Jain Lekha-sahgraha, I, pp. 208-209, N. 839. 

® Ibid., pp. 66-70; ibid., pp. 210-211, N. 840. 
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of Rastrauda family, most probably of the Hathundi branch of Rastrakutas.^ 
It also informs us that Alhaija bore the ordinary title Maharaja. Though 
these grants do not refer to the sovereign king KumarapMa’s name, the title 
Maharaja suggests to us that Alhana still continued to be subservient to him. 

Kd/taija (1161-1192 A.l).); Alhana was succeeded by his elder son 
Kelhana. We arc informed by the second grant of Nadol described above 
that, before V.E. 1218, Alhana made him in charge of his reign and 
with his father, Kelhana, gave 12 villages to his younger brother Kirti- 
pala.” The Prabandha-koSa states that “the Cahamana king Anaka 
fArnoraja) while attacking Kumarapala Caulukya created a split between 
Kumarapala and his allegiant vassals like Kelhana and others of Naddula 
by offering them large sums of money.'^ The Dvyasraya-kdvya also states 
that Krsna and Vijaya, the two Samantas of Kumarapala, had gone to the 
side of An.ioraja; Krsna of this statement has been identified by scholars 
with the Cahamana Kelhana.^ These statements from our Jain works con¬ 
firm the conjecture which we have already made that Kumarapala put a 
check upon all the intriguing powers to the north of his territory and de¬ 
prived the Cahamanas of Naddula of their sovereignty. This statement also 
shows that Kelhana might have advanced in age when he succeeded his 
father, for we know that the war with Arnoraja had been fought before 
V'.E. 1207 (c. 1150 A.D.), and according to the above statements Kelhana 
shared in it, which would mean that Kelhana was at that time an influential 
hero, most probably more than 24 years old. 

We have six dated Jain inscriptions of his reign. Below they are des¬ 
cribed in chronological order. 

(1) Sanderava stone inscription bearing the date V.E. 1221 (c. 
1164 A.D.), was found incised on a lintel in the Sabhd-mandapa of the 
temple of Mahavira. It records that in the reign of Kelhana, the queen- 
mother Analladevi granted one plough of land of the Mulanayaka 
(chief deity) Sri Mahavira of Sanderaka gaccha. Others also granted 
so many gifts." 


* Ibid., Vs. 6 and 7. 

* Ibid., Vs. 8 and 9. 

» SJGM., V. I, p. 51. 

* Chunnilal Modi, Sanskfl Dvydiraya Kdvyaman, Madhyakdlina Gujardtanl 
Sdmdjika sthiti, p. 40. 

'■ EL, IX, p. 46-49: Jain Lekha-sangraha, I, p. 229. 
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( 2 ) & ( 3 ) The two Lalrai stone inscriptions were discovered from 
the ruins of the Jain temple at Lalrai near Bali in Jodhpur division. Both 
bear the same date V.E. 1233 (1136 A.D.). The first states that in the 
reign of Kelhanadeva at Naddula the .sons of Kirtipala named Rajaputra.s 
Lakhanapala and Abhayapala who were also the owners of Sinanava 
made a grant conjointly with the queen MahIbalMevI, in the presence 
of the village Pa^cakula for celebrating the festival of the God l^anti- 
natha. The second one is also a grant to the lord Santinatha in connection 
with the festivals of the Gujaras. It records the Rajaputra Lakhanapala 
and Abhayapala as the Bhoktds of Samnanaka.' 

(4) Sanderava stone inscription (ii) bearing the date V.E. 1236 
of the reign of Maharajadhiraja Kelhanadeva, has been found carved 
on a pillar in the Sabhdmandapa at the temple of Santinatha. It records 
the gift of a column and a house to the TIrthankara Parsvanatha wor¬ 
shipped at Sanderaka in the Bhukti of the queen Jalhana by Ralha 
and Palha." 

(5j Saciyaya Mata in.scription has been discovered at Osia in 
the temple of the family goddess of Osavala Jain named Sancika or 
Saciyayadevi. bearing the .same date as No. 4 (V.E. 1236). It records the 
management of the temple of the .said goddess made by the Go.sthika 
people in the reign of Kelhanadeva. It also refers to his two sons 
Kumarasiriiha and Sithhavikrama and younger brother Kirtipala. It 
also mentions Dharavar.sa—most probably the Paramara chief of Candra- 
vati.® 

( 6 ) Paladi stone inscription has been discovered at Paladi near 
Sirohi. It is dated V.E. 1249 (r. 1192 A.D.) in the reign of 
Maharajadhiraja Kelhana. It records his son’s name as Sri Jayatasirhha- 
deva. It is a grant made to lord Mahavira by the Pancakiilas, Valhana 
and others.* 

These six inscriptions range from V^E. 1221 to 1249 (r. 1164-1192 
A.D.). They, however, do not throw any light on the political career of 
Kelhana. We have six more inscriptions other than the Jain ones; they 
also do not record any achievement to his credit. An inscription from 
Bamnera bears a date only one year earlier than the Jain in.scription of V.E. 

^ IHi., IX, pp. 49 - 51 ; Jain Lebha-sangraha, I, p. 231 . 

* liid„ pp. 51 - 52 ; Jain Lekha-sangraha, p. 229 , 

* P. C. Nahar, Jain Lekha-sangraha, I, 198 . No. 804 . 

* Ibid., p. 73 : Jain Lekha-sangraha, I, p. 265 . 
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1220 (1263 A.D.)^ The other inscription from Nadlai bearing the date 
V.E. 1228 {c. 1171 A.D.) shows that Kelhana was the feudatory of the 
Caulukya Kumarapala.' The Saciyaya Mata inscription from Osia gives 
the name of his two sons who were in charge of Mandavyapura (Mandor). 
There Kiitipala is referred to Rajyavahaka (director of government). 
Dharavarsa is said there to have owed allegiance to Kelhana. An inscrip¬ 
tion from the village Jhalodi (Sirohi) bearing the dates V.E. 1252 and 
1255, refers to Dharavarsa as the joy of the Paramara of the Candravati 
whose chief queen, Srhgaradevi, was the daughter of the Mandalapati 
Kelhana.'* 'I’hese two Jain epigraphs certainly show some relations 
between Kelhana and Dharavarsa. Dharavar.sa the Paramara of Abu and 
Chandravati was a feudatory of the Caulukyas and so was Kelhana. Both, it 
seems, were connected with each other by a matrimonial alliance. 

Some light is thrown upon his political achievements from the 
famous Jain source the Sundha hill inscription, which states that Kelhana 
defeated the Deccan king Bhillama and after destroying the power of 
Turuskas, erected a golden Torana like a diadem for the abode of the 
holy Somesa.* The Deccan king has rightly been identified with the 
Devagiri Yadava king Bhillama (c. 1187-91 A.D.) whose Gadag inscription 
is dated A.D. 1191.® The Turu.ska king may be identified with Mu’izz-ud- 
din Muhammad Ghuri (1173-1 192 .\.D.). whose reign makes him contem¬ 
porary of Kelhana (1163-1192 A.D.). The conflict with Muslims is also 
testified by the Prfhviraja-vijayaS' Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar assumes that 
Kelhana fought with Muslims as a feudatory of Mularaja II (1176-1178 
•A.D.) which seems more probable.^ 

Kelhana had a son named Jayatasimha. known from the Paladi Jain 
inscription dated V'.E. 1249. The Jain .sources, however, are silent about 
the political history of Jayatasiriiha and his de.scendants. 


> Ibid., Vlir, pp. 207-208. 

* £/., XI. pp. 47-48. 

® Arbudns Pr. Jain Lekha-sundoha, Pt. V, pp. 108-109, N. 311. 

* V. 34. 

® EL, IX, pp. 72-77. 

* See supra, p. 140. 

’ GMRL, p. 3«2. 
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IV. THE CAHAMANAS OF JALOR 

This branch of the dynasty was found by Kirtipala, one of the three 
sons of Alhana. In the later Jain inscriptions of his descendants this 
branch is called the Sonigaras' which may be said to have been derived 
from Suvanjagiri, the name of the hill fort of Jalor mentioned in some of 
the inscriptions of Samantasimha (1282-1302 A.D.) of this branch.' 

Khtipala: The Sundha hill inscription informs us that “as a Rajyek- 
vara of Nad^ulal Kirtipala took his residence at Javalipura.”'* When he took 
to his new residence cannot be known from the Jain sources but a Jain 
inscription of his son Samarasiriiha from Jiilor, bearing the date V.E. 1239 
(f. 1182 A.D.),' definitely shows that .some time before or by that time 
Kirtipala must have shifted his residence to Jalor. The Jain grant from Nadol 
of the date V.E. 1218 (c. 1160 A.D.) and a Jain inscription from the temple 
of Saciyaya Mata at Osia dated V.E. 1236 (c. 1179 .^.D.)"’ inform us that 
Kirtipala took part in the administration of his father and elder brother. 
As early as V’.E. 1218 (c. 1160 A.D.) he had obtained 12 villages from his 
father and brother Kelhana over which he ruled. We also know from 
some of the inscriptions of Kelhana that Kirtipala was quite advanced in 
age, for his .sons by the time V..E. 1233 (c. 1175 .\.D.) were already enjoy¬ 
ing the ownership of some of the villages, and they must have been over 
eighteen, the age of majority. 

The term Rdjycivara mentioned in the Sundha hill inscription" may 
mean the Lord of the Kingdom of Nadol, but this literal meaning of the 
term may not be applied here to Kirtipala who could not succeeed to the 
throne of Na^ol in the lifetime of his elder brother or before transferring 
his residence to Jalor, for we know from the Jain inscription at Paladi 
noticed above that his eldest brother Kelhana was really the occupant of 
the throne of Nadol up to V.E. 1249 (1192 .A.D. I, which is certainly a 
later date by more than ten years, than the date of shifting the residence 
to Jalor by Kirtipala. The above term may also indicate that he might 
have been a claimant for the throne of Nadol, but this question does 
not arise before the death of Kelhana who was the real occupant or 

i P. C. Nahar, Jain Lekha-sangraha, I, p. 205 N. 730 . 

* Ibid., p, 240 , No. 903 . 

* El., IX, pp. 76 - 77 , V. 36 . 

* EL, XI. pp. 52 - 54 : Jain Lekha-sangraha, Pt. I, p. 238 . 

* Jain Lekha-sangraha, I, p. 198 . 

* V. 36 : I 
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claimant of the throne. In my opinion the appropriate sense of the term 
may be the highest honourable title to a man of the royal family who 
assisted in the administration in various capacities. Like the title 
‘Sarvesvara’ to Lavanaprasada in the time of the Caulukya king Bhima II, 
this title might have some significance with Kirtipala who with his sons 
assisted his elder brother by way of participating in the administration and 
various wars. 

From the Saciyaya Mata Jain inscription of Kelhana noted above 
dated V.fl 1236 (c. 1176 A.D.) and from (he Jalor inscription of 
Samarasiriiha bearing the date V.E. 1239 (r. 1182 A.D.), it appears that 
Kirtipala must have shifted his residence between these two dates. 

As regards the political achievements of Kirtipala, Sundha hill inscrip¬ 
tion throws some light. It states that “he pierced with arrows a Kirataku^a 
prince by name Asala and defeated the army of Turuskas at Kasahrda.”' 
Kiratakupa of this statement is obviously modern Kiradu. The Muhanota 
Naitiiii informs us that when Kitu or Kirtipala Cahamana took possession 
of Jalor, the ruling prince there was the Paramara Kuntapala.* We are 
informed by the Bijolia inscription that Vigraharaja (111), the Caliamana of 
^akambhari, reduced him to a state of utter lancelessness and even set fire 
to his capital town Javalipur.^ Vigraharaja, as we know, was a contemporary 
of the Caulukya Kuinarapala (c. 1144-73 A.D.) and so were Alhana and his 
two sons Kelhana and Kirtipala. This hard stroke at the hands of Vigraha¬ 
raja must have rendered Kuntapala very weak and that was the reason why 
Kirtipala took no time in turning him out of Jalor soon after and establish¬ 
ing himself there as the founder of the Sonigara branch. The other place, 
Kasahrada, where Kirtipala defeated the army of Turu§kas has been identi¬ 
fied by Dr. Bhandarkar with the village named Kayadra (Sirohi) at 
the fort of Mt. Abu.* The Prabandha-cintamani mentions the place by name 
Godaraghafta." It seems that Kirtipala by way of assisting Mularaja II 
(1176-78 A.D.) must have fought with the Turuskas.® 

Samarasimha: Kirtipala predeceased his elder brother Kelhana who 

ruled upto 1192 A.D. and was succeeded by his son Samarasimha in V.E. 

* V. 36 . 

* EL, XI, p. 74 . 

® EL, XXXVI, p. 84 - 112 . V. 21 , 

* EL, XI, p. 72 ; see also Vol. IX, p. 73 . 

« SJGM., I. p. 97 , 

GMRL, p. 342 . 
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1239 (1182 A.D.). He had two other sons, viz., Lakhanapala and Abhaya- 
pala and a daughter named Rudaladevl. RudaladevI is stated in the Sundha 
hill inscription to have built a temple of Siva at Jalor.’ We have the follow¬ 
ing two dated Jain inscriptions of the reign of Samarasiriiha, both from Jalor. 

The first inscription was found incised on the two lintels of an 
old mosque, now used as the Topakhana. It begins with the adoration 
to Nabheya (^sabhanMha), and gives the name of Ariahila, then Alhana 
and Klrtipala in the pedigree of Samarasiriiha. This inscription bears 
the dale V.E. 1239 (t. 1182 A.D.) in the reign of Maharaja Somasiriiha- 
deva, when his son Jojjala was also participating in administration. It 
records that a mandapa was constructed by iietha Yasovira of the 
Srimala caste conjointly with his brothers and all the members of the 
gosthi? 

The second one was also found on a lintel in the second storey of the 
same Topakhana. It bears four dates. In V.E. 1221 Kumarapala 
Caulukya built a temple named Kumara-vihara on the fort by name 
Kancanagiri (Suvarnagiri) at Jalor and in V.E. 1242 that temple 
was rebuilt by the Bhandari Yasovira in accordance with the orders of 
the Cahamana Samarasiriiha in V.E. 1242 (c. 1185 A.D.). With the two 
other later dates referred to there, we have no concern here.'* 

From these inscriptions we have two dates of Samarasiriiha, one V.E. 
1239 and other 1242 (1182 and 1185 A.D.). They are not politically im¬ 
portant. Only his son Jojjala’s name appears in the first inscription, who 
participated in his administration. The Sundha hill inscription gives more 
information about him. It states that he built extensive ramparts on the 
Kancan^la (Suvarnagiri) and founded a town Samarapur. He also 
weighed himself against gold on the Soma festival.^ 

Udayasiihha: The Sundha inscription informs us that Samarasiriiha 
was succeeded by his son Udayasiriiha.* But a Jain inscription from the 
Vimala temple at Mt. Arbuda dated V.E. 1378 mentions Mahanasiriiha as 
the son of Samarasiriiha.® This Mahanasiihha has been identified with 

1 V. 41 . 

® EL, XI, 52-54; Jain Lekha-saitgraha I, pp. 238-39. 

® Ibid., p. 55 : Ibid., p. 239. 

* Vs. 38 , 40 . 

^ V. 42 . 

* Arbud Pr. Jain Lckha-Sandoha, Pt. TV, p. 4. 
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Manavasiiiiha known from another inscription found at the temple of Aca- 
leSvara of the same place bearing the date V.E. 1377.^ Both these Abu ins¬ 
criptions supply us a genealogical list of Mahanasimha. His son and suc¬ 
cessor was Pratapamalla who was succeeded by his grandson Vijada. 
Vijada is said to have founded the Devada branch of the Cahamanas. The 
Jain inscription from Abu states that Vijada was the master of Marustha- 
Ihmndala (Marwar).* The same authority informs us that Vijada had three 
sons, but the Acalesvara inscription from Abu informs us that he had four 
sons, Lavaiiyakarna, Luudha, Laksmana and Lunavarman. When Lavanya- 
karna expired he was succeeded by his brother Lundha, who is said, in the 
Abu inscription of Vimala temple, to have defeated the powerful enemies 
and established his seat of power at Abu and with the help of his two sons 
ruled over that territory.^ We have shown elsewhere on the basis of this 
statement that Lundha and his two sons turned out the Paramaras of 
Candravati.' 

We have, by way of introducing Mahanasimha, given some introduction 
of his successors. The Devada branch established by them flourished later 
than the thirteenth century. So we need not discuss it here. 

Mahaiiasiriiha of the Abu Jain inscription seems to be the eldest brother 
of Udayasiihha and possibly preceded him as a ruler of Jalor. We have no 
other information about Mahanasimha from the Jain sources. Udayasiihha 
succeeded the throne of J^or about V.E. 1262 (c. 1205).” No dated Jain 
inscription of his reign has yet been discovered but from the literary sources 
of Jains, it appears that he enjoyed a long reign of more than 40 years. A 
colophon of a Jain MS. of the Nirbhayabhima-vyayoga, composed by the 
poet Ramacandra written in the reign of MaharajakiAa Udayasimha- 
deva, gives us one of his dates which is V.E. 1306 (c. 1243 A.D.)“. Jinadat- 
tasuri also wrote his Viveka-vildsa in the reign of Udayasiihha but he does 
not give us any date.^ 

The Sundha hill inscription enumerates several places over which Udaya- 
siriiha ruled. They are, Naddula (Nadol), Javalipura (Jalor), Mahdavya- 

1 El., IX, p. 794 . 

* V. i 6 . 

Vs. 20 - 23 . 

* See infra Chapter VIII, section on the Paramaras of Candravati. 

® Bhinmal stone in.scription : BG., I, pp. 474-75, No. III. 

* SJGM., XVIII, p. 124 . N. 202 . 

■ EL, XI, p. 76 : Bhandarkar’s Search for Sanskrit MSS., for 1883 - 84 , p. 156 . 
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pura (mod. Mandor), Vagbhatameru (mod. Barmer). Suracandra (mod. 
Surcand), Ratnahrada, Kheda (mod. Kher), Ramasainya (mod. Ramsen), 
Srimala (mod. Bhinmal), Ratnapura, Satyapura (mod. Sanchor) and others.* 
This list demonstrates his extensive territory from Sanchor and Jalor in the 
south to Mandor in the north, comprising Nadol, the capital of his ancestors. 
The same authority mentions that his queen was Praliladanadevi who bore 
him two sons, Cacigadeva and Caniundaraja.- The Prabandha-ko'sa states 
that Udayasiihha had a daughter who was married to Virama, the brother 
of the Dholka prince V^iradhavala. The same authority indicates that Udaya- 
siiTiha was a feudatory of the prince Viradhavala." The Hatntnira-mada- 
mardana mentions one Udayasiihha of Maru country as assisting Viradha¬ 
vala {(. 1219-44 A.D. )* against a Muslim invader. The Udayasiihha of that 
Jain work may rightly be identified with this Udayasiiiiha. 

The Puratana-prahandha-savgraha records an interesting story of a 
struggle between the Caulukya VTsaladeva and Udayasirhha;— 

“Nagada was the minister of VIsaladeva and Yasovira was that of 
Udayasiihha. Nagada in his early life was obliged by an act of Ya§ovira 
and he promised him to repay that obligation. When the conflict started 
between the two masters, the ministers by their mutual understanding 
averted that calamity and saved the kingdoms."’ The same authority 
states that once the Turuskas, having destroyed Gujarata, returning 
on the way encamped at the village Sirana. Udayasiihha fought there 
with them and made them flee. The chief Mallika by name Aibuka 
was killed there. After this event Sultana Jalaladin (Jalal’ud-din) in¬ 
vaded that country in V.E. 1310 and encamped on the top of the 
Suvarnagiri. This caused great anxiety to Udayasiihha. He asked his 
son Bapada to make a treaty with the Suratraha. He went to him and 
a treaty was purchased on payment of 36 drammas.”® 

As regards the confirmation of these facts we learn from the Sundha hill 
inscription that Udayasirhha curbed the pride of Turuskas, which was not 

* V. 43. 

» V. 45. 

» SJGM., VI. p. 125 . 

♦ GOS., X, Act II, p. II, V. 8. 

» SJGM, II, pp. 49 - 51 . 

• Ibid., p. 51 I 
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conquered by the Gurjara kings, and put an end to Sindhuraja.”^ This 
shows that there must have taken place some skirmishes between him and 
the Gurjara king Visaladeva. Nagada and Yasovira were no doubt the histori¬ 
cal persons proved by the epigraphical as well as literary evidences. 

Before saying anything about Turu§kas, it would be better to identify 
Sindhuraja of the Sundha hill inscription. According to Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar he is identical with the late C^amana Sindhuraja who is mentioned in 
the Hninmlra-madamardam as the father of Sangramashhha or Sankha." 
Dr. H. C. Ray thinks that there is a possibility of a king of Sindhu country 
which was not very far from the boundary of Udayasimha’s kingdom.’’ Ex¬ 
cept this we have no other information about this king. 

The struggle with the Turuskas is also supported by the Hammira- 
madamardam and the Muslim accounts. The former confirms this fact by 
slating the invasion of the Milacchikara which has been corroborated with 
the military campaign of the Delhi Sultan Iltutmish which he undertook in 
1226 A.D.'' Hasan Nizami relates that the Delhi Sultan Shams-ud-din 
invaded Jalor some time between 1211 A.D. and 1216 A.D. It is further 
affirmed that Udi Sah, the accursed, took to the four walls of Jaleswar, an 
extremely strong fortress, the gales of which had never been opened by any 
conqueror. When the place was invaded by Shams-ud-din, Udi Sah requested 
some of the chiefs of the royal army to intercede for his forgiveness etc. 
The Rai presented to him a rich tribute and the Sultan then returned to Delhi.” 

But if we read the statement of the Hammira-madamardana with that 
of the Purdtana-prabandha-sangraha, it appears that the struggle still went on 
and about 1226 A.D. Iltutmish undertook another campaign in which he 
is reported to have captured Mandor which was under the possession of 
Udayasiiiiha according to the Sundha hill inscription. 

The Prabandha-koia states that Udayasimha killed his son-in-law, in 
accordance with the order of Vastupala, the minister of Baghelas,® but we 
have no support for the statement. On the other hand, we know from the 
Sundha hill inscription that it was Caciga, the son of Udayasimha, who killed 


1 V. 46 . 

2 El.. XI. p. 76 ; GOS., X. p. 5 . 

3 DHNI., II. p. 1129 . fn. 12 . 

* See infra. Chapter X on Vaghelas. 

® Elliot, II, p. 238 ; See also T. F. Briggs' Trans., Vol. I, p. 207 . 
« SJGM., VI, p. 125 . 
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Virama.^ The Purdtam-prabandka-sangraha also confirms the fact.^ Udaya- 
siiiiha is said to have been a scholar conversant with the great works of 
Bharat and others and to have built two Siva temples at Javalipura accord¬ 
ing to the Sundha hill inscription.’’ The Puratana-prabondha-sangraha men¬ 
tions the name of one of his sons, Bapada,* who may be identical with 
Vahadasirhha mentioned in one of the Bhinmal inscriptions.’’ 

Cddgadeva: The Sundha hill in.scription says that Caciga succeeded 
his father.'’ VVe have four dated Jain inscriptions of his reign. 

The first is the famous Sundha hill inscription of the date V.E. 
1319 (A.D. I2b2). It is a most important record, which helps us in con¬ 
structing the history of this branch throughout. It was found engraved 
on the stone slab in the temple of Camunda at Sundha hill about 10 
miles north of Jasavantapura in the district of same name in Jodhpur 
division. Though it is composed by a Jain surr Jayamangala of Brhad- 
gaccha, it, however, begins with invocation to Sambhu and Parvati. It 
gives the genealogy of Caciga from the eponymous Cahamana, who 
was a source of great joy to the Rsi Vatsa. It gives valuable information 
about the individual kings of this branch which had not been recorded 
by the other authorities. The purpose of the inscription is to record 
certain religious deeds of Caciga. He is stated there to have remitted 
certain taxes at Srlmala, granted funds at the city of Ramasainya for 
the worship of the god Vigrahaditya and visited the Sundhadri, where 
he established a tmndapa at the temple of the goddess Camunda, known 
by the name of Aghatesvari.’ 

The second one bearing the date V.E. 1323 (1264 A.D.) has been 
found at Jalor in the Topakhana. It records a gift given by Mah. 
Narapati to one Candana-Vihara belonging to Nanakagaccha in the 
reign of Maharaja Cacigadeva when Mahamatya Jak.sadeva was trans¬ 
acting the business of seal." 


> El., IX, pp. 76 - 77 , V. 50 . 

2 SJGM., n, p. 67 . 

® V. 46 . 

^ SJGM., II, p. 51- 
8 BG., I, Pt. I, p. 4 S 1 «• 

« V. 48 . 

’ EL, IX, pp. 76 - 77 , 

* Jain Lekha-safigraha, I, p. 240 , No. 903 . 
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The third one has been found at Ratnapura in the JaSavantapura, 
Jodhpur division, bearing the date V.E. 1333 (c. 1277 A.D.). It records 
that Mahantak Ghina, Udala and others granted a land to meet the 
expenses of the festival of Parsvanatha in the prosperous reign of 
Mahdmandalehara Raja Sri Caciga when the prime-minister Jakha 
(Jaksadeva) and others were on duty ’ 

The fourth one was found at Bhinmal on (he bank of Jaikop lake, 
incised in a fallen pillar. It is also dated V.E. 1333. It records that in 
the reign of Mahdrdjakula Cacigadeva, during the term of office of the 
Ponca mahantaka Gajasiha and others, the Naigama Kayastha Subhata 
made a grant for worshipping and services to the Tirthankara Mahavira." 

These inscriptions give us dates for his reign from V.E. 1319 to 1333 
(c. 1262-1277 A.D.). But an inscription from Bhinmal other than the Jain 
ones informs us that he ruled from V.E. 1318 to V.E. 1334 (r. 1278 .\.D.).'’ 
Regarding his political achievements we get some light from the Sundha 
hill inscription. Caciga is stated there ‘‘to have destroyed the roaring Gur- 
jara lord Vlrama, hated the enemy Salya, taken delight in felling the shak¬ 
ing Pafuka, deprived the colour of Sahga and behaved like a thunderbolt to 
the mountain—the furious Nahara.”* We know of Vlrama of this statement, 
as a brother of Vlradhavala from the Jain prabandhas. who was prevented 
from succeeding his brother Vlradhavala due to the intrigues of the minister 
Vastupala.’’ The Purdtana-prabandha-sangraha also states that §rl Caciga 
of Javalipur killed Vlrama at Sainvadighat.‘‘ The identification of Salya 
is very difficult for we have no information about him from any sources. 
Pafuka may be to some extent identical with Pataka mentioned in the 
Purdtana-prabandha-sangraha as an inhabitant and rich man of the village 
Palli in Marumandala? He seems from the story narrated there to have been 
an ordinary chief. Sanga of the Sundha hill inscription may be identified 
with one Sangana of Vamanasthali who is said to have been killed by Vlradha- 
vala.® Caciga most probably was a feudatory of Vlradhavala. The Ratnapur 

* Ibid., p. 248 , No. 035 . 

* BG., I, Pt. T, pp. 480 - 481 . No. XII. 

* lUd., pp. 481 - 83 . No. XIII. 

^ V. 50 . 

® See infra. Chapter, X, section on Vaghelas. 

« SJGM., II. p. 67 . 

’ Ibid., II, p. 82 . 

* SJGM., VI, pp. 103 - 104 . 
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Jain inscription refers to him as Mahdmandaleivara} We may assume here 
that he may have assisted Viradhavala in defeating Sajigana. About Nahara 
we, unfortunately, have no information from other sources. 

Sdmantasiihha: According to the Furdtam-prabandha-sahgraha Caciga- 
deva was succeeded by Samantasimha." We have, fortunately, six dated 
Jain inscriptions of his reign ranging from V.E. 1345 to 1359 (1288-1302 
A.D.l. They are as follows;— 

The first inscription bearing the date V.E. 1345 (1288 A.D.) has 
been found engraved on the pillar in the temple of Mataji at Hathun^i 
in the district of Godwar (Jodhpur). It records that in the reign of 
Maharajakula Sri Samantasimha when Maliaraja Lalana and others 
were in charge of Srikarava, an annual gift of 24 drammas was given for 
the worship of Lord Mahavira by Hemaka at the village Hathundi in 
the Na^dula mandala:' 

The second record was found at Ratnapur in the district of 
Jasavantapura at Jodhpura. It is dated in V.E. 1248 in the reign of 
Maharajakula Sri Samantasimha. It gives a detailed description of the 
grant made by the people of Gosthika for the worship of Parsvanatha.^ 
The third one was found at Varmeda in the temple of Dharmanatha 
on the lintel of a Sabhdmandapa. It records a gift given for the worship 
of two protecting religious deities related to the first Tirthankara at 
the Vahaqlameru ( Varmeda) in the year 1352 during the reign of Maha¬ 
rajakula Samantasimha.'* 

The fourth one of the same date has been found at the village Juna 
near Va<Jmera in Jodhpura division and records the same thing.® 

The fifth record has been discovered at Jalor in the Topakhana 
bearing the date V.E. 1353 (c. 1296 A.D.). It records a grant made by 
Narapati with the other members of family for the welfare of his wife 
Nayakadevi to a temple of Parsvanatha at Suvarnagiri in the reign of 
Maharajakula Samantasiriiha when his son, Kanhadadeva, as subsist¬ 
ing on his lotu.s feet, was bearing the burden of administration.^ 

^ Jain Lekha-sangraha, I, p. 240 , No. 903 . 

* SJGM., II, p. 102 ; Hum#? I 

® P. C. Nahar, Jain Lekha-sangraha, I, p. 233 , No. 897 . 

* Ibid., p. 249 , No. 936 . 

® Ibid., p. 244 , No. 918 . 

* Ibid., p. 179 , No. 749 . 

’ Ibid., p. 240 , No. 903 . 
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The sixth epigraph has been found at Vaghina (Sirohi). It 
bears the date V.E. 1359 (1302 A.D.) in the prosperous reign of Maha¬ 
raja Samantasiihha. It records several small gifts at the festival of pro¬ 
cession of Lord §antinatha at the village Vaghsina.' 

From these Jain inscriptions we, however, do not get any substantial in¬ 
formation of political importance about his reign. They also do not throw 
any light on the relationship between Caciga and Samantasiihha. Moreover, 
they also do not mention the name of his father. The Prabandha-koia, how¬ 
ever, mentions that Samantapala, Anantapala and Trilokasiihha, the three 
brothers of the same mother, were the sons (Dayada) of Lidayasirhha of 
Javalipura." If SamantapMa of this Jain work be taken to be identical with 
Samanta.siihha of the inscription we may say that Samantasiihha was the son 
of lidayasiihha and thus a brother of ('aciga. We know his early date V.E. 
1339 (1282 A.D.) from a Bhinmal inscription which is other than the Jain 
one.® Thus, it seems that he ruled from V.E. 1339 to 1359, a period of 20 years. 

According to the Purdtana-prabandha-sangraha his son Kanhadadeva 
succeeded him.'* This Kanhadadeva can be identified with Kanerdeo, the 
Raja of Jalor who was a feudatory of Ala’ud-din Khalji (A.D. 1296-1316).'' 
Thus the Cihamana king known from the Jain sources are as follows. 


^ Ihii., 267 , No. 959 . 

* SJGM., VI, p. 105 . 

» BG., I. Pt. I, pp. 483 - 84 . No. XIV. 

* SJGM., II, p, 102 . 

® EL, XI, p. 77 ; TF. Brigg’s trans. Vol. I, p. 370 ff. 
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I. The Cdhamdnas of Hdkamhhari 


Cahamana 

Vasudeva 

Samantaraja 

Pun:iatalla 
Jayaraja 
Vigrahanvpa I 


Candra Gopendraka 

Durlabha I 
Guvaka I 
Sasinrpa 
Gilvaka II 
Candana 
Bappayaraja 
Vindhyanrpali 


Siibharaj a Laksmai.ia 

Vigraha II 
Durlabha II 

, f. I."I 

Gundu Viryarama Camuiida 


Siihhata Durlabha II 


II. The Cdhamdnas of Raiiathambhor 
Govindaraja (the son of Prthviraja) 


Balhaiia 


Prahlada Vagbhata 

Jaitrasiihha 


HammJra Virama 


Visaladeva III 


Prthviraja I 

■ I 

Ajayaraja 

I 

Anjioraja 

I 

I I. I 

Jagadeva Visala IV Somesvara 

Pi'thvirSja II Apara 
Gaijgeya 

I I 

Pi’thvirSja III Hariraja 


22 
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III. TAf Cdhanidnas of Naddula 
Sobhita ^^igrahapala 

I I 

Baliraja Mahendra 

I 

I.."1 

Asvapala Ai^iahilla 

I I 

Balaprasada Jinduraja 

I 1 T' 'I 

Prthvipala Jojalla Asaraja 

1 ..__L. 

Rayapala | | 

K a t u karaj a A lhai;iade va 

I 

,I - ■— I - - I 

Kelhaiia Gajasiiiiha Kirtipala 


IV. TAa Cdhamdnas of 
Jdvdlipura 

Kirtipala 

Samarasiihha 

Mahaiiasiiiiha Udayasimha 

Pratapamalla 

Vijada 

Caciga Samantasiihha 

Kanhadadeva 



CHAPTER VIII 


I. THE GUHILAPUTRAS OR GUHILOTAS 

The Jain sources also possess certain information regarding the history 
of Guhilotas. Fhey, however, have no record of the origin of the family nor 
do they give correct genealogical list of some early members of the dynasty. 

Before dealing with the individual members of the dynasty we should 
know their early history. They are said to have been an ancient tribe. They 
originally belonged to Gujarata. Their earliest member Guhadatta (Guhita) 
flourished in c. 550 A.D. They seem to have migrated to Mewar as early as 
the first quarter of the 8th century A.D. and one of their early members, 
namely Bappa^ was first to migrate. At first they were the feudatories of the 
Mauryas of Cilor, then of Gurjara Pratiharas of Kanauj, and after the down¬ 
fall of (iurjara Pratiharas of Kanauj, they were vassals of the three imperial 
poi\ers, the Cauliikyas of Anahilapattana, the Paramaras of Malava and the 
C’ahamanas of Sakambhari. Their early attempts to secure a sovereign posi¬ 
tion were frustrated by the growing strength of these three powers.^ There 
are three Jain inscriptions that confirm this fact. The Bijapur Jain inscrip¬ 
tion of Raslrakuta Dhavala states that the Paramara Munja vanquished 
Saktikumara, the Guhilot of Medapata. The capital Aghata (mod. Ahad) 
near Udaipur was also plundered. ^Saktikumara sought asylum with the R^stra- 
ktita prince Dhavala of Ilastikundi.^ The Cirwa inscription composed by a 
Jain monk Ratnaprabhasuri informs us that the Malava Paramara Bhoja 
occupied Citor.'^ The Citorgarh inscription of KumarapMa, composed by 
the Jain Ramakirti shows that Mewar was included within the Caulukya 
dominions during the first hall of the 12th century."* These facts show that 
they could get no chance to become independent sovereign rulers. But soon 
after the disintegration of the Paramara and Caulukya powers, they no 
doubt had certain opportunities to establish themselves as sovereigns.'"’ 

This tribe was scattered in various places and it established several 
principalities. Thus they were naturally divided among several branches. 
We, however, know something of Guhilaputras of Mewar and Naduladagika 
from Jain sources. 

1 DHNL, II, pp. 1153-63. 

2 EL, X, p. 17, ff. V. 10. 

3 WZKM,. XXI, pp. 142-62. 

^ EL, It, p. 421. 

DHNL, II, p. 1162. 
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GUHILAS OF MEWAR: 

Founder of the Dynasty: As regards the genealogy of this branch we 
get some information from a Jain epigraph known as Rainpur Jain temple 
inscription of Kumbha bearing the date V.E. 1496 (1439 A.D.)-* It mentions 
Sri Bappa as first member of the dynasty followed by Guhila. This, however, 
seems to be erroneous, for, the earlier records of the family ascribe 
Guhila as the founder of this dynasty. Our two Jain inscriptions support 
this view. The Cirwa stone inscription of V.E. 1330 mentions Padmasimha, 
one of the members of this branch to have been born many years after 
Bappa of the Guhilangafa vam§a.^ The Citor stone inscription of V.E. 1335 
states that Maharaj’akula Samarasiriiha was the ornament of the Guhila 
family.^ Thus they established the fact that Guhila, not Bappa, was 
the original member. Moreover, the .Atpur epigraph of Saktikumara (V.E. 
1054), the earliest record of this branch, supplies a regular genealogy of the 
family and traces the pedigree from Guhadatta.‘ 

Besides this the list of those members who preceded Allata is not re¬ 
corded correctly by the Rainpur Jain inscription. We know from other sources 
that 16 members preceded Allata, while this inscription mentions only 8 
members before him without giving their correct succession which is rightly 
known from earlier inscriptions. 

Bhartrpatta: We, however, have no information about 16 predecessors 
of Allata from the Jain sources except that about Bhartrpatta II, who founded 
the city of Bhartrpuva identical with the modern village of Bhatevar, which 
has given the name Bhartrpuriya to a Jain Gaccha." 

Allata: Bhartrpatta II is said to have been succeeded by his son 
Allata, according to the Ahar Saranesvara temple inscription of Allata 
dated V.E. 1008 (951 A.D.).® The late G. H. Ojha refers to a damaged and 
fragmentary undated Jain inscription discovered in a small Jain temple at 
Ahar connected with Allata.^ It states that Allata killed in fight his powerful 
enemy Devapala and also speaks of one Aksapatalika Mayura whose name 

* P. C. Nahar, Jain Lekha~sahgraha, Pt. I, p. 165 , No. 700 . 

* WZKM., XXI. pp. 142 - 62 . 

® JASB., Pt. I, pp. 18 and 48 . 

* lA., XXXIX, pp. 186 - 91 . 

® Vijayadharmasuri, PrScina Lekha-sangraha, p. 12 , No. 39 . 

* BI., pp. 67-69 ; lA., LVIII. p. 162 . 

’ HR., II, p. 428 . 
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occurs in the above Saranesvara inscription of Allata. Considering the period of 
Allata ( 951-953 A.D.) certain scholars have identified DevapMa of this 
inscription with the Kanauj Pratihara of that name {c, 948 A.D.), son of 
Mahipala.’ Though we have no definite evidence to confirm this fact yet it 
is certain that Devapala was not a very powerful prince. 

Saktikumdra: Allata was succeeded by Naravahana and he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Saktikumara according to the Rainpur Jain inscription; but the 
Atpur (Ahur) inscription of Saktikunicira, V.E. 1034 (c. 977 A.D.) inserts 
one Salivahana as father and predecessor of Saktikumara.^ We know noth¬ 
ing of Naravahana and Sfilivahana from the Jain .sources. Of the reign of 
Saktikumara we have two Jain inscriptions discovered at Ahar (Udaipur), 
though they are undated.* Their period can be assigned with the help of 
another inscription of his reign dated V.E. 1034 (r. 977 A.D.) from the 
same place. Nothing particular of political importance has been recorded by 
these Jain inscriptions. But we know from the Bijapur Jain inscription that 
this prince was defeated by Ihe Paramara ruler Munja and was protected by 
the Ra^trakuta prince Dhavala.^ 

His Successors: Saktikumara was succeeded by his son Ambaprasada 
but the Rainpur Jain inscription omits his name and places his brother 
Sucivarman immediately after Saktikumara whereas the Citor inscription 
of V.E. 1331 mentions Ambaprasada as successor of Saktikumara and pre¬ 
decessor of Sucivarman.’ The Prthvtrdja-vijaya states that the Cahamana 
Vakpatiraja II killed him with his army.® Sucivarman succeeded his brother 
Ambaprasada. After him in order of succession come ten princes, Kirtipala, 
Jogaraja, Vairata, Vamsapala, Vairisimha, V’^irasuiiha, Arisiriiha, Codasimha, 
Vikramasimha, Ranasirhha, Ksemasimha, Samantasiiiiha.’ But the ac¬ 
curacy of this order is very difficult to ascertain from the other sotirces. 
Moreover, none of the princes preceding Samantasimha appears to have been 
of importance and not a single inscription of these princes has been dis¬ 
covered. On the other hand, we know from the three Jain authorities noticed 
above® that during this period from V.E. 1034 (r. 977 A.D.), the known 

1 DHNL h pp. 587 «• 

2 XXXIX. 186, ff. 

2 HR,, IB 434 - 437 - 

^ See infra, p. 181. 

**» IA„ XXII, pp. 80-81. 

® JRAS,, 1913, p. 269. 

’ P, C. Nahar, Jain Lekha-sangtaha, I, p. 164, No. 700. 

** See supra, p. 171. 
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date of the Caulukya Kumarapala, the land of Mewar was occupied by the 
Paramaras and Caulukyas. It is very strange to note that Ramakirti in his 
Citorgarh inscription of Kumarapala dated V.E. 1209 does not even hint 
at the existence of Guhila State/ Perhaps this would mean that during this 
period Guhilas had been reduced to such an insignificant position as not to 
deserve any mention in a record of royal victories. 

Sdmantasimha: Onwards from Samantasirhha we now reach the de* 
finite ground of information. The Jain inscription from Rainpur states 
that Samantasiriiha succeeded Ksemasirhha who is known from other sources 
as the father of Samantasimha. Among his seven dated inscriptions discovered, 
we have one Jain inscription from Sanderava bearing the date V.E. 1258 
(A.D. 1202)“ It has been found engraved there on a pillar of a Jain temple 
of Mahavira. This Jain inscription, as well as others,*^ gives us dates of his 
reign from V.E. 1228 to 1258 ( 1171-1202 A.D.) but they do not yield any 
information regarding his political achievements. A Jain inscription from 
Luniga temple at Mt. Abu dated V.E. 1287 (1230 A.D.) refers to one 
Samantasiriiha who is said there to have broken the power of the Gurjara 
king but could not succeed due to the offence made by Prahladana, the 
younger brother of the Candravati Paramara Dharavarsa (r. 1163-1219 
A.D.).^ We have identified this Samantasimha with the above-noted Samanta¬ 
sirhha of the Guhila family, whose period synchronizes with that of Prahla¬ 
dana. The Gurjara king has been identified with the Caulukya Ajayapala 
( 1173 - 76 A.D.).'* This fact revealed by the Jain inscription indicates that 
after the death of Kumarapala, Samantasimha Guhilota tried to recover 
Citor which was in the possession of Kumarapala. 

From Kumdrasimha to Padmasithha'. The Rainpur Jain inscription 
states that Samantasimha was succeeded by Kumarasirhha who according to 
Acalesvara temple inscription of Mt. Abu (V.E. 1342 ) was the younger 
brother of Samantasirhha.^’ The same Jain authority mentions Mathana- 
sirhha as the successor of Kumarasiihha who is stated as the son of Kumara- 
simha in the AcaleSvara temple inscriptiion of Mt. Abu. Mathanasiihha 
was succeeded by his son Padmasimha. Nothing is known about these princes 

1 EL, II, pp. 421 ff. 

2 ASI,, WC, 1916-17, pp. 65-66; El., XX, Appendix, p. 64, No. 446. 

3 Ibid. 

^ EL, III, pp. 200-04, ^^^d 208-19. 

® See infra, Chapter IX, IT, the Caulukyas of Gujarata. 

® IA>, XVI, p. 345. 
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except the information about Mathanasirhha furnished by the Jain Ratna- 
prabhasuri in the Cirwa inscription. It is stated that Mathanasimha ap¬ 
pointed Uddharana of the Tantarada family to the post of the Talaraksa of 
the city of Nagadraha (Naga(Ja). Uddharana had eight sons of whom the 
eldest, Yogaraja, was appointed as Talara in the same city of Padmasirhha.^ 
Jaitrasimha: Padmasirhha was followed by his son Jaitrasimha of 
whose reign we have two dated colophons of the Jain MSS. 

The colophon of the MS. of the Dahavaikdlika-sutra bearing the 
date V.E. 1284 (c. 1227 A.D.) was written at Aghatadurga (mod. 
Ahar) in the reign of Jaitrasimha.* It gives to him the title Samasta- 
rdjdvali-samalankrta, Mahdrdjddhirdja, and mentions the name of his 
Mahaniatya Jagatsiriiha as carrying on the administration of the seals. 
The second colophon of the MS named Pdksikavrtti was written at the 
same place in the year V.E. 1309 ic. 1256 A.D.) in the reign of the 
same king.*^ It gives him the title of Mahdrdjddhirdja Bhagavan- 
ndrdyana and Daksina-uttarddhika-mdnamardana and mentions his 
heir-apparenPs name Tejasimha. Vilhana was in charge of transacting 
the business of the seal.^ 

These two colophons record the two dates of his reign V.E. 1284 and 
1309 , but his two inscriptions give him two early dates V.E. 1270 and 1299 . 
.As we .shall see that a colophon of the Jain MS. gives V.E. 1317 (1260 A.D.) 
as the date to his son, it is most probable that his reign must have ended 
before that date — some time between c, 1218 and 1260 A.D. Hence we may 
assign him a period of reign of more than 40 years. The titles mentioned 
above show him to be a powerful king who exerted considerable influence. 
By V.E. 1309 his son also began to participate in his administration. 

Ratnaprabhasuri in his Cirwa inscription informs us that ‘^the pride of 
Jaitrasimha has never been lowered by the princes of Malava, Gurjara, Maru, 
Jahgala and the Mlecchas’'."' Regarding the struggle with the prince of 
Malava the same authority slates that Madana, the grandson of Yogaraja, 
as officer of Padmasiihha, fought in the battlefield of Uttunaka on behalf of 
Jesala against the Pancagundika Jaitramalla. We may, however, identify 


1 WZKM„ XXI, p. 142 fl. 
a S]GM,, XVIII, p. 116. 

* Ptaiasti-sangraha^ Pt. I; see also S/GM., XVIII, p. 125. 
4 WZKM., XXI, p. 142 ff. V. 6. 

WZKM,, XXXI, p. 142 fl. V. 6. 
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Jesala with the Guhila prince Jaitrasiriiha and Jaitramalla with the Malava 
prince Jaitugideva (1239-43 A.D.), both of them being contemporaries. As 
regards the conflict with the prince of Guriara, we are informed by the 
flammira-mada-mardam that in the joint effort of Viradhavala Caulukya 
against the Turuskas the Mewar king Jayatala could not join on account of 
the pride of his valour.’ The reference to the struggle with the princes of 
I\Iaru and Jahgala indicates that he must have fought with the successors of 
the Cahamana Prthviraja II and his brother Hariraja. The Abu Acalesvara 
temple inscription of Samarasimha dated V.E. 1342’’ informs us that Jaitra- 
siihha destroyed the C'ahamana of Na^ol, most probably the Javalipura 
Cahamana Cdayasiiiiha who is said to have [lossessed Nadol also. The war 
with the lord of Mlecchas may be confirmed by the statement of the Hammira- 
mada-mardana, which describes in detail the invasion of the territories of 
Jayatala the lord of Mewar by the Turuskaviras under Milicchikara. The 
late Pt. Ojha pointed out this Milicchikara to be identical with the Sultan 
lltutmash (1211-36 A.D.) who bore the title of Amir Shikar.* The Cirwa 
inscription referring to this war states that Pamparaja, a son of Yogaraja, the 
Talara appointed by Padmasirhha at Nagadraha, was killed when that city 
wa.s destroyed by the soldiers of the Suratrana.* It seems that both the Jain 
authors of the above-noted work and the inscription refer to the same invasion. 
The Hanmtra-inada-mardana, however, shows that this prince of Mewar 
could not have been defeated by the Turuskas.* We have elsewhere discussed, 
on the basis of the Cirwa inscription, a struggle of Jaitrasimha with Tribhu- 
vanapala Caulukya.* 

These struggles naturally indicate that Jaitrasimha was a powerful 
ruler and ruled for a considerable freriod of time. 

Tejasifkha: Tejasiihha was the son and successor of Jaitrasimha of 
whose reign we have three dated Jain records. 

The first is a colophon from the Jain MS. named the Srdvaka 

Pratikramana-sutra Curni bearing the date V.E. 1317.’ It was written 

at Aghata by Kamalacandra, disciple of Ramacandra in the prosperous 

* See infra, Cliapter, IX, 11, the Caulukyas of Gujarata. 

* HIG., III. No. 252. p. 71 if. 

* HR., II, p. 467. 

‘ WZKM., XXI, p. 157, V. 16. 

® See infra, Chapter, IX, II, the Caulukyas of Gujarata. 

« lUd. 

’ SJGM., XVIII, p. 126. 
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reign of Tejasirhha who was adorned with the titles Mahdrdjddhirdja, 
Parameivara, Paramahkattdraka, Umdpati-varalabdha, Praudhapratdpd- 
samalankrta while his Mahamatya Samudhara was in charge of transact¬ 
ing the business of seal. The second one is an inscription dated V.E. 1322 
(6. 1265 A.D.). It was composed by the Ralnaprabhasuri of Caitra- 
gaccha and has been found in the village of Ghaghsa near Citor. It 
traces the genealogy of Tejasimha from Padmasirhha.^ The third one, 
an epigraph dated V.E. 1324 (c, 1267 A.D.) has been discovered at 
C'itor engraved on a stone fixed on an arch of the bridge on the Gam- 
bhlri river near Citor. It is said that this stone originally belonged to the 
t(*mpie of Mahavira, at the Talahattika of Citrakiitamahadurga. It 
mentions Hemacandrasuri and others of the Caitragaccha in the reign 
of the Maharaja Sri Tejasimhadeva." 

From the above three Jain records we get the dates of Jayasimha’s reign 
ranging from V.E. 1317 to 1334 (r. 1260-67 A.D.). One colophon of 1309 
of the reign of Jaitrasimha'^ informs us that Tejasirhha was a crown prince 
of Jaitrasiriiha which shows he was participating in the administration of 
his father. Flis titles given in the Jain colophon indicate that he must have 
enjoyed sovereign power and owed allegiance to none. I'he adoption of the 
epithet Vmdpativaralabdha-praudhapratdpa of the Caulukya rulers shows 
that after the death of Bhima II (1178-1241) the .sovereignty of the western 
India must have been divided between the two powers, the Vaghelas, the 
successors of Bhima’s kingdom, and the Guhilotas of Mewar. He was a 
contemporary of Vaghela prince Visaladeva. Our Ratnaprabhasuri in the 
Cirwa inscription says that he was honoured by Visvaladeva and Tejasimha- 
deva both.^ Tejasimha is mentioned in the Rainpur Jain inscription as 
Tejasvlsiihha."’ 

He was followed by his son Samarasirhha of wdiose reign we have two 
dated Jain records. 

The first epigraph is the Cirwa stone inscrii)tion composed by the 
Jain Ratnaprabhasuri of Caitragaccha bearing the date V.E. 1330 (r. 
1273 A.D.), It was found engraved on the outside of the door of the 


^ RMR,, 1927, p. p. 3* 

* Ihid., 1923, P- 3 ; JASB,, LV. Pt, I, pp. 46-47. 
® See ^upra p. 175. 

* DHN/., II, p. 1191-92. 

® Jain Lekha-sangrahat I, 165. 
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temple of Visnu at the village Cirwa, situated at a distance of 10 
miles from Udaipur to the north of it. It traces the genealogy of Samara- 
siriiha from Padmasimha who is said there to have been born many 
years after Bappa of the Guhilangaja vamsa. It also gives the genealogy 
and history of the Talara Yogaraja of Pantarada family, whose ances¬ 
tors were serving the Guhilas from the time of Mathanasirhha in various 
capacities. The purpose of description is to record the erection of a 
temple of Siva by Yogaraja in the village of Cirakupa near Nagadraha 
(mod. Nagda) and certain grants made by his grandson Madana and his 
mother Hiru.’ 

The second inscription of V.E. 1335 has been discovered incised 
on a lintel of a Jain temple in the fort of Citor. 'Fhe purpose of the ins¬ 
cription is to record the erection of a temple of Syama-Parsvanatha by 
JayatalladevI, the queen of Tejasiriiha and the mother of Samarasimha 
and a grant of land made by Samarasimha to construct a monastery 
for Pradyumnasuri. Samarasimha is mentioned there as Maharajakula 
and the ornament of the Guhila family.- 

I'rom these inscription we get two dates of his reign, viz., V.E. 1330 
and 1335. But the other published inscriptions of his period dated V.E. 
1334. 1356 and 1358 show that he, like his grandfather, enjoyed a long 
reign of more than 28 years from V.E. 1330 to 1358 (1273-1301 A.D.). 
Though we have no information regarding his political achievements from 
these inscriptions, a contemporary Jain writer Jinaprabhasuri, the author of 
Vividka-tlrl/ia-kalpa, informs us that when Ulugh Khan the younger brother 
of Ala-ud-din proceeded on his expedition against Gujarata in V.E. 1356 
(c. 1299 A.D.)'^ Samarasihiha, the king of Citrakuta, saved his country 
from devastation by paying homage to him. This fact is not stated by the 
IMuslim historians, but it is reliable since it comes from a contemporary 
authority.* 

The Rainpur Jain inscription of V.E. 1496 mentions Bhuvanasirhha who 
was conqueror of the Cahamana KItuka and the Suratrajja Ala-ud-din. But 
from the other sources it appears that Ratnasirhha, the son of Samarasimha, 
was the successor of his father. His inscription dated V.E. 1359 (1302 A.D.) 


1 WZKM., XXI, p. 142 ff. 

2 I A., XXn, pp. 8 o~ 8 i ; see also HR., II, p. 479 . 

3 DHNL, II, p. 1195 . 

sjgm., X, p. 30 ; ^ ewr i 
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proves it.' The name of Bhuvanasirhha occurs in the Sisoda branch of 
Guhilotas.*’ The statement regarding him from the Jain inscription'* referred 
to above, however, finds no support from other sources. It seems that he 
might have been a contemporary of Samarasiriiha, but it is certain that he 
did not succeed Samarasimha. 

According to the same Jain inscription Bhuvanasirhha was succeeded 
by his son Jayasirhha but the late Pt. Ojha places Bhimasiihha between 
the two. The same Jain record states that Jayasiiiiha was succeeded by 
Laksmanasimha, the conqueror of the Malava king Goga. Laksmanasiiiiha was 
followed by Ajayasiihha, who, in his turn, was succeeded by his brother 
Arisirhha. The Kumbhalagadh inscription of V.E. 1517 seems to indicate 
that Laksmanasiiiiha, after the surrender of Ratnasimha to Ala-ud-din, 
was raised to the throne of Mewar and so he and his sons reigned for a 
period before their deaths.* 

Guhiia-putras oj Naduladagiku: Only one member of this branch is 
known from the three dated Jain inscriptions of the reign of the Naddula 
Cahamana Rayapala (c. 1132-45 A.D.). The Nadlai stone inscription bear¬ 
ing the date V.E. 1195 from the Jain temple of Neminatha, already described 
elsewhere,'"’ mentions one Thakkura Rajadeva, .son of Raula (Rajaputra) 
Uddharana of the Guhila family who is stated to have granted 1 /20th part 
of the income derived from the goods going to or coming from Naduladagika. 
It ends with the sign-manual of the donor- Svahastoyam Sdbhijndnapur- 
vakath Rdu Rajadeva!^ 

The other two Jain inscriptions from Nadlai dated V.E. 1200 and 1202 
respectively of the same Cahamana Rayapala also refer to the gifts donated 
by one Rauta Rajadeva who in consideration of the matter of locality and 
time may be taken to be identical with that of the above inscription of the 
date V.E. 1195.' 

Except his name and donations nothing more is known about him. 


' RMR., IQ27, p. 3 . 

* DHNI.. II, p. 1205 . 

* Jain Lekha-sangraha, p. 163 , No. 700 . 

* DHNI., II, p, 1205 , 

* See supra, p. 152 . 

* El., XI, pp. 36 - 37 ; Jain Lekha-sangraha, I, p. 217 . 
’’ Ibid., pp. 41-43 ; Jain Lekha-sangraha, I, p. 213 . 
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II. THE RASTRAKUTAS OF HASTIKUNI)! 

During the R^trakuta invasion of Northern India certain Rajtra- 
kuta chiefs settled in Northern India and from them sprang several petty 
dynasties about which fortunately we have information from several ins¬ 
criptions found in Northern India. 

About one of the branches of this family which settled in Rajasthana 
we know from a Jain inscription. This branch is named by the historians as 
the Rastrakutas of Hastikundi. The inscription is called Bijapur stone ins¬ 
cription of Dhavala and it was discovered in a Jain temple situated in a 
lonely place about two miles from village Bijapur in the Bali district of the 
Jodhpur division.’ It consists of two separate records incised on the same 
stone. The first contains twenty-two lines and is dated V.E. 105.3 (997 A.D.) 
and the second eleven lines and is dated V.E. 996 (949 A.D.). Both seem 
independent of each other and open with the praise of Jain Tirthankaras or 
Jain religion.® 

Verse 3 of the first record refers to a royal family but, unfortunately, 
the name of the family is lost. From verse 3 of the second record we know 
that the name of the family, definitely, was Rastrakuta.” In verse 4, we are 
introduced to prince Harivarman and his wife Ruchi. From Harivarman 
sprang Vidagdha (v. 5) and from Vidagdha, Mammata (v. 8); from Mam¬ 
ma^ came Dhavala fv. 9) and Dhavala’s son was Balaprasada (v. 19). 

The second part of the inscription seems older and it records only the 
first three members of the dynasty. The object of this inscription is to show 
that Vidagdharaja built a caitya grave at Hastikundi for his guru Balabhadra. 
The former prince in V.E. 973 granted certain donations, two-third of the 
proceeds of which was to go to the Jina (Arhat) and one-third to the guru 
Balabhadra as Vidyadhana.* The grants were renewed by Mammata in 
V.E. 996. The nature of grant is described in verses 8-17. 

The first record supplies us certain material of historical value. It 
states that Dhavala gave shelter to the armies of a king whose name is lost 


‘ JASB., 1893 , Pt. I, pp. 308 - 14 ; EL, X, p. 17 ff; the full text of the ins¬ 
cription is also published in the Jain Lekha-sangraha, Pt. T, p. 233 , No. 898 
(Calcutta). 

* EL. X, p. 18 , V. i: _ 

« V. 14 : an^Ri^ I 
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and those of the lord of the Gurjaras when Munjaraja destroyed Aghata, 
the pride of Medapata (Mewar) and caused them to flee.’ This Munjaraja 
is correctly identified by Kielhorn with the Parainara Vakpati-Mufija (r. 974- 
97 A.D.).^ The lord of Gurjaras referred to here was most probably the 
Caulukya Mularaja I of Gujarata (c. 961-96 A.D.) mentioned in verse 
12 .'’ The prince whose name is lost was possibly a Guhila ruler of Meda- 
pata. Aghata which Mularaja destroyed is likely to be Ahada near the 
present Udaipur station from which a well-known Guhalot clan derives its 
name, Ahaijia.* 

Verse 11 refers to one Mahendra to whom Dhavala offered protection 
against Durlabharaja. Durlabharaja is identified by Kielhorn with the brother 
of the Cahamana Vigraharaja of Harsa inscription dated V.E. 1030.“ The 
same scholar pointed out that Mahendra must be the son of Vigrahapala of 
the same name of the Naddula branch of the Cahamana dyna.sty.” 

In ver.se 12 Dhavala is said to have given support to Dharanl- 
varaha whose power had been completely exterminated by Mfjlaraja. Pandit 
Ramkarana, the editor of the inscription, has suggested ten possibilities of 
the identification of Dharai.ux’aiaha with the Paramara king of that name, 
who is said to have been the ruler of Navakot in Marwar.’ 

These references certainly show the importance of this Rastrakuta 
family and their importance was in some respects due to their po.sition. The 
frontiers of the Caulukyas, the Cahamana and the Paramara kingdoms were 
attached to the borders of their kingdom and everyone naturally was seek¬ 
ing assistance from them whenever threatened by another. 

The inscription is also important from the social and religious point of 
view. It refers to Vasudeva who was the preceptor of Vidagdharaja and who 
imparted to the prince spiritual knowledge and induced him to erect a temple 
dedicated to the Jina in the town of Hastikundi. It refers to a gold 

‘ V. 10 : WTt I 

* JASB., 1893 , LXII, Pt. I, 311 ; see supra p. 91 . 

* lUd., see infra, Chapter IX, II. 

* EL, X, p. 19 ; see supra p. 173 . Section on the Guhilotas. 

* JASB., 1893 , LXII, Pt. I, p. 31 1- 

® Ibid., see supra, p. 149 . 

» EL, X, p. 19 . 
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weighing of the prince, and the donation of the weighed gold of which two- 
thirds were allotted to the Jina and the remainder to the Jain preceptor.' 
Verse .S3 of the first record refers to a Giosthi of Hastikundi which renovated 
the temple of the first Tirthankara, built by Vidagdharaja. After the reno¬ 
vation Santibhadra in V.E. 1053 (A.D. 997) installed the image of Tirthan¬ 
kara. The names of certain members of the Go§thi are enumerated in the 
last of the first record. 

Verses 8-17 of the second record describe the nature of the grant 
made by the prince Mammata and renewed by his son Vidagdharaja. The 
description is as follows: 

(1) One rupee for each twenty loads carried for sale; (2) One rupee on 
each cart filled (whether going from or by the village); (3) One karsa 
for ghata at each oil mill; (4) Thirteen coUikas of betel leaves by the 
bhattas; (5) Pellaka pellaka by the gamblers; (6) One adhaka (24 
seers) of wheat and barley from each araghatta, i.e., well with a water 
wheel; (7) Five palas for pedda (?); (8) One Vimhpaka coin for 
each bhdra (2,000 palas);" (9) ten palas from each bhara of articles, 
such as cotton, copper, saffron, gum resin, madder and so forth, and 
{10 ) One mdnaka for each drona of wheat, mung, barley, salt, rala and 
such other objects which can be measured.'* 

The date of donation made by Vidagdharaja is given as V.E. 973 
(816 A.D.).' 

Thus the known kings from the Jain inscription of this family are as 
follows: 


1 V. 7 of the ist record : ^ I 

_^ ^ 5i*ini V. 8 . 

IT U V. 9 . 

sft *l|#B^TrRT 5 TFm I 

5 TT*(% ^ )l V. lo. 

® ^ _ V. 13 . 

_etc., V. 17 

^ lbid*f V, 19 . 
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Harivarman 

Vidagdha 

Mammata 

I 

Dhavala 

I 

Balaprasada 

III. PARAMARAS OF BANSWARA (VAGADA) 

The two Jain inscription discovered near Arthuna, village about 28 
miles to the west of Banswara in Rajasthana, indicate that a line of the 
Paramaras was ruling over this area also. 

The first epigraph is much defaced. It was found in a Jain temple of 
Arthuna and fortunately is dated 1159 V.E. (1102 A.D.)—perhaps in the 
reign of Camurxjaraja.* 

The second one was found in a very good condition at the same place 
and is preserved in the Rajputana Museum. This inscription contains thirty- 
one lines of writing and records the installation of an image of lord Vrsabha 
(Adinatha) in V.E. 1109 in the reign of Vijayaraja.- The inscription 
opens with the ‘Om namah Vitaragaya’ and devotes one verse in adoration 
of the Jina. 

In verse 2 the genealogy of Vijayaraja is given. It states that in the 
Paramara clan was born a person by name Srimandallka, who killed the 
commandar Kanha and Sindhuraja. From him was born Camu^daraja, who 
destroyed by various means the king of Avanti in the Sthali (Vagada) country. 
CSmun^araja’s son was Vijayaraja in whose reign the epigraphs were 
engraved.® Verse 26 informs us that the name of Arthuna was Utthfinaka.^ 

1 Raj. Mu. Rep., 1915 , p. 2 . 

* EL, XXI, p. 50 . V. 25 : ^ I 

» Ibid., I 

3ttr fit I 

«}t II 

« Ibid. ^ (5ii) 1 
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Mandalika and Cdtnundaraja: The defeated persons whose names ap¬ 
pear in the inscription are the commander Kanha, Sindhuraja and Avanti- 
prabhu. The Panhera stone inscription of Mandalika dated V.E. 1116 
(c. 1059 A.D.)^ informs us that Mandalika captured in the battle the com¬ 
mander Kanha wdth his horses and elephants and handed him over to Jaya- 
siriiha. The identity of this Kanha is, however, not known. As regards Sindhu¬ 
raja, Dr. Barnett guessed that this Sindhuraja could not be identified with 
the Malava Paramara of that name who ruled in c. 994-1010 A.D. It may 
be assumed that by Sindhuraja here is meant a king of Sind.“ Another 
Arthuna inscription of Camundaraja dated V.E. 1136 (c. 1080 A.D.) also 
refers to that Camundaraja who gloriously overcame one Sindhuraja.* It is 
more likely that ('amundaraja may have undertaken an expedition to the 
lower Indus valley under his father Mandalika. 

Identification of Avanti-prabhu: Regarding the Avanti-prabhu, it may 
be conjectured here that at that time the king of Avanti was Udayaditya, 
younger brother of Bhoja I (c. 1060-1087 A.D.). We know from the 
history of the Paramaras of Malava line that Udayaditya usurped the 
Malava crown by ousting the lawful successor of Bhoja. The Panhera in¬ 
scription furnishes us a proof that Jayasirhha, who was most probably the 
son of Bhoja, was ruling in c. 1055-60 A.D.^ This inscription also informs 
us that Mandalika, father of Camundaraja, was his feudatory. In the light 
of this fact it appears that Camundaraja (c. 1080-1102 A.D.) must have 
taken the cause of his father’s sovereign and attacked Udayaditya in retalia¬ 
tion. This Arthuna Jain inscription in my opinion gives some definite indi¬ 
cation on this point. In the opinion of Dr. H. C. Ray this Avanti-prabhu 
was probably the Caulukya Jayasimha Siddharaja (c. 1094-1144 A.D.) who 
invaded and conquered Malava and assumed the title of Avantinatha.** His 
opinion, however, does not seem correct for we have the chronology of the 
events related to Jayasiihha that he never took the title ‘Avantinatha’ 
before 1136 A.D. At that time Camundaraja was dead. Therefore the clash 
with Jayasimha could not be a possibility. There was a difference of more 
than thirty-four years between the two events, the one relating to the as¬ 
sumption of the title ‘Avantinatha’ and the other to the death of Camundaraja. 

* AS/.. 1916 - 17 , pp. 19 - 20 , Raj. Mu. Rep., 1917 , pp. 2 - 3 . 

* El., XIV. pp. 295 - 300 . 

» IM. 

* AS/., 1916 - 17 , pp. 19 - 20 . 

* DffN/., IT. p. 923 , fn. 4 . 
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Vijayardja: For Vijayaraja, the son and successor of Camiindaraja, 
we have a date from the above inscription, V.E. 1166 (c. 1109 A,D.). 
The other inscription of his reign was discovered engraved on an image of 
Hanuman at the same place dated V.E. 1165 (c. 1108 A.D.). 

Besides these two Jain inscriptions, we know something more about the 
earlier members of the dynasty from three inscriptions other than the Jain 
ones. The Panhera stone inscription referred to above describes the origin 
of the Paramaras from the fire-pit on Mt. Abu and praises the five Paramara 
princes of Malava, viz., Siyaka, Munjadeva, Sindhuraja, Bhoja and Jaya- 
sirnha. Then comes the following genealogy of the local branch, Dhanika 
and his brother of unknown name. From this unknown brother was born 
("acca whose son’s name is lost; his son was Satyaraja and Satyaraja’s sons 
were Limbaraja and Mandalika. The Arthuna inscription of Camundaraja 
refened to above (other than the Jain one) gives some names; from the 
fire-pit of Vasistha on Arbuda sprang Paramara; in his lineage were born 
two brothers, Vairisirhha and Dambarasiriiha; in the line of Dambarasimha 
was born Kariisadeva (Kakkadeva); then his son Candapa; his son Satya¬ 
raja; his son Mandanadeva and his son Camundaraja. 

From the above description it appears that the Banswara Paramaras, 
like the Abu Paramaras, were a branch of the main line ruling in Lata and 
Malava. The Banswara section claimed descent from Dambarasiriiha, a brother 
of Vairisiriiha. 

What happened to this branch after the reign of Camundaraja’s son 
Vijayaraja we have no account. According to the late Dr. G. H. Ojha, they 
were gradually ousted from this region by the rising power of the Guhilas 
of Mewar. 

The genealogy of this branch as known from the Jain sources is as 
follows: 


Mandalika 

I 

Camiiiidaraja 

Vijayaraja 
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IV. PARAMARAS OF CANDRAVATI AND ARBUDA 

Though we have stray references in the Jain literature to this branch of 
the Paramaras, fortunately, we have several Jain inscriptions which have 
helped us in bringing several members of this branch to light. 

The earliest source of information about this branch of the Paramaras 
is the Vasantagadha stone inscription of the Paramara Purnapala dated V.E. 
1099. The Jain inscriptions, though belonging to a later period, help us in 
constructing the history of this branch. 

The Jhalodi temple inscription dated V.E. 1255, which is the earliest 
among the Jain inscriptions of this line, informs us that valorous Dhara- 
varsa, joy of the Paramara clan, was ruling at Candravati.* Another Jain 
inscription discovered from the Luna temple at Mt. Abu dated V.E. 1282 
(A.D. 1230j traces the origin of this branch in the same way as we have seen 
in the Tilakamanjari of the main line.- The third one called the Vimala 
temple inscription, dated V.E. 1378 (A.D. 1322), tells us the same kind 
of origin. The Pnibhdvaka-carita and Prabandha-kosa call the king of 
Candravati Paramara. 

The first historical person of this branch according to the Luna temple 
inscription is Dhumaraja;'* and according to the Vimala temple inscription, 
Kanliada-deva.'* Both seem to be Prakrtised form of Krsna-deva. In the 
opinion of some scholars Dhumaraja is most likely identical with Kanhada- 
deva; both Dhuma and Kr.sna, being synonymous terms, signify darkness." 

The Vasantagadha stone inscription of the Paramara Purnapala, dated 
V.E. 1099 (A.D. 1042),*’ mentions Utpalaraja as the first man of the dynasty. 
Certain scholars on the assumption that Vakpatiraja II bore the second name 
Utpalaraja maintain that Utpalaraja of Vasantagadha in.scription is identical 
with Vakpati II(c. 975-90 A.D.). This, however, seems improbable for we 

* Athuda, Jain Lekha-sandoha, P. IV, p. io8, V. 2 : 

KTTRfI 

* Ibid., P. TI, p. 97 , V. 32 : ^?f; I 
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* Ibid., p. 2 , V. 4 ; 5^7 I 

» H. C. Ray, DHNI., II, p. 913 , fn. 4 . 

* EL. IX, pp. 10 - 15 . 
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have a date V.E. 1059 (c. 1002 A.D.) for Mahipala, a descendant of Utpala- 
raja, who flourished after three or four generations and in a gap of twelve 
years the periods of two or three reigning kings might not easily accom¬ 
modated. Moreover, we have a Jain inscription of Kr.snaraja, dated V.E. 1024 
(r. 967 A.D.), from village Diyana in the Sirohi District.* The Krsnaraja of 
this inscription is supposed to be Adbhuta Krsnaraja, the grandson of Utpala- 
raja, whose date falls eight years earlier than that of Vakpati II (conjectured 
to be Dtpalaraja by scholars). The identification, therefore, does not seem 
plausible. 

The Vasantagadha inscription shows that Utpalaraja’s son was Aranya- 
raja and Arai.iyaraja’s son was Adbhuta Kr.snaraja. We know nothing about 
them. 

Adbhuta Krsnaraja-. The Jain inscription from Diyana near Mt. Abu, 
which was found in the temple of Santinatha on its girth engraved on a pil¬ 
lar, records that an image c.f Vardhamana (Mahavira) was installed by a 
Go.sthi of Vi-stitaka clan in V.E. 1024(c. 967 A.D.) in the reign of king 
Kr.snaraja.*’ Though the family name of king is not mentioned there, it seems 
probable, if we take into consideration the matter of locality which was 
under the rule of the Paramaras of Arbuda during this period, that he must 
have been identical with Adbhuta Krsna, son of Aranyaraja. In the opinion 
of Dr. H. C. Ray, "Adbhuta Krsna may be identical with the hero Kanhada- 
deva whose name occurs as that of one of the .\bu Paramaras in the Mt. 
Vimala temple inscription.” He, however, remarks that “it is more likely 
that the person meant in the Arbuda inscription was the prince Krsnaraja 
from whom Vakpati II traces his descent in his grants.”* 

Dharanivaraha (r. 995 .A.D.): Dharanivaraha is said to have suc¬ 
ceeded Adbhuta Krsnaraja. Though from the Vasantagadha inscription we 
do not know of him, the information obtained from the Jain inscriptions 
certainly establishes this fact. The Bijapur Jain inscription of the Rastra- 
kuta Dhavala (r. 980 A.D.) states that Dharanivaraha, when attacked by 
the powerful Caulukya king Mularaja, took shelter of Dhavala.'* Dharani- 

* Arbuda-prSciiici Jain Lekha-sandoha, Pt. V, No 486 , p. 168 : 

* Ibid. 

* DHNI., II. p. 909 . 

* el, X, pp. 17-24. V. 12 . 
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var^a of this inscription has been a subject of dispute among scholars. 
Prof. Kielhorn assumed that he was a scion of a Cudasama family of 
Junagarh.' But his assunijition has no support. According to Muni Jina- 
Vijayaji he might have been a member of the Paramara dynasty of Arbuda.^ 
Pt. V. N. Reu assumes on the basis of the evidences from Kiradu and 
V'asantagadha inscriptions that Dharanivaniha might have been the fifth 
member of the Paramara branch of Arbuda between Krsnaraja and Mahi- 
pala.'* Pt. G. H. Ojha and Dr. Bhandarkar accept him as the son of the 
former and the father of the latter.^ 

This Dharanivaraha may also be taken to be identical with Arbude.svara 
mentioned in the Dvyasraya-kavya in relation to the attack over Graharipu. 
Hemacandra states that as an ally of Mularaja, Arbudesvara and the king of 
Srimal accompanied him in the war of Surastra. The commentator, Abhaya- 
tilakagani, refers to the two kings as being identical." 

Mahipdla alias Dcvaraja: Dharanivaraha was succeeded by Mahi- 
pala who.se date we have as V’.E. 1059 (c. 1002 .^.D.) from a grant.'"’ He 
had another name Devaraja, for, the son of his son Dhandhuka, Krsnaraja 
(II), is mentioned in his Bhinmal inscription as the grandson of Devaraja.' 
The Jain work Prabhdvaka-canta mentions one Devaraja of the family of 
Dhumaraja who was ruling at Srimal (/.e., Bhinmal) and who was the con¬ 
temporary of Camuudciraja (A.D. 996-1010). This Devaraja of the Jain 
work seems more probably identical with Devaraja of the said inscription 
and may be the other name of Mahipala of the Vasantagadha inscription. 
Mahipala was succeeded by his son Dhandhuka. 

Dhandhuka: This Dhandhuka, in the opinion of .scholars, is identi¬ 
cal with the Abu Paramara of that name mentioned in the Jain inscription 

^ Ibid., p. 17 . 

* Prdclna Jain Lekha-sangraha, p. 204 . 

* Bharatavarsa-ku Prdcina-tdjuvamsa, Pt. Ill, p. 92 . 

^ HR., I, pp. 171 - 72 ; EL, XX, Appendix, p. 20 , No. 123 . 
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of Vimala temple, from whom the genealogy given in the record begins.^ 

The Vimala temple record states that Dhandhukaraja, lord of the town 
of Candravati, was born in the family of Paramara Kanhadadeva.- This 
Dhandhuka, “averse from rendering homage to the (Caulukyaj king Bhima 
I (c. 1022-64 A.D.) and to escape from that anger, took refuge with king 
Bhoja, the lord of Dhara (r. 999-1055 A.D.).”’’ The inscription, after this 
statement, abruptly introduces the Pragvata Vimala, the Dandapati of Bhima 
I at Aibiida, and refers to the building of a temple of Rsabha (yugadi 
bhattr yugadi Jina, Adinatha) by him on the top of the mountain in V.E. 
1088 (1031 A.D. ), which seems to indicate that Vimala became the Caulukya 
governor of this region after ousting the Paramara Dhandhuka who was 
probably the vassal of Bhoja. But the Vasantagadha inscription of Purna- 
pala shows that the Paramiiras were not jiermanently ousted from the 
Abu region. 

We have no information about Purnapala in the Jain sources, but the 
Vasantagadha inscription dated V.E. 1099 (A.D. 1042) and a Bhadunda 
stone imscriplion dated V.E. 1102 (r. 1045 A.D.V inform us that he was 
ruling Arbuda Mandala during this period. 

Purnapala was possibly succeeded by Rrsnaraja II. From the Bhinmal 
.stone inscription dated V.E. 1117 (r. 1060 A.D.),’ we know (hat he was a 
son of Dhandhuka. He, therefore, appears to be a brother of Purnapala. The 
Jain sources are silent about him. 

After him we have no history of this branch of the Paramaras for the 
next fifty years. We do not know what happened to them from the Jain 
sources. Then comes a Jain inscription to our rescue. 7'hc inscription was 
di.scovered in the Luna temple at Mt. Abu and is dated V.E. 1287 '^A.D. 
1230). It gives us the following genealogical list of these later .\bu Para¬ 
maras of the time of Bhima II (r. 1178-1241 A.D.).“ 

» £/., IX, p. 151 , 155 - 56 . V. 4 , 
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From the sacrificial fire-pit of Vaiistha on Mt. Arbuda emerged the 
following:— 

1 . Paramara: In that lineage 

2 . Dhumaraja: Then there were 

3. Dhandhuka, 

4. Dhruvabhata and others: In their lineage 

5. Ramadeva, 

6 . Yasodhavala, 

7. Dharavarsa, 

8 . Prahladana, 

9. Somasiriiha. 

10. Krsnaraja, 

11. V'isaladeva. 

The above three names at the top of the list appear to be the same as 
found in the Vasantagadha inscription, for example, the Paramara is the 
common eponymous personage. Dhumaraja is the same as Kanhadadeva of 
the Vimala temple inscription referred to above, who has been identified with 
the prince Kr?naraja from whom Vakpati II traces his descent in his grants. 
Dhundhuka of this inscription is possibly the same as the father of Purna- 
pala of the Vasantagadha inscription. 

We do not know of Dhruvabhata etc., mentioned in the inscription. 
This line,, however, begins with Ramadeva* who, in the opinion of scholars, 
was the relative of Krsnaraja II (c. 1060-67 A.D.). 

Vikramasimha: Ramadeva was succeeded by his brother Vikrama- 
simha. The Dvyd^raya-kdvya relates that when Kumarapala attacked the 
Cahaniana Arnoraja, Vikramasimha accompanied him.*' It, however, seems 
that he had gone over to the enemy. The Prabhdvaka-carita elaborately des¬ 
cribes Vikramasimha’s treacherous designs as to how he disobeyed his master 
Kumarapala and neglected his ministers’ advice; how he plotted to murder 
the king; how Kumarapala escaped in the battle of twelve years, how he 
imprisoned him and installed Ramadeva’s son, Yasodhavala, on the throne 
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of Candravati.* The Kumdrapdla-carita refers lo this event in these words: 
the Caulukya king Kumarapala suppressed the rebellion of Vikramasimha 
the lord of Candravati and having imprisoned him, installed his nephew 
Yasodhavala in his place.* 

Yaiodhavala: Yalodhavala of the above two Jain works is, undoubtedly, 
identical with the prince of that name mentioned as the son of Ramadeva in 
the Luna temple epigraph of Mt. Abu. It is referred to there that he killed 
Ballala, the lord of MMava, when the latter became hostile to the Caulukya 
prince.® It appears, therefore, that he was a vassal of Kumarapala (r. 1144- 
73 A.D.). The above references prove that Vikramasirhha was a brother of 
Ramadeva and might have been placed in Candravati as his feudatory by 
Jaya.simha Siddharaja {c. 1094-1144 A.D.). The period, known from the 
inscriptions of Yasodhavala, is from V.E. 1202 to 1208 (A.D. 1146-1152). 

Dhdrdvarsa: According to the same Jain inscription Yasodhavala was 
succeeded by his son Dharavarsa who claimed to have defeated the lord of 
Koiikana, no doubt, in the interests of his sovereign the Caulukya Kumara- 
paJa.‘ The name of this Kohkanadhisa is mentioned in the Dvydhaya- 
kdvya as Mallikarjuna, as a southern enemy of Kumarapala.® The late Pt. 
G. H. Ojha has discovered so far fourteen stone inscriptions and one copper 
plate ranging from V.E. 1220 (c. 1163 A.D.) to V.E. 1276 (r. 1219 A.D.), 
on the reign of Dharavarsa. We have fortunately two Jain inscriptions and 
one colophon of the Jhdtddharmakathd-Ratmciida-kathd for the date 
of his reign besides stray literary references. 

1 sjGM., XIII, pp. 199 - 202 : 3 «ir ti'- • 
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The colophon gives us the date V.E. 1221, when that work was copied 
in the reign of the king Dharavarsa who enjoyed the pleasure of king 
Kumarapala of Anahillapataka.’ 

The two inscriptions are as follows:— 

I. Jhalodi inscription was found in a Jain temple at Jhalodi in 
the Sirohi district (Rajasthana). It opens with the invocation of the lord 
Vardhamana (Mahavira). It records the erection of a Satka-catustika 
in V.E. 1252 when the king Dharavarsa was ruling at Candravati. The 
inscription mentions his wife’s name as Srngaradevi, a daughter of 
Kelhanadeva (Nadol Cahamana). It also refers to V.E. 1255 fA.D. 
1198) when all the people of Gostha erected a door for their benediction. 
I'he inscription was composed by one TilakaprabhasQri.- 

II. Arasana inscription was found in a temple at Arasana in the 
Sirohi District of Rajasthan. It records that in V.E. 1276 (A.D. 1219) 
an image of Sumatinatha was installed in the victorious reign of Sri 
Dharavarsa, Manclalika Surasambhu (Mandalesvara)." 

The colophon mentioned above shows that he was a feudatory chief 
of KumarapMa. The Arasana inscription also refers to him as a feudatory 
chief. The other so many inscriptions indicate that his reign was a long one 
of fifty-six years (c. 1163-1219 A.D.), and he enjoyed it as a loyal feuda¬ 
tory of no less than four Caulukya kings from Kumarapala (r. 1144-73 
A.D.) to Bhima II ic. 1178-1241 A.D.). 

The Prabandha-koSa states:— 

‘One Vastupala, the worthy minister of Viradhavala, was informed 
that Suratrapa Mojadina (Sultana Sihab-ud-din) was advancing 
westward from Delhi. It was felt that they might invade the land of 
Gujarata through the pass of Arbuda. Viradhavala feared very much 
because he knew that all the powerful kings like Jayacandra and Prthvi- 
raja were killed by these Muslim invaders. Vastupala, on the other 
hand, quickly made ready to check them and ordered Dharavaria, 


1 SJGM., xvilT, p. 109: ^<1 _ >*41 
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a feudatory in charge of the Arbuda, to restrict their further advance, 

who on his part did it.’ 

As to when this event took place is the query before us. The younger 
brother of Dharavarsa by name Prahladanadcva composed a play, Pdrtha- 
pardkrama, in which it is stated that Dharavar.sa repulsed the mighty assault 
by the CShamana Prfhviraja (III), the king of Jangala. We know from the 
chronology of the Cahamanas that Prthviraja was slain by Sihab-ud-din 
in V.E. 1249 (A.D. 1193) and Jayacand in V.E. 1251 (A.U. 1195). The 
date of Dharavarsa from the inscriptions is known as V.E. 1276 ic. 1218 
.A.D. ). If the statement of the Jain author is reliable the event must have 
taken place before V.E. 1276. We, however, have no other corroboratory 
evidence! for this fact. Mojadina is regarded to be the other name of Sihab- 
ud-din by scholars. The mention of his name, however, does not seem pro¬ 
bable in that period for his existence is proved between 1173-1206 A.D. 
when Vastupala was not the minister of Viradhavala. 

Prahladamdeva: The same Luna temple inscription informs us that 
Dharavarsa had a younger brother by name Prahladana who defended the 
Gurjara king when the latter’s power was broken in the battle by (Guhila) 
Samantasirhha.* The Gurjara king referred to in the inscription .has been 
rightly identified with the Caulukya king Ajayapala (c. 1173-76 A.D.). 
The Prabandha-ko^a and the Puratana-prabandha-sangraha state that 
“Rana Prahladana, the founder of Prahladanapura, of the Paramara family, 
bearing the title Kurcdla Sarasvati, was in the company of Kumarapala 
Caulukya at the time of a religious journeyIt is believed that he wrote a 
one-act play named Partha-pardkrama. He was a man of various accom¬ 
plishments. 

’ SJGM., VI, p. 117 : 
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Somasimha: The same inscription, when read with another inscrip¬ 
tion of the same temple and of the same year, reveals that in 1287 V.E. 
(c. 1230 A.D.) Somasimha, the son of Dharavar^a, was still ruling at 
Candravati as feudatory of Bhima II.^ It is said in the inscription in the 
form of praise that Somasimha derived the merit of bravery from his father 
and learning from his uncle and charitability from both." The two colophons 
of the Jain MSS give two dates of his reign. The colophon of the Kulaka- 
prakarana written at Candravati which bears the date V.E. 1279 states him 
simply Sri Somasimha.® But the colophon of the Rsabhadeva-carita, which 
was written at Prahladanapura in the prosjierous reign of Somasimha, bear¬ 
ing the date V.E. 1289, gives him the titles: Samastardjdvali-samalankrta- 
mchdrajadhirdja.* 

Kdnha^adcva: His son and successor was Krsnaraja (III),® whose 
name was also Kanhadadeva according to the other Jain inscription of the 
same date.® 

Visaladeva: Our two Jain inscriptions, one from the village Dat- 
tani near Mt. Abu and another from the Vimala temple at Mt. Arbud, in¬ 
form us that Candravati was still in possession of this branch. 

The Dattani village inscription, engraved on a pillar of a dilapi¬ 

dated Jain temple, records that “In the prosperous reign of the il¬ 
lustrious Saraiigadeva (Caulukya) when Maharajadhiraja Visaladeva 
was prosperou.'^ly ruling at Candravati in V.E. 1345 on Vaisdkha 8 th 
of the bright fortnight on Friday, Pratapasri and Sri Hemadeva of the 
Paramara clan bestowed two fields for the expenses of lord Parsvanatha.’ 

The Vimala temple inscription is found engraved on a stone in 

the outer wall of the temple No. 13 in the corridor, at Mt. Arbud. It 

states that in V.E. 1350 in prosperous reign of (so many titles) illustrious 

1 Ibid., V. 40 : W. \ 

* Ibid. 

* Prasasti-sangraha ( Ahmedabad ), Pt. I, p. 83 , No. 132 . 
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Sarangadeva^ when all the state business was transacted by the prime- 
minister Vadhuya, Maharajakula (Governor) illustrious Visaladeva 
who lived on the pleasure of his sovereign king, bestows a land grant 
in the region of Astadasasatamandala (arooind Mt. Abu).’’ Then comes 
the description of the land grant.^ 

From these inscriptions it appears that Visaladeva was a most loyal 
feudatory of the Caulukya Sarangadeva (1275-95 A.D.) who ruled at Candra- 
vati, but we do not hear of him from any other sources. His relations with 
Krsnaraja (III) are not known. 

We do not know of the other successors of Visaladeva from the Jain 
sources. 

Pt. G. H. Ojha refers to a Pratapasiriiha Paramara known from the 
Patanarayana stone inscription wherein he comes in the third generation 
from Krsnaraja (TII).“ The inscription gives the date V.E. 1344, which 
concords with the date of Visaladeva. Though his relations with Vi.saladeva 
or KrsCiaraja are not known, we may, however, assume that he may have 
been the brother of Visaladeva for his date V.E. 1344 mostly coincides 
with Visaladeva’s. 

Another Vimala temple inscription of V.E. 1278 informs us that the 
Cahamana Luniga with his two sons named Tejasiriiha and Tihunaka ruled 
over the Mt. Abu.*^ From the genealogy given in the same inscription it 
seems that he belonged to the Nadol branch of Cahamanas. This shows 
that transference of power may have occurred between V.E. 1350 (1293 
A.D.) and V.E. 1378 (1321 A.D.). 

Concluding remarks: Taking into consideration the whole account of 
this family it may be said that all the members of this branch were feudatories 
of one or the other sovereign king of that time. P'ormerly they were the vas¬ 
sals of the main line of Malava and in the war between the Caulukya and the 
Paramaras of Malava they ever sided with them. But the continuous strug¬ 
gle between these powers reduced them to insignificance. That is why we 
find a gap of fifty years during which no trace of them is available. After 
that they emerged suddenly as feudatories of the Caulukyas of Gujarata 
and ungrudgingly served them unto the last. Whoever might be the king 
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on the throne of Anahilapatana they paid him their homage. Though Vikrama- 
siihha disowned his allegiance to Kumarapala, he also got at the end his 
due punishment. We see several rapid changes and transference of power 
after Kumarapala on the throne of Anahilapatana, but we never see any 
change in the allegiance of the members of this line. 

Dharavarsa, the long-lived feudatory who survived his four sovereign 
kings, was the most faithful man who served all of them with equal vigour. 
His noble brother Prahladanadeva was a man of various attainments. 

Their territory was .situated between the two powerful kingdoms— 
Sapadalak^a and Anahilava^a, therefore, there was no opportunity to ex¬ 
tend it. They waged several wars on behalf of their sovereign kings with 
the other powerful kings like Prthviraja and Sihab-ud-din but they never 
sustained any reverse. A member of this branch, Yasodhavala, led a success¬ 
ful expedition to the distant Konkan. Perhaps they maintained a good 
military force. 

This family held its sway over the Mt. Arbud for more than three cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era with certain gaps. During this period the territory 
came to be called AstMasasati province whose other name was Asositfana 
according to Kinsaria stone inscription. They made the region quite pro.sperous. 

It, however, appears from their inscriptions as well as literary sources 
that they ever linked their fate with their sovereign kings, the Caulukyas, 
and with their fall at last they disappeared totally. This small but promising 
family has a unique position in the history of India. 

The genealogy of this branch according to the Jain sources may be 
constructed as follows:— 

Dhumaraja — Kanhadadeva 
Adbhuta — Kreparaja 
Dharai.iivaraba 
Devaraja {alias Mahipala) 

I 

Dhandhuka 

I 

Krsparaja II 
a gap of fifty years 
Dhruvabhata and others 
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Dhruvabhata and others 

i 

r' .. . ..I 

Ramadeva Vikramasiiiiha 

Yasodhavala 

I.. I 

: Dharavarsa Pralhadana 

Visaladcva Soniasiihha 

Pratapasiihha Krsnaraja TII 


V. PARAMARAS OF KIRaDU 

This branch of the Paratnaras has been known from a damaged inscrip¬ 
tion found at Kiradu in the Jodhpur division of Rajasthana. 

It consists of 26 lines in Sariiskrt incised on a pillar of a temple of 
Siva. It is fortunately dated V.E. 1218 (A.D. 1162) in the reign of 
Soniesvara Paramara who was a feudatory of Kumarapala Caulukya.^ 
The inscription begins with ^Om mniah Sarvajmya^ \ therefore, it has 
been taken here as a Jain source. 

After the invocation of Sarvajna, it devotes two verses to tlie 
praise of God Siva, who was the family deity of the Caulukyas, 

In verse 3 is traced the origin of the Paramaras from the sacrificial 
pit on Mt. Abu,^ as we usually find concerning the origin of the 
other branches of the Paramaras, In verse 4 it is stated that there were 
a number of kings in that dynasty among whom was a powerful king by 
name Sindhuraja who ruled over Marumandala.''* Prof. Ganguly suggests 
his identification with Sindhuraja (c. 996-999 A.D.) of MMava line/^ In 
verse 5 the next name is given by Dr. Bhandarkar as Usala (Utpala) and 
by Dr. Ganguly as Dusala.**^ The next two verses are too much damaged. In 

^ P. C. Nahar, Jain Lekha-sangraha, Pt. I, pp. 251 - 53 ; HIG,, Til, No. 149 B, 
pp. 173 - 76 . 
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verse 8 occurs the name of Dharanidhara who according to Pt. Ojha 
and Dr. Bhandarkar is identical with Dharanlvaraha, the son of Adbhuta 
Krscaraja of the Arbuda branch.^ From him was born Devaraja (v. 9). The 
name Devaraja is the other name of Mahipala of the Arbuda branch of the 
Paramaras. Then in line 11 Durlabharaja is mentioned and after 
him the name of Dhandhuka occurs. It is said of him that he became ruler 
of Marumandala after propitiating Durlabharaja.® We also know of Dhandhuka 
from the V^imala Jain temple inscription of Mt. Abu, that he, “averse from 
rendering homage to the Caulukya king Bhima I, took refuge with king 
Bhoja of Dhara.”'* As Durlabharaja was the predecessor of Bhima I, it ap¬ 
pears in this context, from this inscription, that Dhandhuka’s antagonism 
with Bhima I began from the time of Durlabharaja Caulukya. Both the 
Caulukya kings seem to be contemporaries of Dhandhuka. 

Members of this branch: From verse 13 begins the reference to 
the real members of this branch. The names of the members are Krsnaraja, 
Socaraja, Udayaraja, and Somesvara.^ Pt. Ojha thinks that Socaraja was 
the son of the Abu Paramara Krsna II (1060-67 A.D.). Nothing is known 
about Socaraja from the inscription, but he is accepted as the founder of 
thf branch by all scholars. 

Regarding Udayaraja, the next member, it is said that he subdued the 
countries of (.oda, Oauda, Rarnata and Malava.** His son and successor was 
Somesvara. He is said to have regained his lost kingdom in V.E. 1199 
(r. 1142 A.D.) through the a.ssistance of the Caulukya king Jayasimha 
Siddharaja according to one reading® and he regained the lost city of 
Sindhtirajapura through the assistance of the above king according to another 
reading." The inscription next mentions that in V.E. 1205 in the time of 
Kumarapala, Some.svara consecrated a temple.® In V.E. 1218 Somesvara is 
said to have taken 1,700 horses and the forts of Tanukotta and Navasira 
from the Sindhuraja Jojjaka and made him a feudatory of Kum^apala and 

^ Ibid-.p. 40 ff.; HR., I, pp, 171 - 72 . 

® 1 _^ *lW3t5i3(n 

® See supra, p. i 8 g. 

* I etc. 

® Vs. 15 . 16 . 

• EL, XX, Appendix, p. 47 , No. 312 . 

’’ HIG., Ill, No. 149 B, pp. 173 - 76 . 
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again settled there.' From these statements it appears that Somesvara him¬ 
self was a feudatory of both the Caulukya emperors. Regarding Sindhuraja 
Jojjaka we know nothing from other sources. 

It should be noted here that we have another inscription dated V.E. 
1209 from Kiradu, of Nac^ol Cahamana Alhanadeva, who was also a feuda¬ 
tory of Kumarapala.' The inscription shows that Kiradu was in possession 
of Alha^a through the favour of Kumarapala. From this it would be as¬ 
sumed that some time after V.E. 1205 Somesvara was temporarily ousted 
from the Kir&^u region and was again restored some time after before V.E. 
1218, the date of the inscription. 

Nothing more is known about Somesvara and his succession from any 
sources. 

Thus the following princes are known from the inscription:— 

Sindhuraja 

Csala or Dusala 

X 

X 

Dharanivaraha 

■| 

Devaraja 

I 

Dhiindhuka 

Krj?i.iaraja II 

Socaraja 

! 

Udayaraja 

j 

Somesvara V.E. 1218 (1161 A.D.) 


1 V. 3 , 24-26 : 5l|5r: 1 

* HIG., II, No. 148 , 49 . 



CHAPTER IX 


THE DYNASTIES OF SAURA§TRA 
I. THE CAVADA OF ANAHILAPUR 

The Capa or Capotkala or Cavotkata is the well-known K§atriya 
tribe which we come across during the seventh and eighth centuries of the 
Christian era. Cavada is the popular version of the above Sanskrtised form 
of the name of this tribe. 

Early account and position-. The earliest mention of the Capas is 
found in the Brahma-siddhdnta of Brahmagupta who wrote it at Bhinamala 
in 628 A.D.’ When Yuan-Chwang visited Bhinamala about the year 642 
A.D. a young Ksatriya was ruling there. The Navasari plates of PulakeM 
Avanijanasraya dated 470 A.D. also have a reference to this dynasty.® There 
they are mentioned after Saindhavas, Kacchelas and Sauras^ras and before 
Mauryas and Gurjaras. Thus it seems that they at that time were somewhere 
on tlie border of Kaccha, Kathiawara and Gujarata. The same plates record 
that they were troubled by the Arabs.* They appear to have been a very 
powerful people and resisted the invasion on their country by the Arabs. 
But in the beginning of the eighth century (c. 712 A.D.) the incessant raids 
of tlie Arabs, it seems, compelled them to transfer their capital from Bhina¬ 
mala to Pancaiara. In the opinion of the late Pt. G. H. Ojha, they were 
attacked at Bhinamala.^ Pancaiara, at present, is a small village near Radhana- 
pur on the border of the Ranna of Kaccha. The reference to Cavotkata in 
the Navasari plates also suggests their position at that time, which mostly 
falls upon Pancasara.® The Prabandha-cintdmani mentions Pancaiara in 
the region of Va^iyara where Vanaraja Cavada was born.* The land between 




^ HR., pp. 56 and 131 : 

^-5TOP%5TI 

® Ibid. 

* Rajaputana-ka Itihas, Pt. I, p. 146 . 

^ D. K. Shastri, Gujaratano Madhyakalin Rajapuia Itihast Pt. I, p. 50 . 
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Kaccha and Gujarata from the Ranna of Kaccha up to Radhanapur is 
called the region of Vadiyara. This almost tallies with the reference to the 
Navasara plates wherein the position of Cavadas is mentioned. The Jain 
chroniclers mostly attach them with their capital Pancasara. 

Before going to deal with the history of this family we may say 
frankly that we have no contemporary epigrajihs of the Cavadas to cor¬ 
roborate the facts derived from the Jain and other sources. 

All the literary sources on the Cavadas may be divided into three 
classes. They are: (i) the bardic version contained in the Ralnamala (c. 12.30 
A.D.) of Krsiiakavi; (ii) the Brahmanical version contained in the Dhar- 
maravya-makdtmya and (iii) the Jain version as found in the Prabandha- 
cmtaniani and other prabandhas. All of them belong to the twelfth and later 
centuries while the family was ruling in the period two centuries earlier 
(c. 750-956 A.D.). Nevertheless, the tradition recorded by the chroniclers 
of Gujarata should not be discarded on this ground. It is an important family, 
because it forms a link between the early and later mediaeval periods of 
Gujarata. 

Early rcjcrcncc: The prabandha writers trace the starting-point of 
the rise of this Capotkata family to Vanaraja of Pancasara who in his later 
life founded the city of Anahillapura. The earliest reference to this family is 
found in the Vadanagar Praiasti of Kumarapala dated V.E. 1208 (A.D. 
1152).' This inscription confirms the fact that the Cavadas were ruling at 
Anhilavada in the tenth century, for it states that Mularaja gained Anahilla¬ 
pura by overthrowing the Cava^a. An Apabhramsa work Neminaha-cariu 
of Haribhadrasuri contains the earliest reference to Vanaraja in its colo¬ 
phon dated V.E. 1216 (c. 1160 A.D.).“ It denotes the way in which Vana¬ 
raja tried to make his city prosperous and strengthened his kingdom. It 
states:— 


In the town of Gambhuya there was an elderly rich merchant by 
name Thakkura Ninnaya, whom Vanaraja honoured as a father 
{Jamyabuddhid). Once he requested Ninnaya to reside in his own 
capital of Avahillapataka. There Ninnaya built a temple of R^abba, 
the first Tirthamkara of the Jainas. This Ninnaya’s son named Lahara 

1 EL, I, p. 293. 

® SanatkumSra-caritam: A section from Haribhadra's Reminaha-cariu edited 
by H. Jacoby, 152: ^3?! 1 rr^ ^ fg'q 

26 
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became a general of the armies of Vanaraja. Lahara went to the Vindhya 
Mountains and caught many elephants. Lahara presented his elephants 
to Vanaraja who being satisfied with his work rewarded him with the 
grant of the village Sandathala.' 

From this statement wc may imagine as to how Vanaraja got the help 
of powerful and rich persons in strengthening his army and treasury. 

Another Jain work the Moharaja-pardjaya of Yasahpala referring to 
the Cava^a in general states that they were addicted to drinking liquors 
excessively." It also records that “formerly the king Sri Vanaraja observing 
the good features of the land founded a city on it.”' In the same play 
Kumarapala is addressed as one enjoying the kingship earned by Sri Vana- 
raja.^ The same tale is recorded in the Dvyasraya-kavya'' of Hemacandra 
and in the Prabandha-cintamani of Merutunga.” Abhayatilakagaiji, the 
learned commentator of the Dvydhaya-kdvya, frankly .says that it is a 
‘Loka SruH’, i.c., the hearsay of the people.^ 

Parentage: From the early references to Vanaraja we now come to 
his parentage which furnishes certain clues to the early history of the 
family. It is stated in one place in the Prabandha-cintdmani that Cavada be¬ 
longed to the Haihaya race." Regarding the parentage of Vanaraja, however, 
opinions differ. The Prabandha-cintdmani states:— 

“A part of Kanyakubja (Kingdom) was Gurjara dharitrl. There 
in the village of Pancasara in the province of Vadiyara a mother placed 
his son of Capotkafa clan in a cradle under a tree called Vana and 

* Introduction of Kdvydnusdsana, Vol. IT, Pt. I, p. ciii. 

* GOS., IX, V. 47 , p. io 8 : ^ etc. 

* Ibid., Act III, p. 67 . 

* Ibid., Act IV, p. 108 . 

® Canto I, V. 4 . 

* SJGM., I, p. 13 : am 

_3i<^f|!Ri?rr w- fR %: rim jrjRfR%m jrarntfi: 

cRRit aiT^5f^*iif\^ irit_ 1 rm amii??- 

’ DV., Canto I, p. 8 : am^ JTR ntwl _ 

« SJGM., I, p. l 6 : ip ^ awp lET Jtganqlr^ZRt 30 ^# 

^ifer_I 
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herself went to gather fuel. By the way a Jain monk named Silaguna- 
suri came there and observed that the shade of the tree, even though 
it was afternoon, was not bending. Thinking that this was due to 
mysterious powers of the boy who would become a Jinaidsana pra- 
hhdvaka i.c., a propagator of the Jain faith, he brought him from the 
mother by giving her the means of subsistence.” Then he was brought 
up by Gaijini (head nun) Viramatl and was given the name of Vana- 
raja.’ When he was eight years old he was asked to look after the holy 
things so that they might not be damaged by rats. He did this by kill¬ 
ing them with arrows. The Jain monk foresaw from his horoscope that 
he was to become a great king and so he was returned to his mother. 
Vanaraja lived with his maternal uncle who was leading the life of 
a bandit." 

The Purdtana-prabandha-sa»i’nili(j does not mention hi.s mother’s name 
and states a .somewhat different tale:— 

In the village of Ainbasaiia, there lived two brothers named Canda 
and Camun^a of the Capotkata clan. An astrologer informed them that 
the child which the wife of Camunda was bearing in the womb, when 
born, would kill Canda. So she was abandoned. She went to Paheasara 
where she made her livelihood by gathering fuel and other things. The 
Silagunasuri, who had gone out, saw the .shade of Vana tree uninclined. 
He. therefore, con.sidered the boy as an auspicious one. The mother 
was given shelter in a caitya or temple where he resided.' 

The bardic version Ratmmdld of Krsnakavi narrates:— 

“Jayasekhara, the king of Cavada family of Pancasara, was attacked 
by Bhuvada of Kalyana-kataka in the Kanyakubja province in V.E. 
752 (A.D. 695). The city of Pancasara was besieged by the attacking 
army. The siege continued for fifty-two days. When JayaSekhara saw 
that he could no longer hold against the enemy he sent away his queen 
Rupasundari who was pregnant to a forest nearby with her brother 
Surapala, who was his general, but afterwards turned to be an outlaw. 
Jayasekhara died fighting. In the forest Rupasundari delivered a son 


‘ lUd., p. 12 : I 

* Ibid. 
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who was named as Vanaraja. Bhuvada grew fond of Gujarat but was 
induced to return lo his capital under pressure from his general.”' 

The Dharmaranya-mahatmya supplies some more details:— 

“When seven hundred years had elapsed after Vikrama, Ama, the 
ruler of Kanauj, drove out the king of Khetakapura, then the capital of 
GujarMa, and occupied the land. At that time, Dhruvapata, a descendant 
of the Solar race, ruled over Valabhi. Ama gave one daughter in mar¬ 
riage to the king of Valabhi and another to the king of Lata. The ruler 
of Kanauj converted both his sons-in-law to Buddhism and gave Gujarat 
to his daughter in dowry. It was, therefore, annexed to Valabhi. The 
Brahmanas, thereupon, left the country and sought refuge with Jaya- 
sekhara of Pancasara. The king of Valabhi, therefore, invited his father- 
in-law Ama to attack Jayasekhara, which he did. Jayasekhara met 
heroic death in the battle. Aksata, the queen of Jayasekhara, was sent 
to a forest, where the Brahmanas gave her asylum and forecasted a 
royal future for her son.”- 

From all these stories it conies out that the prabandhas and other liter¬ 
ature are not unanimous about the parentage of Vanaraja. But it is certain 
that Vanaraja was connected with Pancasara in the earlier part of his life. 

Certain Problems: In order to discover the historical truth in these 
legends, certain points require elucidation. According to the Prabandha- 
cintdmani noted above Gujarata was a part of Kanyakubja country at the 
time of Vanaraja’s birth. And accoring to the Ratnamdla, which Forbes fol¬ 
lows, king Jayasekhara was slain by Solankee king Bhuvada of Kaly^a- 
kajaka. Our prabandha writers know two Kalyana-katakas as one in the 
Kanyakubja country and the other in the Deccan. They, however, never 
know any of the Kalyana-katakas in the .sense of the capital of Solankee 
Raja Bhuvada. Certain scholars conjecture that Bhuvada may have been a 
corrupted form of Bhuvana^raya, a name given to the Calukya king Vijaya- 
ditya of Badami (A.D. 696-7.L?) and by Kalyana the author, undoubtedly, 
means Kalyai.ia of Deccan, the capital of later Calukyas. But it was founded 
by the year A.D. 1053. It, therefore, seems that the writer of the Ratnamdla 
is involved in an anachronism. Since, according to the Navasari plates, 

1 Rdsamdla, I, pp. 26-36. 

* The legends are mentioned briefly by V. K. Shastri in Forbes Rdsamdla 
(G. Ed.). I. 34- 
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Pancasara was destroyed by the Arabs, the bardic version, the Ratnamala, 
may not be taken as reliable in this respect.^ 

Besides this anachronism if we consider the case of Pancasara as form¬ 
ing part of Kanyakubja at the time of the birth of Vanaraja (V.E. 752- 
A.D. 696), there is one more anachronism. We know from the history that the 
kingdom of Kanauj was under a chaotic condition after the death of Harsa- 
vardhana. The only king before the advent of the Pratiharas at Kanyakubja 
was Yaiovarnian. But it is not mentioned anywhere that the northern Gujarata 
was under his dominion. If at any time GujarMa formed a part of Kanyakubja 
kingdom, it was during the reign of the later Pratiharas of Kanauj. It, 
therefore, seems that the later tradition has been wrongly recorded by the 
Jain prabandhas, like the early one, which is obviously an anachronism. 

This anachronism may be explained further. IVIerutunga in his Pra- 
bandha-chUamuvi records a legend which seems to have contained some 
historical facts concealed in it. It states as to how a king of Kanyakubja 
married the daughter of a king of Gujarat; how Vanaraja was appointed 
to collect from Gujarat the marriage cess which the king of Kanyakubja 
had given to his daughter by way of dowry; how Vanaraja collected the 
cess and gave the collections to a deputation from Kanyakubja: how he 
waylaid it and secured the money which he used for consolidating his 
power.' The Dharmaranya-tndftdlmya also states that when the boy grew 
up he organized a band of bandits and when the revenue collectors of the 
king of Kanauj were proceeding to Kanauj with the collections he fell upon 
them and robbed them of the treasure. We have to think in this connection 
as to who the king of Kanyakubja was whose revenue was collected in that 
early period in Gujarat. We have seen that Gujarat was under the sway of 
the later Gurjara Pratiharas of Kanauj. The period to which they belonged 
is quite later than that of Vanaraja. If we go to the history of the predeces¬ 
sors of the Pratiharas of Kanauj, we certainly get some solutions to this 
puzzle. We are told that a forefather of the above Pratiharas, by name 
Nagabha^a I (c. 725-750 A.D.) was laying the foundation of future great¬ 
ness of the Pratihara empire somewhere in the Marumandala, who is said 


^ RSsamdld, 1, Appendix to Chapter II, p. 36 . 

* SJGM., I, p. 12 : 3T*r gcTRi: 
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to have defeated a vast army of Mlecchas.* This period is also regarded as 
one of continuous raids by Arabs. The events relating to the king of Kanya- 
kubja recorded in the above legends seem to indicate that Nagabhata I may 
have been the king with whom the Cavadas of Pancasara might have come 
in conflict and who seems to have been confused by the above chroniclers 
with his successors, who ruled the dominion from Kanauj. 

The ruin of his fortune led Vanaraja to become an outlaw against the 
Pratiharas and avenge himself by robbing and killing the officers of the 
king. When he had sufficient means, he founded a kingdom with Anahila- 
vada as its capital. 

Foundation of Anakilapdtana: The prabandhas state that the city of 
Anahilavada was founded by Vanaraj’a after a shepherd named Anahila 
who had pointed out a spot where a hare was chased by dog. The Prabandha- 
cintamani gives V'.E. 802 (746 A.D.) as the date of Vanaraja’s installation 
while in the Vicarasrcni, V.E. 821 (765 A.D.) is given as the date of the founda¬ 
tion of the city.' The Dharmdravya records the date of foundation of the 
city as V.E. 802.'' According to Mr. Ramlffi Modi who has worked on the 
chronology of Cavadas the year V.E. 802 seems to be correct. The city also 
contains some relics of the Cavada rule.^ 

Genealogy and chronology. According to the prabandhas and other 
literary sources the family of Vanaraja consisted of eight members who 
ruled for 196 years. The period of their reign begins from V.E. 802 (746 
A.D.) and ends in the year V.E. 998 (941 A.D.). As regards the individual 
members of the dynasty, their succession and duration of reign, we have 
.several authorities at our disposal. They, however, differ so much that it 
is very difficult to reconcile them. The following works for the genealogy 
may be consulted here: (1) the Prabandha-cintamani, ( 2 ) the Sukrta- 
sahkirtana, (.5) the Sukrla-kirltkaUolinl, (4) the Vicarabreni, (5) the 
Kumdrapala-prabandha, ( 6 ) the Dharmaranya, (7) the Ratnamdla, ( 8 ) the 
Mirat-c-Ahmadi, (9) the Pravacana-pariksd, (10) the Rajdvali-kosthaka 
and (11) the bardic Co pa (ids. 


1 Gwalior fns. of Bhoja I, EL, XVIII, p. gg ft., V. 4 . 

* JSS; Ti, No. 4 : p. 9 : ^ sffapir- 

® Canto 66 , V. 85 . 

* Kantamdld, foundation date of Patana, p. 156 . 
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As regards the early limit of the reign of the Cavadas we have to con¬ 
sider the date of Vanaraja. The Prabandha-cintamavi does not mention the 
date of birth of Vanaraja but it records V.E. 862 (805 A.D.) as the date of 
his death when he was 109 years and some months old.' If we subtract 109 
from 862 we get V.E. 753 (A.D. 697) is the date of birth of Vanaraja. Ac¬ 
cording to the same authority he was appointed at the age of 50 in the year 
V.E. 802 (746 A.D. ) when he founded the city of Anahillapura. In the fore¬ 
going pages we have discussed that by the year 740 A.D. (Navasari plates) 
the Cavadas of Pancasara were attacked by the Arabs. Vanaraja at that time 
may have been 44 years old for he was 50 years of age in the year 746 
A.D. The Prabandha-cintdmatji states that when Vanaraja was a child in 
the cradle, his mother was very poor, and she collected the fuel. The Ratna- 
mdlci and Dharmdranya inform us that the king of Pancasara was killed by 
the king of Kanauj (suggested by me as Nagabhata I) and then was born 
Vanaraja. If the long age of 109 years of Vanaraja be accepted, this would 
mean that the misfortune of the family might have befallen in the year of 
his birth i.c., V.E. 752 (698 A.D.). This period is obviously quite earlier 
than that of the Navasari plates which proves the existence of Cavada at 
Pancasara in 739 A.D., and then that of Nagabhata I (725-756 A.D.). In 
the above light it seems that there is some mistake in recording the rather 
unusually long age of 109 years of Vanaraja. 

Moreover, the coronation year V.E. 802 (746 A.D.) of Vanaraja also 
seems rather improbable. When we reconcile the statement of the Prabandka- 
cintdman^i with the Navasari plates and Nagabhata I, the year 746 A.D. 
(V.E. 802) seems more probably the date of birth of Vanaraja. The 
Viedrasreni gives us V.E. 821 (.A.D. 764) as the foundation date of Anahil- 
lapur by Vanaraja.® By that time he must have been nineteen years old which 
seems to me as the coronation date. 

The foundation of Anahilavada by Vanaraja is a matter of contro¬ 
versy. One Jain authority Jinaprabha in the Vividha-tirtha-kalpa states 
that the city was built on the site of a town known as Lakharama, which 
is stated to have been founded in V.E. 502 (446 A.D.).* It seems, however, 

^ SJGM., I, pp. 13-14 : ^ 

* JSS., II. No. 3 . p. 9- 

» SJGM., X, p. 51 : 
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that Vanaraj'a might have been born at that place and thus all the credit of 
foundation of the city might have been given to him. 

On the other hand, if we accept the traditional age of Vanaraja i.e., 
109 years, we should then assume that at the time of the Arab attack at 
Pahcasara, Vanaraja must have been near about 43 years and lived on with 
his father. At that time, jierhaps, they might have survived from the sweep¬ 
ing attack of the Arabs, but when his father was slain by Nagabhata I, he 
might have led a life of an outlaw against the reigning power. In that case 
all the events relating to the birth of Vanaraja would be regarded as mere 
myth. On the whole, these arguments regarding the early date of the 
Cava# are based on mere hypothesis and we have no documentary evidence 
for it. But about the last date of this family wc have an epigraphical evi¬ 
dence. The Sambhara stone inscription of Jayasiriiha Siddharaja states that 
at the expiry of 998 years from Vikrama, Muladeva came to the crest of 
the earth in the Caulukya dynasty.* The Vicdrasretji gives us V.E. 1017 as 
the last limit of the Cavada reign, and as the accession date of the Caulukya 
Mularaja." From these two statements, it appears that while the S^bhara 
inscription of Jayasimha Siddharaja records the date of Mularaja’s birth, 
998 A.D., the Vkdrasreni states the year of his accession which according 
to it is V.E. 1017. 

The following is the dynastic tree of the Cavadas:— 

Jayasekhara 

Vanaraja 

I 

Yogaraja 

I 

f' ■ I 1 

Ratnaditya Vairisiiuha KeemarSja 

Camunda 

I 

Rahada or Ghaghada 

I 

Bhuvada 


> 7d., 1929 , pp. 234 - 36 . 
*/SS., II.No. 4 , p. 9 . 
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Vanaraja: The Prabandha-cintdmani records the tradition that Vanaraja 
founded the city by building a Dhavalagrha (white house, i.e. a royal court 
or palace) under a Jali tree. The Tilaka ceremony was performed by his 
adopted sister Sridevi.^ He made Jamba, a merchant, his Mahamatya (the 
chief-minister).^ It has been already mentioned above that according to 
Nemindha-carm, Lahara, son of Ninnaya, was the general of the armies of 
Vanaraja. We learn from the Prabandha-cintdmani that Vanaraja invited 
Silagui;iasuri from Pancasara and showed his gratitude by requesting him to 
occupy liis throne and accept his whole kingdom, which naturally the sage 
refused.^ At his suggestion, however, he built a Caitya—a temple—which 
was known as the Pancasara caitya in which the idol of Parswanatha brought 
from Pancasara was installed. He also built another temple in honour of 
the goddess Kanteswarl or KanthesvarT known as Kantesvari-prd^'^ada.^ 
Arisiihha also refers to the former temple as if it were a mountain. 

The Prabandha-cintdmani states that Vanaraja ruled for 59 years^ and 
some months. The Vicdrasreai assigns him 60 years.® 

We have no information as to the extent of his dominions. 

From the above narratives, Vanaraja appears in his early life as a cruel 
man killing and plundering here and there and behaving like a rebel. In spite 
of this he was possessed of certain good qualities which enabled him to win 
the support of powerful and rich persons in strengthening his army and 
treasury. He was a promising man and he fulfilled the promises he made to 
others in his early life of a vagabond. He seems also to have been a man 
with a sense of gratitude. He gave the name of his capital after the name 
of a person who showed him a piece of land v^hich he was searching for. His 
ministers were those persons who helped him in his early life. Even his 
Tilaka ceremony was performed by that lady who gave him food and dress. 
His leaning towards the Jain monks was natural because he and bis mother 
were blessed by them. It is said in the Prabhdvaka-carita that he gave 
certain rights to Caityavasi monks (by whom he was benefited) as against 


1 SJGM„ I, 13 : m I 

2 Ibid .: I 

® Ibid .: — i 

^ Ibid .: ^ 1 
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the Suvihita monks.^ He was certainly a dauntless man and his kingly 
qualities assisted him to regain the fortune of his family which was ruthlessly 
destroyed by the enemies. 

Yogardja: According to the Sukfia-samktrtana, Prabandha-cintsmani 
and Vicdraireni, Vanaraja was succeeded by his son Yogaraja.* He has 
been assigned a reign of 10 years in the A and D MSS of the Prabandha- 
cintamaiii and 35 years and a life of 1*20 years, in the other MSS of the same 
work®; while the Vicsrasreni gives only 9 years for his reign.^ If we accept 
the version of A-D MSS, which agrees approximately with that of the 
Vicdrasreni in different regnal years and in order of succession with those of 
the Sukrta-sauikhtana and Vicsratreni. we can deduct twenty-five years 
from 120 years of his life. That will give him a life of about 95 years. 

Wrong Identification Confuted: This Yogaraja has been identified by 
Messrs. Diksit and Diskalkar with Yogaraja of Harsola grants of Siyaka 
dated V.E. 1005 ( 949 A.D.). This identification is obviously wrong as the 
last date of Yogaraja Cavada falls in V.E. 897 (842 A.D.) which is an 
early period of about 100 years. To rectify this error they assume that 
either there may have been one more Yogaraja after Ghaghada Cavada whose 
name is not recorded by the Jain chroniclers or Yogaraja may be another 
name of Samantasimha (V.E. 930-938) who was killed by Miilaraja Caulu- 
kya.® But their assumption has no support at all. Mr. Ramlal Modi, on 
the other hand, assumes that Avanivarman alias Yoga, a feudatory of 
Mahendrapala Pratihara, may have been identical with Yogaraja Cavada. 
But the date revealed by the inscriptions of Avanivarman (V.E. 956) shows 
that he belonged to a later period. Thus this identification also does not 
seem to be correct.® Merutuiiga gives the following information;— 

“Once during his reign, ships of a foreign king laden with rich 
cargo were driven by storm to Somanatha Pattaria in Saurasfra. His 
son Ksemaraja requested his father, the king, to permit him to take 
possession of these foreign ships. He told him that ‘ there are in them 

» SJGM., XIII, p. 136 , Vs. 71 - 81 . 

® SyCAf., I, p. 14 : ^ ^ I 

» Ibid., p. 14 : (»■) ? imr ? fcnj. 1 

(«■) ^ ^ xm fcifl 

* JSS.. II, No. 3 - 4 . p, 9 : ^ frl? I 

® PTOC., 1924 , (Madras), pp. 303 - 08 . 
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a thousand, spirited horses and elephants, eighteen in number, and 
crores of other things. All these will go to their own country through 
our country. If Your Majesty will give the order, I will bring them to 
you.’i 

When this proposal had been made to king, he forbade the attempt. 
But Ksemaraja and his brothers, thinking that the king had grown 
senile, took possession of this foreign property as it was being carried 
through the boundary of their kingdom. This may be the boundary 
between Kathiawar and main land Gujarata. When Yogaraja heard 
this news, he was deeply affected by this misdeed of his sons. He told 
them, “ When in foreign countries, kings praise the government of all 
sovereigns, they say scornfully that in the land of Gujarat there is a 
government of robbers. When we are informed of this and similar facts 
by our representatives in their reports, we are afflicted, because we do, 
to certain extent, feel despondent on account of our ancestors.”® 

After saying this he fasted unto death for the sins of his sons. He is 
said to have built a temple of the goddess Yogisvari.* 

Yogaraja's Successors : He had three sons by names Ratnaditya, Vairi- 
siihha and Ksemaraja.* Ksemaraja was succeeded by his son Camupda- 
raja. According to the Prabandha-cintamani his name was Bhuyada. 
Camuijidaraja was followed by his son Ghaghada who is also called Ahada 
by the Stikrta-saihk'irtana. The last king is called Bhuyagad in the A-D 
MSS of the Prabandha-cintamani and Samantasiifaha in the present edition of 
the same. He is also called Bhubhata by the Suhia-samkhtana and Puad 
by the Vicdraireni. Agada built two temples, one was known as Agadei- 
vara-prasada probably dedicated to Siva and the other known as Kantesvari- 
prasdda^ dedicated to the goddess Kantesvari in whose honour, as we have 
seen, Vanaraja had also built a temple. The last king built a temple known 
as Bfmyagadesvara-prasada. He built also a rampart round Apahilapura, 
to protect the city.® Thus it appears that Capotkatas were great builders. 
According to Merutmiga the last king Samantasiihha, who is BhQyada 

* SJGM., I, p. 14 : PWfJTTiJr 
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or Puad in other works, was murdered by his sister's son,^ The Vicdraireni 
is, however, silent on this point. The KumSrapala-carita of Jayasiihhasfiri 
confirms the view.^ 

The Vadanagara prasasti of Kumarapala dated 1152 A.D. informs us 
that the Capotkatas w^ere overthrown by Mfilaraja.*'^ 

According to a verse quoted in the Prabandha-cintdmaiii, “this king¬ 
dom of the Gurjaras, even from the time of king Vanaraja, was established 
with the Jain mantras (counsels), its foes indeed has no cause to rejoice. 

It is a question as to how much of this claim is historicallj^ correct. The 
official religion of the kings was, no doubt, ^^aivism and ^Jaktism (they built 
many temples of these deities), but the influential persons in the state, the 
rich merchants like Ninnaya, his son Lahara, chief-minister Jamba etc. 
were probably most of them Jains. Thus the Jains occupied high posts in 
the state. So, from this point of view, the claim may be regarded valid at 
least partially. But as far as the political life of Capotkatas is concerned 
there is nothing characteristically Jain. 


II. THE CAULUKY. 4 S (SOLANKIS) OF GUJARATA. 

Unlike the other dynasties w^e have copious Jain material for the poli¬ 
tical and social history of the Caulukyas of Giijarata. The Jain writers of 
Gujarata were more careful to record almost every incident of this family. 
It seems that they had developed greater historical sense during this age. 
The period of nearly three centuries and a half (961-1304 A.D.) over which 
the members of this dynasty ruled, is regarded as the most flourishing 
period of the Jain religion and its literature. The Jain writers were mostly 
associated with the state and government of that period and the information 
we get from them naturally presents before us a true picture of the age as 
far as it goes. 

The capital of this family from the very beginning (from Mularaja) up 
to the end, was Aiiahilapataka,® sometimes known as Ai^ahillapura or 
Arihilapataija also. Before the establishment of the Caulukyas, Cavadas 
were ruling there, but they were the ma.ster of only a small principality. 

* PC., p. I6 : HTgiSH ^ I 

* Canto I. V. 30 , p. i: 1 
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Caulukyas, unlike them, developed that small principality into an empire in 
which Gujarata reached the climax of its glory. 

We have seen in relation to the Gurjara Pratiharas that the land of 
Gujarat formed a part of the great Pratihara empire at least up to c. 932 
A.D. The colophon of the ArSdhanakathakosa referred to above clearly 
supplies us this information.^ 

Mnlaraja*s Ancestors : The first member of this dynasty unanimously 
accepted is Mularaja who made the fortune of this clan bright. Several Jain 
authorities indisputably refer to his father's name as Raji. The Prahandha- 
cintamani records an interesting story relating to Raji and his two brothers. 
The story runs thus : 

“The three brothers by name Raji, Bija, and Daijdaka born of the 
same mother and sons of Mufijaladeva of the family of the king Bhnya- 
raja previously mentioned (as the ruler of Kalyana-kataka in the 
country of the Kanyakubja) went on pilgrimage to Somanatha and paid 
their adorations to Him. On their return they were looking at the 
king Bhuyadadeva, while engaged in the amusement of horse race. 
When the king gave the horse a stroke with the w^hip, the Ksatriya 
named Raji who was dressed as a pilgrim was annoyed with that cut 
which w'as given inopportunely. He shook his head, and said.. ‘Alas, 
Alas ’. When the king asked him the reason of his behaviour, he 
praised the particular pace performed by the horse, and considering it 
not inappropriate, said ‘when you gave the horse a cut with the whip 
you made my heart bleed.' The story further states that the king 
Bhuvada, being pleased, gave his sister's hands to the prince Raji, 
thinking that he was of high birth. In due course his sister became 
pregnant and in the last stage she died suddenly. The ministers, 
thinking that if they did not take some steps the child would die also, 
performed the caesarian operation and took the child out of her womb. 
The child was given the name MOlaraja being born under the 
naksatra Mula. This prince by his general popularity due to his 
beautiful complexion and by his valour extended the sway of his 
maternal uncle. Under such circumstances, the king Bhilyada, when 
intoxicated, used to have him crowned king and used again to depose 
him when he became sober, from that time forth a Capotakata gift has 
become a proverbial test. Being disappointed every day in this way, 
he made ready his followers, he killed Bhilyada and became king in 
reality."* 


1 SJGM., XVII, p. 255. 
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The Kum^irapdla-prahandha and an older prahandha name some of the 
ancestors of Mularaja as follows:—Bhiiyada, Karnaditya, Candraditya, 
Somaditya, Bhuvanaditya, and Raji. Bhaumaditya of this list seems to be 
identical with MuSjala.^ 

The Kumdrapdla-carifa of Jayasimhasilri, however, gives a different 
ancestry. 

“In the city of Madhupadma (possibly mod. Mathura) certain 
Caulukya, the noble Ksatriya, established a kingdom. From him sprung 
the Caulukya family famous in the world. In the succession there 
was born a king named Simhavikrama, who had a son by name Hari- 
vikrama. Then there became 85 kings in the succeeding generations. 
Then a descendant named Sahajarama arose in that family who had a 
son Dad aka or Dapdakka who got a victory over the king of Pipasa. 
His successor was the king KaScivySla who was succeeded by the king 
Raji. He married the sister of the Gurjara king, Samantasiihha, by 
name Lila; the son of both w^as Mfilaraja. This Mularaja killed his 
maternal uncle and occupied the throne of the Gujaras by force.’' 
According to certain scholars Kaficivyala of the above list is probably 
identical with MuGjala mentioned in the Prabandha-ciniamani as the grand¬ 
father of Mularaja. According to them Kancivyala literally means the 
Vyala of Kanci that is the mad elephant, tiger or king of Kanci (apparently 
in the south) and it might have been an honorific title of Muhjala in praise 
of some of his exploits in the south. Our earlier literary source, the 
Dvydiraya-kavya, records only Mfilaraja’s father’s name as Raji, having 
called Mfilaraja as Rajibhu and Rajinandana^ which means son of Raji and 
in one place it states that Mularaja was the son of the brother of Dadhaka. 
The learned commentator of the Dvydsraya-kdvya, however, gives the names 
of the three brother’s as Raji, Bija and Dadhaka as mentioned in the 
Prabandha-cinidmani,^ But that kavya is silent about the other facts. 
Arisiiiiha in his Sukrta-sa/nkirtana states that after Bhubhata his sister’s son 
came to his throne.^ 

From the above quotations some truth may be disentangled, for they 
certainly contain some elements of the fact. Mularaja’s father is, undoubt- 
1 BV., 1939 . I, p. 85 . 
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edly, a historical figure. In one of his inscriptions Raji is styled as 
Mahdrijadhirsja or Rsjs.^ The Pmbandha-cintdma.ii. Kumirapala-carita 
of Jayasimha and earlier than the two. the Sukrta-samkirtana, mention 
Mularaja as the sister’s son of the last Cavada prince from whom he 
captured Anahilavada. For his relation to the Cavada princes, we have no 
documentary evidence. The Vadanagor prasasti composed by the Jain 
Sripala dated 1162 A.D.. however, confirms that Mularaja certainly took the 
kingdom from the Cavadas.® The copper plates grant of a Jain temple 
known as the Varuijasarmaka grant of Yuvaraja Camurjida dated V. E. 1033 
(977 A. D.) refers to the name of one of the forefathers of the dynasty as 
‘‘Caulkika rajavamsatilaka Srivyalaksnti.”^ This reference reminds us of 
the name Kancikavyala which occurs in the Kumsrapala-carita as the 
grandfather of Mularaja and who. on the other hand, has been identified 
with Mu.'ijala of the Prabandha-cintamani. His grandfather Mufijala alias 
v^yalakanti. therefore, seems also to be a historical figure. 

From all the above references, we may safely derive the conclusion that 
Raji was a descendant or son of Vyalakanci or Kancikavyala or Mutijala or 
Bhaumaditya. who in his turn was descended from Bhfiyada or Bhuyaraja. 
Before going to present any identification of this man we should inquire 
about the origin of the family and its original home. 

Origin of the Family: It is very difficult to discover the one and real 
name of the family. We find several variants in the inscriptional as well as 
literary sources. Our earlier Jain authority known as Varuiiasarmaka grant 
of Camuuda of 977 A.D. refers to ‘ Culkika ’ as the name of the family.* 
Two other Jain inscriptions from the Mt. Abu. of about th 13 century, state 
that they were known as Caulukyas.® Several other Jain inscriptions 
discovered at the Mt. Girnar and near Khambata repeat the same name of 
the family.® To confirm the later version of our Jain inscriptions we have 
an early authority other than the Jain, known as copper plates grant of 
Trilocanapala of Lata, dated 1050 A. D. which refers to the family name as 
the Caulukya.'^ In the Saiuskrt Jain literature Heraacandra and later 
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writers prefer ‘Caulukyas’ as the form of the family name.^ But some of our 
Jain Prakrt works mention them as Calukkas.^ 

We, however, know from the early inscriptions (other than the Jain) 
belonging to the tenth century that they were called by several variants 
such as Calukika, Culukika, etc.® The Jain grant of the same period 
referred to above gives another variant Caulkika. 

Whatever may be the variants of the name we can say on the basis of 
the Jain inscriptional as well as literary sources that downward to the 
eleventh century the word Caulukya is found generally preferred and 
adopted. 

Referring to the etymological meaning of the word 'Caulukya’ the Jain 
sources record the traditional myth of the origin of the Caulukyas. Several 
Jain authorities like the Vadanagar Prasasti of 1151 A.I)., a Jain inscription 
of Khambata of the 13th century, the commentary of the Dvyasraya-kavya 
Vasanta-vilasa, Vastupnla-Tejapdla-pmsasli and the Prabandha-cintdmaiii etc. 
can be quoted as references. They all state that "once God BrahmS who 
was approached, while he was engaged in performing his Sandhya devotions, 
by the gods with a request to create a hero to put an end to the increasing 
evil in the world, looked steadily into his Culuka and as a result, a hero 
named Culuka sprang up from it. From him sprang a race, renowned as 
Caulukya.”^ This kind of legend, however, can easily be described from the 
historical point of view. It seems, however, that the authors of this period 
were in the habit of investing any name with a myth while attempting an 
etymological elucidation of words. 

As regards their race there are certain references in the Jain sources. 
Hemacandra in the ninth canto of his Dvydsraya-kavya referring to the long 
conversation between the envoy of Bhima and the Kalacuri king Karija 
states that Bhima was praised by Karija as belonging to the Lunar race and 
he also sang at that time the greatness of Pururava etc., the early members 
of the race.^ Having followed Hemacandra, Jinaharsagapi in his Vastupdla- 
carita calls Bhima I as the ornament of the Lunar race.® It may be com¬ 
mented on this point that they are simply recording the tradition. 
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Certain scholars on the basis of analogy in the forms of the words 
‘Calukya' and ‘Caulukya', regard all the Calukyas as belonging to one stock. 
According to them the early Calukyas of Badami, and the two later 
Calukyas (the one from Kalyani known as the Western Calukyas and the 
other from Vengi called the Eastern Calukyas) as well as the Caulukyas 
of Gujarat must have had their common origin^' 

But the analogy of the form of names does not prove their assumptions 
fully correct for each of them traces their origin differently. The kings of 
the early Calukya dynasty of Badami do not record any supernatural origin 
of their family. They traced themselves up to their first ancestor in a quite 
human order. The Eastern Calukyas of Vengi, on the other hand, traced 
their origin of the Lunar dynasty‘s and the migration from the north. 
Regarding the origin of the Western Calukyas the grants of Vikramaditya VT 
claim them as being of Lunar origin^ while the Jain poet Raima, the 
court poet of Tailapa II, in the introduction to his poem, the Gadayuddha, 
mentions their origin from Ayodhyapura, ''the lord of Ayodhyapura.’^'* 
Bilhaim, the court poet of Vikramaditya VT gives a similar story of super¬ 
natural origin of the Caulukyas as we have seen regarding the Caulukyas of 
Gujarata, that is from the palm (Culuka) of Brahma, and states that at first 
they ruled in Ayodhya, but afterwards they came to Deccan.^ Regarding 
the Caulukyas of Gujarata we have seen that Hemacandra also maintains the 
view of their Lunar origin. 

All these beliefs about the origin of the Caulukyas lead us to draw 
certain important conclusions. We know from history that these later 
Calukya kingdoms including that of Gujarata were founded in the later part 
of the tenth century after the disruption of the two great empires, the 
RaStrakuta in the Deccan and the Pratihara in the north. This also we 
know that the later Calukyas of Deccan were the feudatories of the 
RaStrakuta emperors. In this connection we should also keep in mind the 
spirit of the age. During this age wc find that all these usurpers of the 
previous kingdoms, in order to establish their supremacy over the mass 
whom they intended to rule, and over other contemporary ruling dynasties— 
the Cahamanas and the Paramaras—invented their origins from super¬ 
natural or mythological personages and their court poets coloured the 
theory in their poetic fancies. 

1 BG., I, Pt. I, p. 156. 
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At any rate, from the stories of their origin, we may discover certain 
common features lying in them. For instance, as we see the theory of 
birth of the original ancestors of the Western Calukyas of Kalyani from the 
palm of Bramha, similar anecdotes we find about the Caulukyas of Gujarata. 
As we notice the descent of later Calukyas from the Lunar race, similarly 
we get information from Hemacandra’s Dvyasraya-kavya about the 
Caulukyas of Gujarata also. As we find their migration from the north, 
similarly we find from the narration of the Jain writers that the Caulukyas 
of Gujarat came from the north. One point must be noticed here in this 
connection that all these common traits are found in the contemporary 
inscriptions and literature from 11 th century downwards. 

From the foregoing discussion we may very well conjecture something 
about their common origin. We, however, cannot say more on this point 
in the present state of our knowledge. Let us now decide the question of 
the original home of the Caulukyas of Gujarata. 

The Original Seat of the Family: From the two Jain authorities, i.e., 
the Prabandha-cintamani and the Kumarapala-carita of Jayasiihhasuri 
quoted above, it appears that the ancestors of Mfilaraja came from the 
north. The former states that the three brothers Kaji, Bija, and Da^daka, 
sons of Munjaladeva of the family of the king Bhuyaraja, a ruler of 
Kalyana-kataka in the country of Kanyakubja, went on a pilgrimage to 
Somanath.” ‘ The latter states that in the city of Madhupadma certain 
Culukya, the noble ksatriya, established a kingdom. From him sprang the 
Caulukya family. Madhupadma is certainly identical with modern Mathura. 
One of his descendants, by name Dadaka, won a victory over the king of 
Pipasa, whose identification is still a matter of investigation.* These refer¬ 
ences tempt one to guess that their original seat may have been in the 
north. 

Identification of Kalyana-kataka: The statement of the Prabandha- 
ciniantani has drawn the attention of scholars. There is difference of opinion 
regarding that statement. The main point of dispute among scholars is 
Kalyaija-kataka and its identification. Forbes and Elphinstone hold the 
view that this Kalyaija-kataka is identical with Kalyana, the capital of 
Western Calukyas, which w'as founded in the later half of the eleventh 
century and which here is anachronistically mentioned. There is no 
important place of the name of Kalyana in Kanauj. They, therefore, regard 
the Caulukyas as of southern origin.® Dr. Biihler, Dr. D. R. Bandarkar 

1 See supra, p. 213 . 
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and Pandit Bhagavan Lai Indraji assume that Caulukyas came from the 
north and Kalyana-kataka must be in the north. Biihlcr relates that “ if 
Kalya^a-kataka is identical with Kalyai.ja of Deccan, there must be another 
Kalyaya-kataka by that name in northern India also.” He says tliat ‘‘this 
name is by no means uncommon. Two towns of this name; are well known 
and of great antiquity, viz., Kalyai.ia near Bombay, the Kalliene of the 
(ireeks and Kalyaijia in the Deccan.” J Dr. Bhandarkar, going a step further, 
states; 


■‘And the traditions are unanimous in saying that his father Kaji 
came from Kalyana-kataka in Kanyakubja. It is very likely that 
Kanyakubja denotes Kanauj itself. We have seen that Kanauj was 
known by the name Maliodaya. And Mahodaya and Kalyana are 
identical in meaning. In the copper plates of the Pratiharas Mahodaya 
is called a Skandhdvdra. Skandhavdra and Kataka again are .synonymous 
terms. Hence Kalys>>a-kataka is equivalent to Mahodaya-Skandhdvsra 
so far as the meaning goes. And as Hindu authors are in the habit 
of speaking about the same kings and cities in terms different but 
equivalent in meaning, it is highly probable that by Kalyaiia-kafaka in 
the Kanyakubja country Kanauj is meant.”® 

Having followed Dr. Bhandarkar, K. M. Munshi identifies Bhfiyaiaja of 
the prabandhas with Bhoja Pratihara of Kanyakubja.® 

We, however, have nothing to say about these assumptions made by 
the scholars. But the identification of Kalyaiia-kataka and Bhuyaraja 
requires some fresh investigations. Let us now try to see whether our 
prabandhas throw any additional light on this topic. The Purdtar.a Pra- 
bandha-sangraha states: 

‘‘Once Jayacandra, feeling jealousy about the pompous titles of 
Paramardi, invaded him with big garrison. He reached his capital by 
name Kalyana-kataka, devastating the country.”* 

The Gahadavala Jayacandra’s rivalry with Paramardi shows that Para¬ 
mardi is certainly identical with the Candclla king of that name. His capital 
was called Kalyana-kataka. 

In another place, the same authority states; 
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“there was a king by name Yasovarman in the city of Kalysna- 
kataka. He tied a bell of justice on the door of his palace.”^ 

I have elsewhere shown that this Yasovarman is identical with the 
powerful Candella ruler Yasovarman, the father of Dhanga. Hence it comes 
out that Kalyana-kataka was the name of the Candella capital. 

The Prahhdvaka-carita in relation to the Caulukya Kumarapala states; 

“( 3 ncc the king of Kalynna-kataka, having known that Kumarapala 
is leaned towards Jainism and thus is weak, he invaded him with large 
militaiy.”^ 

I have (‘Isewhore equated this king of Kalyana-kataka with the Candella 
king Madanavarman who encountered the army of Kumarapala in the 
Dasaina country most probably in this old age. Thus w^e have obtained 
another testimony for Kalyana-kataka as the capital of the Candellas. 

About its location we are informed from a book of tales by name Hito- 
padesa that there was a hunter in the 'Visayui of Kalyaria-kataka named 
Bhairava. Once he in search of a dear entered the Mt. Vindhya.® This 
story tells us that Kalyana-kataka was in or near the Vindhyas. From the 
above references it appears that Kalyapa-kataka in the Mt. Vindhyas was once 
regarded as the capital of the Candellas. In proposing the identification 
of this Kalyana-kataka we may say that it might have been the same as the 
Kalanjara. FolIo\N'ing the argument of Dr. Bhandarkar that the Hindu 
writers w^ere in the habit of using terms different but equivalent in meaning, 
we may assume that Kalyana-kataka most probably is Kalanjara (kataka). 
Kalyana means ftiva (the great God ftva). And f^iva and Kalanjara are 
identical in meaning. Hence Kataka of Kalyana is oquiv«alent to Kalanjara- 
kataka, which once formed a province of the Kanyakubja kingdom.** 

BhOyaraja, a king mentioned in the Prubandha-cmiamam, is also stated 
to be the king of Katyaija-kataka in the country of Kanyakubja. The story 
recorded in the prabandhas may be summarised here as follows: 

‘Hn the country of Kanyakubja, in the capital city of Kalyarjia- 
kataka there w^as a king by name Bhfiyaraja. Once he fell in love with 
the wife of his servant, without knowing her as maid-servant. When 
he came to know, he cut through his hands in atonement and went to 

* SJGM., II, p. 107; see supra, p. 63. 

2 IbuL, XIII, p. 206; see also supra, p. 68 fn. III. 

® Hss., XXXVIII, p. 31: Vir HpFT sqiw: I 

ijTr;if«r«qTrr'ii _ 

* Brah, copper-plate of Bhoja EL, XIX, pp. 15-19. 
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the temple of Mahakaladeva in Malava province and devoted himslef 
to the god. Then the king made over to the god the land and 
appointed the Paramara princes to guard it.”* 

This story certainly contains certain facts of historical importance. 
Firstly, it denotes the position of Kalyaijia-kataka at the time when Bhuya- 
raja was ruling, as Kalyaija-kataka forming a part of the country of Kanauj. 
Secondly, Malava country was under the ruler of Kalyaiia-kataka. Thirdly 
and lastly, Bh'lyaraja gave Malava to Paramaras, which may be interpreted 
as containing a veiled information of the rising of the Paramaras into power 
and the capture of Malava by the Paramaras from Bhuyaraja. 

In order to derive some more significances from the above conclu¬ 
sions we should go to the history of that period. We know that in the first 
half of the tenth century of the Christian era, the rivalry between Northern 
Gurjara Pratiharas and Southern Rastrakiitas reached its climax and it 
ultimately resulted in the disruption of the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanya- 
kubja. The last two blows successively dealt by the Rastrakiitas, one in 
915 A.D. and the other in 940 A.D., ruined the empire of the Pratiharas. 
The Paramaras were the vassals of the Rastrakutas between 910 A.D. and 
940 A.D. and they occupied the modern Gujarata to the south of Sarasvati, 
west Malava, and Surastra, which means they captured it virtually from the 
imperial Pratiharas. Nevertheless, as subordinates to the Rastrakutas they 
were holding there the post of the viceroy. But in the middle of the tenth 
century they became independent by throwing off the yoke of the imperial 
Rastrakiitas.* 

If the episode of Bhuyaraja of Kalyaiia-kataka is to be believed, it has 
certainly a connection with the rising power of the Paramaras of this period. 
In the light of this fact, we may assume that Bhuyaraja may have been the 
Governor of the Pratiharas or the Rastrakiitas, and was formerly transact¬ 
ing his business from Kalyaya-kataka and then from Ujjaini where his 
power was captured by the early members of the Paramara family. 

Let us first suppose that he might have been a feudatory of the imperi¬ 
al Pratiharas and in that case he might have ruled from Kalyaiia-kataka in 

* s JGM., I, pp. II-I2: #1^ 

... i sr?? rTRf 

* The Harsola grant and the Modesa grant refered to in the Chapter of the 
Paramaras of Malava. 
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the interest of his sovereign kings of Kanyakubja. At his time Malava 
formed a part of the Gurjara Pratjhara empire. The story informs us that 
Rhuyaraja had gone to Malava and he gave it to the Princes of the Para- 
mara family who were appointed there as the guards. This statement 
indicates that he was in charge of the MUava country under the Gurjara 
Pratiharas and certainly under force or threat he relinquished his authority 
in favour of the Paramaras or he might have been killed in that affair. As 
to when this event took place we have to depend on other evidences. 
According to the ViedrasYem, the accession date of Mularaja is known as 
V.E. 1017 (r. 961 A.D.).^ If we go back some 20 years, or thereabout, we 
may find an approximate date, that is, 941 A.D., when his father Raji was 
ousted from Malava and must have entered into Gujarata. Again we give 
25 years to each of the two predecessors of Raji, ix,, to his fathar Munjala 
and grandfather Bhfiyaraja respectively, then subtracting 50 years we get 
c, 891 A.D. or thereabout, the early limit of the time of Bhfiyaraja, which 
tallies mostly with the period when the Paramara power started its growth. 
Vairisiihha II is the first man about whom it is said that he conquered the 
city of Dhara. “ By that king Dhara was indicated, when he slew crowd of 
his enemies with the edge of sword.” ^ This pun on Dhara may indicate 
that Dhara was conquered by him. The period of Vairisiiiiha is assigned to 
c. 910-940 A.D. or some time early to that, which mostly coincides with the 
period of Bhilyaraja, c. 891-916 A.D. conjectured above. 

Scholars are of one opinion on the point that the Paramara captured 
the seat of Malava from the Gurjara Pratiharas during their declining days.*"^ 
This fact, however, confirms our above conclusion. 

As to which race or clan this Bhuyaraja, who has been supposed to be 
a feudatory of the Gurjara Pratiharas, belonged, wc have no information 
from the Prabandha-cinldmani. But, supposing that his descendants call 
themselves as the Caulukyas, he might have been a Caulukya. In this con¬ 
nection we may further assume that he may have been a scion of a small 
branch of Caulukyas which in the early stages of these Caulukyas was lurk¬ 
ing somewhere in Ayodhya or Mathura, the place from which the migration 
of other Calukyas has been supposed. 

Thus from the above discussion it appears that the ancestors of the 
Caulukyas of Gujarata might have hailed from the north and the original 
seat of the family might have been in Kalyaija-kataka (modern Kalafijara) 
in Mt. Vindhya. 

1 7SS., II, No. 4. p. 9. 

® £/., I. pp. 223 - 38 , V. II. 

« DHNL, II. p. 846 . 
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As regards the other alternative that '‘they were the feudatories of the 
Rsstrakutas/* it may be said that this possibility also cannot be ruled out, 
for, we know there were so many Calukya feudatory chiefs of the RaStra- 
kutas. They came from Deccan to fight against Kanauj on behalf of the 
RaStrakutas. We have shown elsewhere on the evidence of the Jain autho¬ 
rity, the poet Pampa, that Calukya Narasimha fought for Indra III as one 
of his generals and defeated Mahipala I (914-943 A.D.) of Kanauj in 915 A.D J 
We also know that Krsija III (c. 940-56 A.D.) made the last Rastrakiita 
attack on the Pratihara empire of Kanauj. The forts of Kalanjara and 
CitrakOta were occupied by the Rastrakuta army cind the Gurjara-Pratihara 
emperor lost all hope of capturing them. An inscription found at Jura near 
Maihar in Madhya-pradesa testifies to the above statement.^ The RaStraku¬ 
tas continued to hold these forts for about ten years but they were recon¬ 
quered by the Candella king Yasovarman sometime before Q 53 A.D.^ 

The Calukyas, in these two last struggles and in so many previous 
struggles of Northern India, must have been left behind by their lords, 
the Rastrakuta emperors, to govern the newly won territory of Kalanjara 
(identical with Kalyana-kataka). 

In the case of this alternative wc may suppose that in the previous 
wars certain Calukyas, settled in Kalyapa-kataka, must have been driven 
away by the imperial Pratlharas and they on their turn might have 
migrated to Malava and from Malava to Gujarata where they ultimately 
got settled. 

Thus our assumption in both ways proves the association of Mfilaraja 
and his ancestors, undoubtedly, with the north and with Kalyaua-kataka. 

In the end, we may say that all these hypotheses based on certain 
arguments lead us to draw the above conclusions. But where the truth 
lies, we do not know in the present state of our knowledge. 

From Bhuyaraja io Raji: Bhfiyaraja seems to be the historicai per¬ 
sonage of the dynasty. He was certainly the great grandfather of Miila- 
raja as we have shown from the chronology. From the word Purvokta 
Bhuyarajavamsa"'* it should not be taken that Bhuyaraja was a remote 
member of the dynasty, for Merutuiiga informs us that he was the con¬ 
temporary of the Paramaras and most probably of Vairisiihha II. 
According to the downw^ard order of the other names after Bhuyaraja 

^ See supra, pp. 42 - 43 , Chapter on the Gurjara Pratlharas. 

* Altekar, Dr. A .S., The Rdstrakutas and Their Times» p. ii 3 - 
» Ibid. 

* SJGM., I p. 15 : I 
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were Sri Daddaka known from the Kumarapala-carita of Jayasiiiihasuri 
and Somaditya from the Kumarapala-prabandha,^ It is said in the 
Kumdrapala'Carita that he defeated a king of Pipasa country.® The 
country of PipaSa has not been identified yet. It seems, however, that it 
must be lying somewhere between Kalyaiia-kataka (modern Kalanjar) 
and Malava, for it was the region over which Bhilyaraja ruled. 

He was succeeded by his son Munjala who also has been called as 
Kancikavyala® in the Kumdrapdla-carita and Bhaumaditya in the Ktmdra- 
pdla-prabandha.^ The Varuuasarmaka Jain grant also refers to him as Sri 
Vyalakanti. The term Kdncikavyala or Vydlakanti may be interpreted as 
meaning the Vyala of Kanci or Kanti—that is the mad elephant, tiger or 
the king of Kanci. It is, therefore, likely that Kancivyala might have been 
an honorific title of Munjala extrolling some of his exploits in southern 
India. 

Munjala had three sons by name Raji. Bija and Dai.idaka. They 
were the brothers from the same mother. I have quoted previously 
the story of Raji and his brothers, which shows how they went on a pilgri¬ 
mage to Somanath; how they returned to Anahillapura disguised as a mendi¬ 
cant; how Raji showed his skill in the Horse Race and how he managed to 
marry the sister of the then ruling king Samanthasiiiiha of the Cavada clan.® 
About the historicity of Raji we are on firm ground because we find his 
name mentioned in the epigraphs of Mtilarajo, He is styled there as Maha- 
rajadhiraja.® From the Kadi grant of Malaraja dated V. E. 1043 (c. 987 
A.D.) it appears that his father was simply feudatory. It also appears from 
it that he might have been ruling somewhere in the north Gujarata after 
migrating from Malava as a petty vassal. 

Bhilyaraja, his son and grandson all were the staunch followers of 
ftaivism. Bhuyaraja was in Kalanjara, one of the seats of Lord Siva. He 
went for atonement to another seat of Lord Siva, that is, Ujjayini. ’ His 
grandson Raji and his brother went on a pilgrimage to Somanath.® All 


' BV., ( 1939 ), L 85. 

2 Canto T, V. 26 : \ 

2 Canto I, V. 27 : I 

^ BV., 1937, I, 85* 

® See supra p. 214 . 

* EL, VI, pp. 180 ff., line 6 . 

' PC., p. II. See also supra p. 220. 

* Ibid., p. 15 . 
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these references compel us to believe that they were Saivites. This also 
explains why to the end of the family 6 iva was their family deity. 

Mulardja (c. 961-996 A.D.): Mularaja succeeded his father Raji. With 
his reign we reach a firm ground—for we get several inscriptions and 
copious literary material about his reign. He was the first king of the 
dynasty who aspired to transform his small principality into an empire. 
The words of the Vadanagar Prasasti uttered about him are quite eloquent : 

“Illustrious Mnlaraja, who stepped on the diadems of princes, was 
a priceless pearl to enhance the splendour of the fame of his family. He 
made the fortune of the kingdom of the Capotkata princes, whom he 
took captive at his will, an object of enjoyment for the multitude, of 
the learned, of his relatives, of the Brahmanas, bards and servants.”^ 

We may say that the real founder of this dynasty at Gujarata was 
Mularaja. He won the kingdom by his valour and strength. A Jain in¬ 
scription known as Varunasarmaka grant of Yuvariija Camunda dated V.E. 
1033 (A.D. 977) compares Mularaja with Indra and calls him the son of the 
descendant of Srivyalakanci, who belonged,to the royal family of Caulukika. 
He was married to Madhavi, the daughter of king Bhoja of the Cahamana 
family .2 According to Hemacandra his family was of the Lunar line and the 
gotra was Bharadvaja.'* The statement that Mularaja killed his maternal 
uncle and took possession of Anahilapatai^a, which we came across in the Pra^ 
bandha-cintamam finds no support either from the Jain sources or from 
sources other than the Jain ones. The Sukrta-sainkntana and the Sukrta- 
kirti-kallolim, authorities earlier than the Prabandha-cintdma.ii, mention 
him as the sister’s son of the last Cavada prince,*'^ but they do not record the 
murder of that king by Mfilaraja. The 'earliest among the above quoted 
authorities, the Dvydsraya-kavya, is almost silent about the relations of 
Mfilaraja with the Cavadas. 

The name of Mularaja’s mother is recorded by the Prabandha-cintdmani 
and the KumdrapdloL-prabandha as Liladevi but the Dvyasraya-kdvya calls 
Mularaja as ‘Caijdikamata’, which has been explained by the commentator 
that his mother was Candaladevl.® Hence his mother’s name seems to be 

^ £/., I, pp. 296 - 305 , Vs. 4-5. 

2 BV., 1739 , I, 80 . 

3 DF., VI, 7 • I 

^ SJGM., I, p. 16 : ^ tr^ I 

3 SS., Canto II, V. i; SKK., p. 71 ( GOS, X ): ^ 

(V. 23 .) 

• DV., I, V. 188 : t 
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uncertain. According to the Kadi grant of his reign, his paternal and 
raaternal sides were pure white like the wings of the royal swan,^ which 
shows that his mother did not come from drunken and degenerated ancestors 
as the later Cavadas were supposed to be. 

His Reign: The three copper plate grants of Mularaja assign him a 
reign of 21 years, the first grant from Baroda being dated V.E. 1030 {c. 974 
A.D.) and the third Belara grant V.E. 1051 (c. 995 A.D.)* The Viedraireni 
assigns 35 years for his reign, extending from V.E. 1017 as his accession 
date to V.E. 1052 as his successor’s date.® The Prahandha-cintdmani, on 
the other hand, gives V. E. 998 as the date of Mularaja’s accession and V.E. 
1063 for that of his son Carauijda and thus assigns him 55 years.* Here the 
two Jain authorities are not unanimous. Though according to some scholars 
the Sarabhara inscription® of Jayasiihha Siddharaja confirms the view 
recorded by the Prabandha-cmidmaiii as it states that after the expiry of 
993 years from Vikrama, Muladeva came to the crest of the earth in this 
dynasty, in my opinion they have misunderstood the statement of the in¬ 
scription. The inscription actually states that in V.E. 998 Mularaja came 
on the earth which may mean that he was born in that year, which certainly 
was not the year of his accession. Thus the Sambhara inscription gives us 
the year of his birth. In the light of the inscription, we may say that the 
year given by the Prahandha-cintdmani is the year of his birth and not that 
of his accession. The year 998 V.E. given there as the year of accession 
seems to be wrong. The statement of the Vicdrasreiii seems to be reasonable 
for Mularaja, if born in V.E. 998, could easily get accession after 19 years in 
V.E. 1017, at the age of his majority. 

The Prabandhas have preserved several legends about the victorious 
achievements of the founder of the Caulukya dynasty. To Hemacandra he 
was Viiiiiu, Siva and Brahma.^ We, however, have four inscriptions of his 
reign to corroborate or confute the statements referred to by the Jain husto- 
rians. The dates of these inscriptions range from 974 A.D. (V.E, 1030) to 
995 .4.D. (V.E. 1051), while his reign begins actually from 961 A.D. Thus 
we have no records of the early period covering about 14 years of his reign. 
The first grant known as Baroda grant of the date 974 A.D. informs us that 

• I A.. VI, pp. 101- 0/,: I 

® DHNL, 11, p. (J42-43. 

=> JSS., II, Pt. IV. p. 9. 

* SJGM., I., pp, 10-20, 

® I A., 1929, pp. 234-36, V. 6. 
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he carved out a principality in Sarasvata mandala by his own prowess.^ 
This would mean that for about thirty years Mularaja sat quiet in Sarasvata 
mapdala. 

His Achievements: After consolidating his position, Mfilaraja begnn 
his conquests. Naturally, first he came in conflict with the neighbouring 
kings. According to the Jain sources he came in conflict with the daily 
growing power of the Paramaras in the South. Mularaja was the junior 
contemporary of Siyaka II and senior to his successor and son Muffja 
(974-996 A.D.). I have already elsewhere (on the basis of the Bijapiir 
.stone inscription of the RaStraktitas of Hathundi) stated that Munja 
attacked Mfilaraja. Mularaja together with the ruler of Mewar had to flee 
before him, ‘ like timid deer.’ Dhavala (the Rastrakfita prince of Hathupdi, 
(c. 980 A.D.) gave shelter to the armies of both the king.s.i 2 According to 
the Jain inscription referred to above it seems that Mvdaraja did not gain 
much in this struggle. 

Two other wars, one with the king of Surastra and the other with his 
ally Laksa of Kaccha have been recorded by the Jain chronicler.s. Hema- 
candra in his Dvydsraya-kdvya, connecting these two wars in one episode, 
states that once Jehula, the Mahapradhdna of Mularaja, told him all the 
mischiefs of Graharipu in detail such as his harassment of pilgrims and the 
sacrilege of the holy places by killing and eating sacred animals and his 
treatment of defeated enemies as unworthy of a ksairiya etc. Upon this 
MularSja decided to punish him and accordingly he attacked Graharipu of 
of Vamanasthali (modern Vanthali, 9 miles west of Junagadh). This 
battle took place on the bank of the river Jambumati, which has been 
rightly identified with the river Janibari Jn Kathiawar.® The same autho¬ 
rity further says that in that combat Mfilaraja threw Graharipu down from 
his elephant, tied him with ropes and made him prisoner. Then Laksa, the 
king of Kaccha and an ally of Graharipu chased Mularaja but was killed 
then and there. At last Graharipu, on the request of his queens was 
released.* 

Hemacandra has given the description of this war in great detail. He 
has devoted full four cantos of his work to this war. 

The struggles with Graharipu and Laksa referred to find above no epi- 
graphic support; and strangely enough the war with Graharipu is mentioned 

* WZKM., V. p. 300 . 

* See supra p. i 8 i. 

* Ramalal Modi, Sanskrit Dvydsraya Mai MadhyakSlina Gujaratani Samijika 
Sthiti, pp. 66 - 67 . 

* Cantos 2 - 5 . 
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nowhere except the Dvya'sraya-kavya, but all the subsequent writers refer to 
this war as a war with Laksa probably because he was killed in the battle. 
The Prabandha-cint&ma hi also without referring to Graharipu mentions a 
war with Laksaraja, the king of Kaccha. It relates that — 

“ this prince was the son of Phoolad and Kamalata, the daughter of Para- 
mara king Kirtiraja and owing to the boon of Yasoraja, whom he had 
propitiated, he was altogether invincible. He repulsed eleven times the 
army of the king Mnlaraja. But in the twelfth encounter Mularaja 
besieged him at Kapilakoti, killed him in single combat and trod on the 
flowing beard of his foe.”^ 

Thongli all the chroniclers like the authors of the Sukrta-saihkirtana 
and the Prahandha-cinicintani refer to this war after the two wars with the 
king of Sapiidalaksa and king of Lata it seems that hostility with the king 
of Kaccha might have begun long before the joint invasion of the above two. 
For Miilaraja was already the master of the Eastern Kaccha. 

Mularaja waged another war with the king of Sindhu. Hcmacandra 
states tliat there was one king of Sindhu among the other kings who fought 
in league with Graharipu against Mularaja®. According to the Sukrta- 
k'irti-kallolini^ and the Vastupnla-Tejahpsla-prasasti* he was defeated by 
Mularaja. As they mention no name of the Sindhu ruler, it seems he might 
have been in all probability, a petty chieftain of the Eastern Sindhu delta. 

Hemacandra also describes the battle bctw'een Mularaja and the ruler 
of Lata, Dvarappa or Barappa. This war has been recorded by the later 
Jain writers also. Hcmacandra states ; 

‘ Once Barappa sent an ominous elephant to Milharaja as a present, 
but by this act Mfilaraja was highly enraged. Miilaraja and his son 
Camui.idaraja with large garrison crossed the river Sabharamati (mod. 
Sabaramati) and entering Lafa they defeated and killed Barappa.’ ® 

The Kirii-kaumudi refers to this war with Barappa. It, however, calls 

’ SJGm., I, pp. 18-19; 551 ^: H 
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Barappa the general of the king Lata.' The Sukrta-samkhtana also records 
the defect, of Barappa but strangely enough, it calls Barappa, the Danda- 
mtha —general or governor of the king of Kanyakubja.* The Prabandha- 
cintamani, on the other hand, describes it somewhat differently. It calls 
Barappa a general of the king of Telangadesa and states that Mnlaraja was 
simultaneously attacked on one side by the king of Sapadalaksa and on the 
other by Barappa. The following is the abridged version of the Prabandha- 
tiniamani.^ 

“ On a certain occasion, the king of the country of Sapadalaksa came 
to the border of the land of Gujarat to attack Millaraja. At the same 
time arrived Barappa, the general of the monarch that ruled over the 
Tilanga country.” Mularaja consulted his ministers. They said to him, 
“ If you throw yourself into the fort of Kantha and tide over some 
days, when the Navaratra festival comes, the king of Sapadalaksa will 
go to his capital of Sakambhan to worship!his family goddess. In that 
interval we will conquer the general named Barappa and after him the 
king of Sapadalaksa also.” 

Though the king whiled away some time, at the time of Navaratra, 
without taking care of his ministers’ advices he attacked the king of Sapada¬ 
laksa. It is stated in the course of the narrative that Mularaja, mounting 
a splendid female camel, unexpectedly entered the camp of his enemy and 
said to him: 

“When I was thinking whether on this terrestrial globe, there was 
any king heroic enough to stand against me in battle or not, you arrived 
exactly in accordance with my wishes. But as flies alight in swarms 
at meal time, this general of the king of the land of Tilanga, who is 
named Tailapa, has come to conquer me. So I have come to ask you 
to abstain from attacking me in the rear and similar operations, while I 
am engaged in chastising him.” Telling him this he returned soon and 
with the army he fell upon the camp of the general Barappa. He killed 
him and captured his horses and returned back.” 

> Canto II, V. 3 : i 
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Identification of Barappa : As regards the identification of Barappa we 
have certain conflicting statements of the Jain scholars. Hemacandra says 
that he was the king of Lata and the Sukria-samkirtana calls him as the 
general of the king of the land of Telanga, who is named Tailapa; and 
Khti-kaumudi simply mentions him as the general of the king of Lata. 

The historians have taken the statement of Merutmiga as 
correct and assume that the king of Telingaija is no other than 
Taila 11.^ Though there is no doubt that Taila II was once the ruler of 
Telifigaija, yet Millaraja’s political relationship with Taila II (973-997 A.D.) 
has been misunderstood. The idea of an ill-feeling between these two 
contemporary rulers has been supposed wholly on the assumption that 
Barappa, who attacked Sarasvatamaijdala, was a general of Taila IL But 
we think that Merutunga is wrong in mentioning Tailapa as the king of Telin- 
gaija and overlord of Barappa in the same voice, for we know from the Surat 
grant of Trilocanapala that Barappa was born in the family of Calukya and 
was related by marriage to the Rastrakuta king of Kanyakubja. He 
obtained Latadesa not by conquest, but through his wise and politic rule; 
he won the hearts of the people and destroyed the enemies of the realm.* 
So it is highly probable that Barappa was related to the Rastrakfitas and 
had nothing to do with Taila II. We have already seen that once the 
Rastrakutas were holding the fort of Kalanjara and Citrakuta situated in 
the country of Kanyakubja.* We also know from the Karhad plates of 
Krsija III (c. 940-56 A.D.) that the pressure of the Rastrakutas increased 
much on Gujarat and Kathiawar in the middle of the tenth century.^ In 
view of these facts it seems most probable that Barappa might have been a 
general of Krsija III, related to him by marriage, might have accompanied 
him during his expedition to the Kanauj empire and probably taken active 
part in the conquest of Citrakuta and Kalanjara, subsequently he might have 
been sent to recover Gujarat or appointed governor there. So * Kanyakubja- 
mahibhujo' of the Sukrta-samkhtana probably meant the Rastrakutas who 
on the other hand were also the kings of Telmgai;ja before 973 A.D. There¬ 
fore, Merutuiiga’s statement that Tailapa was the king of Teliijgaija and 
overlord of Barappa is apparently wrong, and not that of Arisimha, the 
author of Sukrta-satkkiriana, It appears that Merutunga might have been 
misled by the notion that in later years of his reign Taila conquered Telinga^ia 
and very likely become famous as the king of that country. Barappa’s 

1 DHNI,, II, p. 938. 

* lA., XII, pp. 199-200. 

® See supra p, 223. 

* DHNL, II, p. 934. 
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invasion over Sarasvatama^dala, therefore, should not be taken as the 
indication of a hostile feeling between Mularaja and Taila as so far has been 
supposed. 

The early Jain works mention no war with the Sapadalaksa ruler referred 
to by Merutuilga. Hemacandra, on the other hand, refers to one king of 
Maru as Mularaja’s ally in his fight against Graharipu.^ Anyhow this king 
of Sapadalaksa has been accepted on all hands as the Cahamana prince 
Vigraharaja who was contemporary of Mularaja and is known also from 
the Harsa stone inscription dated 973 A.D. 

On this incident, however, the later Jain authors are not unanimous. 
Merutuilga says that due to Mularaja’s bravery, Vigraharaja returned^ while 
Nayacandra in the Hammira-mahakavya states that Vigraharaja killed 
Mfilaraja and conquered the country.® It is very difficult to take these 
statements as trustworthy. According to the Prthviraja-vijaya, “ Mularaja 
took refuge in the fort by name Kanthadurga This statement, however, 
proves that the truth lies midway between the two statements of Jaina 
authors. Merutuftga represents Miilaraja visiting the Cahamana’s camp 
and requesting him to abstain from attacking him in the rear while he was 
engaged with Barappa.”® It seems that Mularaja was really defeated but on 
his submission the Cahamana prince did not press his advantage. 

The fact that Mularaja might have been attacked simultaneously by 
BSrappa and the ruler of Sakambhari, and that he was unable to resist them 
and took shelter in the Kantha Durga, as referred to by the Prabandha- 
cintamatii, also finds support in the Kadi grant dated 987 A.D., which tells us 
that Mularaja resembled “ Tryambaka (ftiva) since he took up his residence 
on a mountain just as the god dwells on the Mount (Kailasa ).* Dr. Biihler, 
interpreting it, states that Aijahilapataka, the residence of Mularaja, was 
situated in an entirely flat sandy country, and not even within fifty miles of 
any hill; the inference might be made here that the Praiastikara "in his 
anxiety to find points of resemblance between his patron and the various 
gods, found nothing more to the purpose than Mularaja’s temporary stay 
on the hill of Kantha which he boldly compared to Siva’s residing on 
Kailasa.’’’ 

1 £)F., Canto V. . 

* PC., p. 17: ?trf^ — 1 

» Canto II, V. 9: ^ 1 

« Canto V, V. 51: rTqf??RT (?r= 55 ) JRiisS^iMsr^r;-t 

® PC., p. 17: See also supra p. 229. 

* IA„ VI, pp. 183-84, 191-92, lines 2-3. 

’ md. 
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Mularaja is also credited with having defeated one Dharaijivaraha. 
A Jaina inscription known as the Bijapura stone inscription of the Rastra- 
kuta Dhavala informs us that Mularaja had a powerful army and was 
intoxicated with pride'’ and when Dharanivaraha was attacked by him, he 
sought shelter with Dhavala.^ I have elsewhere identified Dharanivaraha 
with the Paramara ruler of Arbuda.^ 

From the above descriptions we, however, may easily draw a picture of 
the political situation of India in that period. Mularaja's reign falls in that 
time when the Paramaras, the Cahamanas, the Calukyas and the Guhilotas 
were struggling to obtain mastery over Western India. Mularaja, w^hile 
struggling with these powers, also consolidated his kingdom to some extent. 
Ultimately he died in 996 A.D., having ruled for fifty-five years.® 

From the epigraphic records as well as from the Jain chronicles, it 
appears that Mularaja was a great devotee of Somanatha and he built 
several temples of that god in his kingdom. According to the Prabandha- 
cinidmaai^ and Sukrta-sai'nkirtana^ he used to go every Monday to Somes'vara 
Pattaiia. It is said that he built three famous temples: the first Munjala- 
devaprasad in honour of his grandfather the second Tripurusaprasad to 
perpetuate the memory of three brothers Raji, Dadhaka and Bija who were 
the Adipurusa i,e, the original persons of the dynasty, and the third Milla- 
rajavasahika on his own name. As to some dignified personages of the 
reign of Mularaja we heard from the Dvydsraya-kdvya^ that Jambaka and 
Jehula were his chief ministers, and from the colophon of the Nemindha- 
carhi we learn that one Vira of the Pragvata family was a minister in charge 
of the Tankasala, that is, the mint, where coins were made bearing the 
image of Laksml.^ The great ascetic Kanthadi and his disciple Vayajalla- 
deva referred to in the Prabandha-cintdmaai may also be mentioned as two 
opposite types of Yogis who represent peculiar religious attitudes which 
affected the religious consciousness of Gujarata®. 

Cdmunda, Vallabhardja and Durlabharaja: (996 A.D.~i 022 A.D.); Mula¬ 
raja was succeded by his son Camuiidaraja. The Dvyairaya-kdvya states 

^ FL, X, pp. 17-24, V. 12. 

* See supra p. 187, Chapter on the Paramaras of Arbuda. 

* See supra, p. 226. 

* SJGM.. I, p. 17 : JJT 5 IRt_I 

6 Canto II, p. 10 : I 

* Canto II, V. 56. 

’ Sanatkumara-caritram, section from Haribhadra’s Nemimha-cariu, ed. by 
H. Jacobi, Introduction, VI. ff. 

* SJGM.. 1 . p. 18. 
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that Mularaja, after consulting his ministers, purohitas and astrologers, gave 
the throne to his son Camui,ida and himself retired to &isthala, that is, 
Siddhapura on the bank of Sarasvati, and ended Ins life by sacrificing 
his body to fire.^ The Sukrta-saihkirlana'^ and the Prabandha-cintdmani^ 
support this statement. According to the Prahandha-cintdniani Camunda- 
raja was enthroned in V.E. 1050 . He reigned for about 13 years. We have 
also stated that he accompanied his father in the war of Lata.^ 

Identification of Sindhureija ; We have also described at length the wars 
of Camundaraja with the ParamaraSindhuraja while dealing with the history 
of the Paramaras.-'* Certain scholars hold the view that by Sindhuraja is meant 
the king of Sindha. For the sake of argument they state that Mfilaraja 
once fought a Sindhuraja who might have been a king of Sindha. They also 
cite an instance from the Arthfina stone inscription of the Paramara Camunda¬ 
raja (A.I). 1080 ) where Sindhuraja has been taken as the “ prince of Sindha.”® 
But this view of scholars is hardly convincing, for the Vadanagar prasasti, 
which informs us about the struggle of Camunda with Sindhuraja, also ex¬ 
pressly states that Sindhuraja was a KsonipatiJ If we take the literal meaning 
of Sindhuraja as Raja of Sindhu, the adjective Ksonipati seems to be useless. 
When we take the word Sindhuraja as a proper name with the adjective 
Ksonipali, then alone the use of the two words would be justified. Accord¬ 
ing to Kielhorn he was possibly the king of Sindha, but more probably 
Sindhuraja of Malava.® As Munja .seems to have died sometime between 
994 and 996 A.D. there is no inherent contradiction in Sindhuraja’s being a 
contemporary of Camunda.® The struggle with Sindhuraja Paramaras shows 
that the Paramara hostility which started from the time of Mfilaraja 
continued in future. 

The Muslim chroniclers like Ain-i-Akabari assign to Camui.ida a reign 
of 13 years, but the Mirai-i-AhmadP^ gives 12 years and some months. In 

^ Canto VI, V. 107. 

* II. V. 7. 

® sycAf., p. 19. 

* See supra p. 228. 

® See supra pp. 95-96. 

® See supra p. 184, on the Paramaras of Banswada. 

’ EI., I, pp. 296-305, V. 6: I 

5Tf; nMtstq II 

» EL, I, pp. 277, 302 and 481. 

* See supra pp. 92-93. 

“ AAK., II, p. 200; MA., translated by Bird, p. 143. 
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view of this approximate agreement of the Jain and Muslim chronicles, we 
may assign to Camurjda a reign of 12 or 13 years and place him between 
c. 996-1009 A.D. 

According to the Dvyasraya-kavya he had three sons: Vallabharaja, 
Durlabharaja and Nagaraja. Referring to their education, Hemacandra 
mentions their training and proficiency in managing horses and elephantsA 

Regarding the birth of these princes we have significant information 
from the Prabhdvaka-cariia. It relates that Camundaraja was very much 
troubled by the fact that his queens always suffered from miscarriage. He 
expressed his agony to his minister named Vira. Vira went to consult his 
religious preceptor Viracarya, and obtained some fragrant powder which 
was to be sprinkled on the queens. After this treatment Vallabharaja and 
other sons were born. According to the same authority Camuijdaraja was 
already under the influence of the Jain teacher Viracarya^ and he issued 
a grant to a Jain temple.^ 

Hemacandra refers to in his Dvyasraya-kavya that the eldest prince 
Vallabharaja with the permission of king Camundaraja led an expedition 
against Malava but on the way he died of small-pox. His generals very 
tactfully retreated with the army and came back to Aijahillapura. The 
king was deeply touched with this sad incident and retired to the holy place 
of SuktatTrtha on the bank of Narmada after giving the crown to his 
second son Durlabharaja. Abhayatilakagani, the learned commentator of 
the Dvyasraya-kavya, records a different tale.^ He says that Camuijdaraja 
became sexually very loose, so his sister Vacinidevi managed to remove him 
from the throne and gave it to Vallabharaja. Camundaraja, under this 
disgrace, proceeded on a pilgrimage to Banaras. By the way the Raja of 
Malava plundered his umbrella and other insignia of royalty. He returned 
to Anahillapur and asked his son Vallabha to march against Malava. The 
commentator further says that as such an incident would be unworthy of a 
dignified person like Camuiidaraja, it was suggested by saying that ‘'he took 
the permission of his father.”^ We may, however, derive some factual value 
from this story of the commentator if we read it in connection with the 
above statement that his queens always miscarried.® It may be guessed 

1 Canto VII, Vs. 1-31. 

2 SJGM., XIII, pp. 131-32, Vs. 136-148. 

® HIG., Pt. Ill, No. 136 A.; Puravani ne Lekho, p, 154. 

^ Ibid., V. 31, and its commentary. 

® Ibid. 

» SJGM., XIII ( PC A ), p, 131, V. 140: P I 
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from this that C&mundaraja might have suffered from some foul sexual 
disease. The Prabandha-cinidmani, however, attaches this anecdote of 
pilgrimage with Durlabharaja. It states: 

‘'Being himself desirous of travelling to Banaras as he longed to 
perform devotions in a holy place, he reached the country of Malava. 
There he was called upon by the king Mnnja to give the umbrella and 
cowries and the other insignia of royalty, and to continue his journey 
in the dress of pilgrim or to fight his way through. When this message 
was delivered to him, he perceived that an obstacle to his religious 
resolution had arisen in his path and after impressing the circumstances 
in the strongest terms on king Bhima, he went to the holy place in the 
dress of a pilgrim and gained paradise. From that day forth their was 
rooted enmity between the kings of Gujarata and Malava.^ 

According to the A-MS of the Prahandha-cinidmani, 6ri Camundaraja 
built two temples presumably of Siva, one was known as Candanathadeva 
prasada and tlie other Caciiicsvara prasada. The second one might have 
been built to perpetuate the memory of his sister Cacinidevi.- 

Camundaraja was succeeded according to the PrabandJia^cintdmaiji by 
his eldest son Vallabharaja in V.E. 1065 . This king after investing the fort¬ 
ress of Dbara in the country of Malava, died of small-pox. He acquired the 
titles “subduer of kings, as 8iva subdued the god of Love (Rdja-madana- 
sanker) and shaker of world {Jagajjampana). He reigned only for six 
months.® The Vadanagar prasasti also mentions Vallabharaja as son and 
successor of Camundaraja.^ The Muslim chroniclers like Abul-Fazl and Ali 
Muhammad Khan assign him a reign of six and seven months respectively.® 
This support of Muslim tradition seems to indicate that the Jain chroniclers 
were right in giving a short reign to Vallabha. His war with the ruler 
of Malava is also confirmed by the Vadanagar prasasti.® The ruler of Malava 
is probably to be identical with Bhoja (c. 999-1055 A.D.) the nephew of the 
Paramara Munja. The fact that he died so soon and was succeeded in the 
course of the same year by his brother Durlabha seems to explain the 
omission of his name in some of the later Caulukya inscriptions. 

^ SJGM., I. p. 20 ; 

® Ibid .: 3?^ -I 

» Ibid.: i 

* EL. I, p. 296-305, V. 7. 

» AAK.. II, p. 260; MA., Text, p. 29, Trans, p. 143. 

• EL, I, p. 296-303, V. 7, 
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The Prabandha-cinfdmani records that Diirlabharaja was a crowned king 
in V.E. 1005 . He ruled for twelve years.^ The Vicdrasreni, giving the list 
of Mularaja’s successors, omits Camundaraja and refers to Vallabharaja as 
his son who ruled for fourteen years (V.E. 1052 - 06 ); his brother Durlabha 
twelve years (V.E. 1006-78 ),2 According to the Kharatara gaccha-pattdval'i 
Durlabha w''as alive in V.E. 1080 when a religious debate took place in his 
court betw^een Jinesvarasfiri and Caityavasis, but this date seems to be 
fictitious for we know^ by all means that after V.E. 1078 Durlabha was not 
alive. Moreover, regarding the exact date of that debate, the Jain authori¬ 
ties arc not themselves unanimous.^ Diirlabharaja got constructed a lake 
named Durlabhasara. According to the A-MS of the same w^ork he also 
built a palace of seven stories, with a clock-tower and a stable for elephants 
at Pattan and a temple of Madan Saiiikara for the w'elfare of his brother 
Vallabharaja, and Durlabhasara after his name.** 

According to the Dvyasraya-k&vya, Diirlabharaja and his younger brother 
Nagaraja married Durlabhadevi and Laksmi the two sisters of Mahendra- 
raja of Maru country respectively. It is stated there that Durlabhadevi 
was won by Durlabha in a svayafnvara] but to retain possession of the 
princess he had to fight a number of other claimants, among w^hom were the 
kings of Aiiga, Kasi, Avanti, Cedidesa, Kurudesa, Hurjadesa, Mathura and 
Vindhya.^ Abul-Fazl assigns to Durlabha a reign of eleven years and six 
months, while Ali Muhammad Khan gives him only eight years.® As Meru- 
tuiiga and Abul-Fazl nearly agree in assigning him a period of about twelve 
years we may refer him to the period c. 1010-22 A.D. 

The Siikrta-samkiriana depicts him as a man of high character. He was 
full of justice and not accessible to the wives of others.The Vadanagar 
prasasti® and the Khii^kanmiidri^ also confirm the fact. He was the first 
Caulukya king who admitted the Jain sadhus to his court at Anahilavada.^® 

1 SyCAf., I, p. 20 : A-MS. : t. >»V; I 
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* JSS.. II, No. 4, p. 9. 
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Bhima I (1022-64 A.D.): Durlabharaja was succeeded by his nephew 
Bhima. The Dvyssraya-Imya says: ‘‘N^araja the younger brother had a son 
named Bhima, and both Nagaraja and Durlabha thought that they were 
discharged from the parental debt (Pitr Ena) of producing a son.i This 
shows that Durlabha had no issue and adopted Bhima as his heir. Durlabha 
brought up Bhima very affectionately. The education of Bhima is also 
described there. He became a master of gymnastics. Durlabha asked Bhima 
to accept the throne which he first refused. He requested that his father 
Nagaraja should be made king. Both the brothers, however, pressed him 
and he ascended throne; both Durlabha and Naga dedicated themselves to 
religious life and died soon after.^ 

Merutuiiga in his Prabandha-cintsmani gives Bhima 42 or 43 years’ reign 
from V.E. 1077-78 to 1120 (c. 1021-1004 A.D.).^ The Muslim chroniclers 
also allot him a reign of 42 years.^ We, therefore, may with certainty assign 
him to the period c. 1022-64 A.D. From the four published epigraphic 
records of the reign of Bhjma we also get tlie date from c. 1029 to 1002 A.D,; 
the first being the Radhanpur grant dated V.E. 1080 (A.D. 1029) and the 
last the Abu stone inscription dated V.E. 1119 (A.D. 1002 ).^ The last one 
is a Jaina epigraph and is incised at the Vimala temple on Mt. Abu, in the 
Sirohi District, Kajasthana. It is a short inscription of a minis*er of the 
Caulukya Bhima I.® 

Bhima was an ambitious and powerful king. He followed the foot¬ 
steps of Mularaja and extended the boundaries of his kingdom. He had to 
struggle, on one hand, with fierce foreign invaders like Mahmud and, on 
the other hand, with the native rulers like the Paramaras and the 
Cahamanas. 

Within two years of Bhima’s coming to the throne Mahmud invaded 
Somanatha. The record of this invasion is mostly preserved by the Muslim 
historians but two references of this raid are found in the Jain sources also. 
The one we get from the Satyapuriya Sri Mahdvira Uisdha, an Apabhrainsa 
poem of Dhanapalaand the other from the Vividhatirtha-kalpa of Jinaprabha 
Suri. The poet Dhanapala states that Srimala country, Anahilavada, Candra- 

1 DV., Canto VIII, V. 2 : TRT I 

* Ibid., Canto VIII, Vs.. 9 - 22 . 
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vati, Soratha, Devalavada and Somesvara were looted by Turks»^ According 
to Muni Jina Vijayaji the poet Dhanapala of this poem is identical with the 
author of the Tilakamanjari oi the same name. Thus, this is an almost 
contemporaneous account. The Satyapiira-kalpa of the Vividhatniha-kalpa 
refers to the looting of Gurjara country by Gajjanavi, the lord of Gazani 
in V.E. 1081 (A.1).1025).2 Both these references are obviously to the ex¬ 
pedition of Mahamud GazanT. 

About this invasion the other Gujarati authors from Hemacandra down¬ 
wards, except the two quoted above, are almost silent. It is also strange 
to know that Al-utbi, a sort of private secretary to Mahmud, does not men¬ 
tion the sacking of Somanath in his work Tarikhd-i-Yamini. He wrote a 
good account of Mahmud’s biography and lived for four years after this 
event. After two hundred years, the first Muslim historian who mentioned 
this event w^as Ibu Asir (r. 1230 A.D.).^ This shows that the expedition 
against Somanath might have been an insignificant event unworthy to receive 
the attention of the early writers. The modern historians, however, have 
put much reliance on the records of the later Muslim writers, but they 
maintained the view that Mahmud's invasion had no permanent effect on the 
history of Gujarat. The Muiidaka and Radhanapur grants show that Bhima 
was in safe possession of his capital Aijahilavada.^ The Dvyairya-kavya also 
mentions another struggle of Bhima with the Sindha king Hammuka.^ It is 
recorded that Bhima w^as informed by his spies that the king of Sindha was 
planning to murder him. ‘'He has also subdued the ruler of Sivasana. He 
has a powerful cavalry and can vanquish whom he wants. He corrupts your 
friends.” Bh'ima after consulting the ministers marched against Sindha. 
He crossed the mighty stream of the river Sindhu by building a bridge 
accross it and defeated and conquered the king of Sindha, Hammuka.* 

Though we have no epigraphic evidence to support the struggle with the 
ruler of Sindha, it is likely that Bhima, like his predecessors Mfilaraja and 
Camunda, fought with the ruler of Sindha, and carried on the policy laid 
down by the founder of the dynasty. 

1 /SS., Ill, No. Ill, p. I, Vs. 3-4: ^ 3 T 5 Wl 
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His greatest rival was king Bhoja with whom he was engaged for a long 
time in cold wars, political as well as cultural. We have already discussed 
at length on the evidence of the Jain sources how Bhima troubled Dhanduka, 
the Paramara ruler of Abu, who was a feudatory of king Bhoja and how 
Bhoja became angry with him; how Kulacandra attacked Patana when 
Bhima was himself engaged in the war of Sindha. We have also stated the 
skilful devices of Darnara, the diplomat minister of Bhima, who watched all 
kinds of activities of Bhoja.^ We have also referred to his incursion on the 
Kalacuri king, Kania, in whose alliance, later, Bhima attempted to deliver a 
lasting blow upon the kingdom of Bhoja in which he succeeded.^ So far as 
our confirmatory evidences are concerned we may cite the Vadanagar 
prasasti which distinctly states that Bhima’s horses quickly gained DhariS, 
the capital of the emperor of Malava.*'^ There is, however, no evidence to 
show that Karna was defeated by Bhima. 

One more struggle of BliTma has been recorded by a Jain inscription 
about which the Jain chroniclers are almost silent. The Sundha hill inscrip¬ 
tion (V.E. 1309)^ composed by a Jain teacher by name Jayamaiigala of 
Brhadgaccha states that the Naddilla prince Ahila and his paternal uncle 
Anahilla defeated the Gurjara king, Bhima.In the Jain inscription it is 
stated that the latter's son Balaprasad compelled Bhiiiia to liberate a king 
named Krsi.ia-deva from prison.^ Kiclhorn has rightly identified this Kvfsi.ia- 
deva with the Paramara king of that name who ruled in Abu c, lOGO-07 
A.D,"^ A Jain inscription in the Vimala temple on Mt. Abu shows that Abu 
was ruled by Vimala, the dandapati of Bhima (1) in V.E. io<S8 (c. i03i A.D.) 

Leaving aside these accounts of the wars of Bhima if we study the 
prabandha literature we find how culturally Gujarata was progressing under 
Bhima. The Prahhavaka-cariia informs us that poets and dialecticians of 
different sects from different parts of India visits the capital of Gurjaradesa. 
The intellectual rivalry between Uhara and Anahillapur was keen and Bhima 
and Bhoja were always jealous to preserve the intellectual status of their 
courts. 

^ SJGM., I, pp* 28-30; See supra»^. loi. 
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Bhima like his forefathers was a 6aivite but his liberal policy in religion 
helped the Jain scholars to show their talent in various fields of literature. 
We learn from the Prahhdvaka-carita that Suracarya and Santisuri distin¬ 
guished themselves in intellectual contests and they often went to other king¬ 
doms to engage in such contests in behalf of their country. Suracarya was 
a cousin of the king Bhima, being the son of his maternal uncle Sangrama- 
siihha, a prince of Marudesa.^ Santisuri was a great literary man. He com¬ 
posed a commentary on the IJttarddhayana-sntra with whose help Vadi 
Devasuri defeated the Digaiiibara dialectician Kumudacandra in the time of 
Jayasiihha .2 It appears Santisilri was responsible for starting a school of 
logic amongst the Jains. Abhayadevasilri, the author of that big commentary 
on the Sanmati-tarka of Siddhasena Divakara known as Vddamahdrnava, was 
the teacher of fiantisfiri.^ It is stated that 82 students studied Pramana 
sdstra under Santisuri. According to the same authority another scholar 
Buddhisagara of that period wrote a work on Saihskrit grammar wdiich 
is named after him. Jinesvara composed a work on logic.^ 

Another important figure of the age is poet Dharma who is often referred 
to as the Kaula Kavi Dharma. He is also reputed to have defeated several 
scholars in intellectual combats in other countries.-^ 

We also know some important persons of Bhima's reign. The prabandha 
literature refers to Somesvara as his purohita and Damara or Damodara as 
his minister of peace and w^ar. Many of the stories in the Prabandha- 
cintdmaai turn round the uncommon wit and intelligence of this Damara.® 
From the Vimala temple inscription we know that Vimala was the damlapati 
of Bhima.’ This Vimala was one of the two sons of Vira, a minister of Durla- 
bharaja about whom we know from the colophon of the Neminaha-cariu,^ 
Bhima continued the policy of his predecessor regarding the building 
of temples. According to the Prabandha-cintamm he built three temples 
named Bhimesvaraprasada, Bhattarika Bhiruain" prasada and BalaMularaja’s 

^ SJGM,, XIII, p. 152-60: 

2 Ibid., pp. 178-79. 

® Ibid., pp. 133-37 : I 

® Ibid., p. 162 ff.: I 

® Ibid., p. 147, V. 256. 

^ SJGM., I: I 

’ Arbud Prabandha Jain Lekha Sahgraha, IT, p. 3 : ^ 

I I 

® Sanaikumdra-caritam : A section from Haribhadra's Nemindha-cariu ed. 
by H. Jacobi, Introduction, vi ff. 
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prasada.^ 

Bhima had three sons from his three queens. One of the sons named 
Mularaja died at an early age in whose memory Bhima built a Saiva temple. 
The other two sons were Kfiemaraja and Karna born from Caulukadevi and 
Udayamati respectively.^ According to the Dvyasraya-kivya the throne was 
first offered to K^emaraja who appears to have been the elder of [the two 
but he refused to accept it on the ground that he wanted to dedicate 
himself to religious pursuits and induced his father to crown Kariia.^ After 
Bhima’s death Kwemaraja retired to Maijdukesvara near Dadhislliali on the 
bank of Sarasvati to perform penances. This village of Dadhisthala was 
granted to Kumara Devaprasada so that he might attend upon his father 
Ksemaraja in his penances there. 

According to the Prabandha-cintdmani Bhima married Udayamati, the 
daughter of Naravahana Kheiigara of SuraBtra hy whom Kania was born.^ 
The same authority states that Bhima attracted by her chastity married a 
hetaera by name Cauladevi, Bauladevi or Bakuladevi by whom he had a son 
Ksemaraja or Haripala.® His third son was Mularaja. He was very 
compassionate for the people and got them relieved from payment of taxes. 
He died in his youth. Bhima erected a temple Tripurasaprabada for the 
welfare of prince Mularaja.’^ 

Karna ( 1964-94 A.D.) : Merutuhga in his Prahandha-cinidmani refers 
to the fact that the coronation of Karija took place in V.E. 1120 (c. 1061 A.D.) 
in the month of Caitra and that he ruled till the year 1150 V.E. (c. 1094 A.D.) 
covering a period of 29 years B months and 21 days.® The Vicarasreni assigns 
him 30 years from V.E. 1120 to 1150 .® The Muslim writers like Abu’l-Fazl 
and Ali Mohammad Khan as.sign him a reign of 31 years.Thus all the 
chroniclers with little difference are approximately in agreement. We may 
safely place Karya in the period c. 1164-74 A.D. From the two copper 

1 SJGM,, I, p. 53 . 

2 SJGM., I. pp. 53 77 - 

» Canto IX, Vs. 70-77. 

^ Ibid,, Vs. 76-77. 
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plate grants of his reign we have two dates V.E. 1131 (A.D. 1076 ) and 
V.E. 1148 (A.D. 1092 ).! 

The Jain sources other than the Dvyasraya’kavya record the valorous 
deeds of the king. The Sukrta-sailkhtana states that Kanja led an expedi¬ 
tion against Malava and inflicted a defeat on the king. He brought with 
him an image of Nilakantha (God 6iva) from Dhara.^ Who was this king 
of Malava ? We know from other sources that after Bhoja his son Jayasiiiiha 
ruled over Malava from 115.3 A.D. to 1160 A.D. and he was succeeded by his 
uncle Udayaditya. It seems, therefore, that Udayaditya might have been 
a contemporary of Kanja, whom, according to the above authority, he 
defeated. But the statement of the Sukrta-sanikirtana does not seem to be 
entirely free from fault, for the Prabandha-cintamani credits Bhima, the 
father of Kanja, with bringing the image of 6iva from Malava.^ And 
according to the Prthiiram-vijaya Udayaditya with the help of the Cahamana 
Vigraharaja (III) defeated the Caulukya Kariia.^ This statement of the 
Prthvirsja-vijaya contradicts the statement of the Sukrta-sah, kirtana. The 
Jain inscription known as the Sundha hill inscription records the fact that 
Prthvipala defeated the army of Kania.^ It seems that Prthvipala also 
helped Udayaditya in the battle. The Hammha-mahskdvya of Nayacandra- 
suri states that the Cahamana king Durlabharaja killed Kania in the battle® 
and the Prahandha-kosa mentions that Dusala, having tied the king of 
Gujarata, brought him to Ajmer and made him to sell whey (Takraiii).’^ We, 
however, have no support for these latter versions of the event. On the 
other hand the early authority, PrlhvWaja-vijaya, says that this war was 
waged between Karna and Udayaditya in which Vigraharaja III assisted 
Udayaditya. 

Karna soon recovered from the blow inflicted upon him by Udayaditya 
and his allies. He attacked the Naddula Cahamana and defeated Sri 
Yojaka, the brother of Prthvipala, who had helped Udayaditya and reduced 

1 HIG., II, pp. 18-27. 

2 Canto II, V. 23: fticcrr 
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him to vassalage. The Sundha hill inscription informs us that Yojaka took 
joy in Ai;iahilapiira with his white umbrella.^ 

The Jains are quite silent about his another expedition on La^a as 
known from the other sources.^ 

The Sukrta-samkhtana also refers to Karna’s victory in Sindha for which 
we have no support.^ 

Another expedition of Kanjia is referred to in the Prabandha-cintdmani. 
It states that Karna attacked a Bhilla named Asa dwelling at Asapalli (iden¬ 
tified with modern Asaval near Ahmedabad), who was king of over six lacs. 
On the omen of Bhairavadevi he built there a temple to the goddess called 
Kocaraba and after conquering the Bhilla, he installed there in a temple the 
goddess Jayanti, and also he built the temple of Kariiesvara, adorned with 
the lake of Kaniasagara. He founded the city of KariTiavati and reigned 
from there. In Pattana he got built the temple of Karnameru.* 

According to the Prabandha'Cintdma-ii Karna went to invade Asapalli 
after coronating Jayasiihha and he found there a city named Kamavati and 
reigned there himself.® According to the Kunidrapala-prabandha^ and the 
Kumdrapdla-carita of Caritrasundargani,’ he went to reside at Asapalli 
because it was not proper that two kings lived in one place. According to the 
Dvydiraya-kdvya Karna, having enthroned Jayasiiiiha, meditating on the 
god Vispu, went to heaven.® 

In the face of these conflicting statements of the Jain authors this much 
may safely be inferred that Kania, during his lifetime, annexed the pro¬ 
vince of Khetaka ma jdala containing a dense forest and Bhilla settlements 
and thus linked up the North and South Gnjjrata into one. The foundation 
of Karnavati was laid only a few years before his death. 

Most of the accounts about Kan^ia describe the uncommon beauty of 
his person charming to women and his love romances. The Karaastmdan- 
ndt^kd of poet Bilhaiia was composed on the love episodes of Kan;ia. The 

1 EL, IX, pp. 76-77, V. 24: I M : | 
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Dvyairaya-kcvya and the Prabandha-cintdmam describe at length the marriage 
of Mayaijalla with Karna.^ The Dvyasraya-kdvya refers to Mayaijalla as the 
daughter of the king Jayakesi of Candrapur, born in Kadamba family.^ 
According to the Prabandha-cinidmani Jayakesi was the son of Subhakesi, 
the king of Karnata. This Subhakesi has been identified with Sasthadeva, 
the third king of the Kadamba dynasty of Goa. But Jayakesi was not the 
king of Karnataka. He was most probably a friend of Tribbuvanamalla 
Vikramaditya, the ruler of Karnataka. Jayakesi, on the other hand, is 
regarded the king of Koiikai.ia, the capital of which was modern Goa. An 
inscription of his reign dated 1051 A.D. was discovered in Goa. He died 
in 1075 A.D. Thus, he was a contemporary of the Caulukya Karna.^ 

As to how they were married, there is an interesting story in the 
Prabandha-ciniamani.^ It states: 

“ Once she merely on hearing the name of Somes vara mentioned 
by some votaries of {riiva remembered her former birth. She said to 
herself: ‘In a former life I w^as a Brahmani, I set out to worship 
Somesvara and reached the town of Bahuloda but being unable to pay 
the duty levied there, I was not allow^ed to proceed further and in des¬ 
pair I expressed the earnest desire that in my next birth I might bring 
about the remission of that duty. I died and was born in this family.' 
This was her recollection with regard to her former birth. In order to 
fulfil her desire she determined to marry the king of Gujarata. Her father 
accordingly asked Kariia through his ministers to accept the gift of his 
daughter Mayaiialladevi's hand. But Kama, having heard of her 
ugliness, was indifferent to her. But her father, on account of her 
obstinate determination sent her to Karna, as a maiden choosing her own 
husband. Then Kan^a having himself secretly observed the fact of her 
ugliness, became altogether neglectful of her. Accordingly Mayanalla- 
devi and her eight companions made up their minds to sacrifice their 

1 DV., Canto IX, V. 89-170 and S/GM., I, p. 54. 
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lives in order to compass the death of the king; but Karijia's mother 
Udayamati, hearing of these intentions, and not being able to witness 
their death, made vow to live or die with them. Kari;a, on the other 
hand, forced by these circumstances, married Mayaiialla.” 

The Dvydsraya-kavya, however, does not record the story of the former 
birth. But it tells us that on looking at the portraits of each other both 
Mayanalla and Karna became so much attracted that they determined to 
marry each other. The match was arranged and Mayanalla came to Anahil- 
lapur to marry Kan;ia with a big dowry of elephants etc., given by her father. 
She was secretly observed there by Karna. Thereupon she determined to 
die if Karima did not marry her. Karna heard this news from the female 
friends of Mayanalla and married her.^ 

From both the above statements it appears that due to certain reason 
she was determined to marry Karna. It seems that she might have been 
ugly or otherwise undesirable. Karna must have first refused to marry 
her but later on he consented under the threat of suicide. 

The Prabandha-cinidmam further states that Karija had great dislike fo 
Mayanalla. His minister Munjala, finding out from the chamberlain that the 
king was in love with a woman of low rank, dressed up Mayai;iallac!evi in her 
clothes and ornaments and sent her, after the usual monthly ablution, 
secretly to take the place of that woman. As the king supposed that she 
was that woman, he received her ardently and she became pregnant etc. 
The son born from Mayanalla was named Jayasiuiha.^ 

From the Jain sources we also get information about his ministers. 
Dhavalaka, the son of Vimala’s brother Maniri N«adha, known from a PrSkrta 
work Malli-carut (Canto 3 ) composed by Haribhadrasuri, was one of the 
ministers.^ From the Prahandha-cintamaiii^ and from the colophon of the 
Yogd-drsti-samuccaya composed in the year V.E. 1146 (c. 1089 A.D.)^ we 
know that Munjala was also his minister who, by that time, as referred to in 

1 Z)F., Canto IX, Vs. 89-172. 

2 SJGM., I, pp. 54-“55 : ^ 

» JSL, p. 279. 
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the colophon, had become the chief minister. Sampatkara, a chief known 
in the prabandhas as Mantri, was also a chief minister.^ According 

to the play Karmsundari-natika, he was the patron of the poet Bilhana.^ 
Karna was a great builder. He got temples, tanks and cities constructed. 
His activities have been referred to in their due course. 

The family of Karna professed Saivism, but we know from the Dvya- 
sraya-kdvya that he died peacefully as a Brahmavadi and Hathmari? It 
appears, therefore, that in the later part of his reign he became a Vaispava. 


Jayasiihha Stddharaja {iog 4 -ii 44 A.D.) 

His age at the time of his accession : The age of Jayasiihha at the 
time of his accession is a point disputed by Jain writers. According to the 
Prabandha-cintdmam he was three years old when he ascended the throne.^ 
The Kumdrapdla-pyabandha of Jinamandanagani follows the Prabandha-cintu^ 
manif but the Kumdrapdla-carita^ of Caritrasundaragaiji states that at the 
time of accession Jayasiiiiha was eight years old. The Puratana-prabandha- 
sahgraha is also of the same opinion and relates that Jayasiihha was trained 
for rulership by the minister Santu even when he was eight years old.^ The 
contemporary writer Hemacandra in his Dvydsraya^kdvya gives a different 
account. Referring to Jayasiihha, he states : 

‘'Jayasiihha, when he grew up, went to the banks of the Sarasvati 
to play and became an expert in the art of war. He also learnt how to 
control elephant. When he attained youth, Karna got him crowned king. 
The old king also advised him to protect the four vanjas; to keep the 
traditions of his ancestors; to behave kindly to his cousin Devaprasada. 
Then Karna went to heaven with his mind fixed on God Visiju.’’® 

From this statement it appears that Jayasiihha at the time of accession 
must have been 16 or 18 years old. 
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In V.E. 1150, in the month of Pausa, the coronation of Siddharaja took 
place.i 

The Prabandha-cintamani gives Jayasimha a reign of 49 years from 
V.E. 1150 to 1199 (c. 1094-1143 A.D.).* The Vicatasreni assigns him the 
same period.® According to the Muslim authorities he ruled for 50 years.® 
We find support for this view from the Bali stone inscription of Jayasimha 
dated V.E. 1200 (c. 1144 A.D.).® 

His early reign: When Jayasihiha ascended the throne the political 
condition of the kingdom of Anahilapatana was quite sound. His forefathers 
from MQlaraja down to Bhima fought with the rulers of Sakambhari, Sindh, 
Naddula, Malava, SauraRtra, Lata, Cutch and Arbuda Maijclal, but only 
the last three provinces came within the influence of Anahilavada as a 
critical estimate of the contemporary inscriptions and the Jain chronicles 
show. Bhima annexed Candravati, though his success in Malava was not of 
much value. According to the Navasari plates of Kama, Karna captured 
a small principality of Lata, and it became a part of Ai.iahilavada kingdom. 

Jayashiiha was a great warrior. On the basis of whatever he inherited 
from his predecessors, he built a great empire in which the glory of Gujarata 
reached its summit. It, however, appears from the Dvyasraya-kavya and 
the Prabandha-cintamani that at the time of Jayashhha’s coronation court 
intrigues and violence were rampant. Hemacandra tells a story that 
soon after Karna’s death Devaprasada of the senior branch committed suicide 
after enjoining his son Tribhuvanapala to the paternal care of Jayashiiha.® 
This statement of Hemacandra according to the scholars refers to certain 
concealed facts. They conjecture that Devaprasada, son of Ksemaraja and 
of a senior line, made an attempt for succession but lost his life. This 
inference may be supported by the fact that his son Tribhuvanapala does 
not appear during the reign of Jayasimha; perhaps he was also killed and his 
grandson Kumarapala was persecuted by Jayasimha for thirty years. During 
the whole of his long reign Jayasihiha was bitterly hostile to this branch 
which appears to have attempted to wrest the succession.’ 
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The Prabandha-cintdmani relates that when Kania had gone to heaven, 
Madanapala, the brother of the queen Udayamati, behaved in an unbecom¬ 
ing way. Once he imprisoned the royal physician named Lila and extorted 
thirty-two thousand from him. Then Jayasimha by a device of the minister 
Santu killed the tyrannical Madanapala.^ 

We have no Jain inscriptions for his reign but the other nine published 
inscriptions give us dates ranging from c. 1127 to 1143 A.D. Fortunately 
we have several colophons of Jain MSS, which may be regarded as valuable 
contemporarj' records and throw welcome light on his reign. The colophon 
of the Nisithi-curni dated V.E. 1157 (c. 1100 A.D.),® that is, seven years 
after the accession of Jayasimha to the throne, refers to the king simply as 
‘Hiri Jayasiiiihadevarajye’ i.e. in the reign of ftrl Jayasimha. The name of 
the king without title shows his less influential stage. It seems that at that 
time Jayasimha was simply an occupant of the "throne. After three years we 
have another colophon of Jain MS. by name Adindtha-carita dated V.E. 1160 
(A.D. 1104 ),® which shows that Jayasimha's sway extended upto Cambay. 
Again after four years we find another colophon of the Jha Samdsa-vriti 
dated V.E. 11(54 (c. 1108 A.D.)* Jayasiniha is described there as ‘ Samasta- 
rdjavali-virajita-mahdrdjddhiraja-paramesvara Sri JayasiI'nhadeva-kalyanavija- 
yarsjye’ i.e., in the prosperous reign of the emperor Jayasiniha surrounded 
by several kings. At that time king Jayasiniha might have wielded the 
sceptre with full powers. The next colophon of the Avasyaka-sutra dated 
V.E. 1166 (c. 1110 A.D.)® gives Jayasimha the significant title ‘ Tribhuvana 
Gatula,' which would mean the Guardian of the Three Worlds. We may 
assume from this that Jayasiniha's military activities might have begun 
by this time and that he was exercising full sovereign powers. 

The colophon of the Pa~ca-vasluka dated in the month of Phdguna of 
V.E. 1179 * retains the same titles with an addition ‘ ISrimat'. It also states 
that Santuka was then the Mahumatya or chief minister. Another colophon 
of the Vttarddhyayana-sutra dated in the month of Bhadrapada of the 
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same year,i records that at that time the chief minister was Asuka; it would 
mean that Santuk had retired. The king had an additional title of 
Sidd haca kravartin . 

The provenance of certain colophons and inscriptions shows that he 
must have held sway over large portions of Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, 
besides Gujarata, Kathiawar and Cutch. 

His achievements : The main event during the early part of his reign 
was an attack on Aijahillapura by Naravarman, the king of Malava, when 
Jayasiihha had been on a pilgrimage to Somanath with his mother Mayaijalla. 
So Sampatakara or Santu who was in charge of the capital had to make 
peace with the invader by giving Jayasiihha’s merit of pilgrimage to 
Somanatha. When Jayasiiiiha returned he resolved to revenge this 
insult by waging war against Malava.^ From the victory in this war it 
appears Jayasiihha bore the titles of sovereign ruler ' Mahafajadhiraja 
Paraniesvara'^ and also assumed the title of 'Tribhuvanaganda,^^ Merutuhga 
indicates that one of the most important acts of the queen-mother Mayeiijalla- 
devi on the occasion of the pilgrimage was the abolition of the tax at 
Bahuloda, which yielded seventy-two lacs to the royal treasury.^ 

Next w^ar of Jayasiiiiha was against the ruler of Surastra. Hcmacandra 
in his Siddha-henia-vyakaraija refers to the victory over Surastra (Ajayat 
Siddhah Satirdstran).^ A detailed description of this account is found in the 
Khti-katnnudi, in the Purdtana Prabandha-sangraha and Prabandha-cinfd- 
main. The Kirti-kaumudi states that Jayasiiiiha crushed the very pow’erful 
Kheiigara of Sura^trii in the battle as a lion kills an elephant.’ The Vividha- 
tirtha-kalpa also gives the name as Kheijgararaya,*^ and so docs the Puraiana 
Prabandha-sangraha,^ The Prabandha-cinidmani, however, refers to him by 
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name as Abhira ruler Navaghaija. Having suffered defeat eleven times 
at the hands of Navaghaija, Jayasiiiiha marched from his capital again for 
the twelfth time after getting Vardhana and other cities under him, duly 
protected by newly built-up ramparts. In the ensuing engagement he 
killed Navaghai]ia and appointed Sajjana as his Da ulddhipati to look over 
the affairs of Surastra.^ The king of Surastra is called Kheiigara, by 
several authorities, while the Prabandha-cintdma.ii in its prose portion refers 
to him as Navaghaija and in its verses^ he is referred to as Khehgara. Thus 
it mixes Navaghai;ia with Khehgara. Navaghaija was the grandfather of 
Khehgara.^ Hence the statement of the Prabundha-cintdmaiii in this connec¬ 
tion is apparenty wrong. As to when this event took place we do not know. 
Dr. Bhagavanlal Indraji on the basis of an inscription of Sajjana in the 
temple of Neminath at Girnar dated V.E, 1176 (A.I). 1120 ) assumes that 
Sajjana was a governor of Surasfra by that time.^ Rut it is alleged that 
there is, however, only one inscription of Jayasiiiiha’s time in Girnara which 
bears no date and does not mention Sajjana ^ The Vividha-tirtha-kalpa, 
on the other hand, refers to Sajjana as the governor of the place who built 
a temple of Neminatha in V.E. 1185 (c. 1129 A.D.)® The Revantagiri-rssu 
also confirms this statement.'^ The Pyabhavaku-cariia clearly states that 
Saurastra was in the charge of Sajjana for nine years.® The assumption of 
Pt. Bhagavanlal Indraji, therefore, seems to be correct. 

According to the Prabandha-cintdma d Sajjana spent three years^ revenue 
in building the temple.® If any reliance be put on the account of the 
Prabandha-cintdmaai we can say that Sajjana was the governor of Surastra 
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in V.E. 1181-82 (c. 1125-26 A.D.). Sura^tra, therefore might have been 
conquered before A.D. 1125-26. The Dohad inscription of the reign of 
Jayasimha dated V.E. 1196 (c. 1140 A.D.) tells us that the lords of Surastra 
and Malava^ were thrown into prison by Jayasiihha. 

According to the Dvydsraxa^kavya the first achievement of Jayasiihha 
might have been his fight with Barbaraka who was troubling the sages of the 
time. It is said that he had come with his men as far as 6risthalapura (Siddha- 
pur) on the Sarasvati and devastated the holy place and the temple of 
Svayambhu Rudra etc. He was assisted by the younger brother of the king of 
Antardhanadesa. As the followers of Barbaraka are described as7?5/;5asashe 
might have been a leader of some non-aryan tribe. Dr. Bhagavanlal Indraji 
conjectures the modern Babarias of Babariavada in the South Kathiawar 
to be the descendants of Barbaraka. Hemacandra states that in the first 
encounter Jayasiiiiha’s army could not stand, and Jayasiihha imperilled his 
life as he rushed forward alone and struck a blow on the head of Barbaraka 
with his sword which broke into two. Then they wrestled with each other 
and Barbaraka was overpowered and imprisoned. But on the request of 
Barbaraka’s wife, Pingalika, he was released and henceforth became an 
adherent of the king.^ This defeat of Barbaraka has also been referred to 
by a Jain work, namely, Vaghhatalanka^a, which states: ‘He defeated in 
battle, Barbaraka the naktamcara is Raksasa.'^ The commentator on 
that work confirms this by stating Jayasiinha as 'Babbar-jismi'^ According 
to Jinamandana, the author of the Kumarapala-prahandha, Jayasiihha 
acquired the title ‘Siddharaja by subduing Barbaraka.’*'’ The Ujjain 
fragmentary stone inscription dated V.E. 1196 refers to Varbaraka-jisnti 
as one of the titles of Jayasiiiiha.® Jayasimha was called Siddha because he 
subjugated Barbaraka. 

We are informed from a Jjiin colophon of Navapadalaghthvrtli dated in 
the month of Jyei^tha of V.E. 1192 (r. 1135 A.D.)’ that Jayasiihha assumed 
ontmovtiiihi Avantindtha, Prior to this colophon we have another colo¬ 
phon still earlier by three months, in the month of Phalgtuia of V.E. 1191 

1 I A., X, pp. 158-60: I 
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(c. 1135 A.D. where he is mentioned by only those titles as are mentioned 
previously. The sudden appearance of this new title has some significance. 

We have already referred to one war of Jayasiiiiha with the Malava 
king Naravarman. We have also discussed in detail about this war and 
another war with Naravarman’s son, Yasovarman, in the context of the 
history of the Paramaras.^ So we need not repeat all the description here. 
The Sundha Hill inscription composed by the Jain monk, Jayamaiigala, states 
that Jayasiihha was assisted in this w^ar of Malava by the Naddula Caha- 
mana Asaraja.® 

The date of the conquest over Malava : As to when this war took place, 
we have certain clues as afforded by the Jain sources. We have seen above 
the two Jain w^orks. The early prasasti written in the month of Phdlguua, 
that is three months earlier, does not refer to the title 'Avafiiinntha/ but the 
colophon of the month Jyesiha confers upon him the title of 'Avantimtha' 
It seems the final battle must have been w^on within these three months. 
The Gala inscription of Jayasiii ha dated V.E. 1193 (c. 1137 A.D.) also 
mentions among the other titles of Jayasiihha, the title Avaniindtha, that 
is. Lord of Avanti.* The LalwKla Ganapati image inscription tells us that 
Jayasimha humbled the pride of Naravarman, while the Dohad pillar 
inscription states that he threw into prison the ruler of Malava.® The 
Vadanagar Prasasti of Kumarapala also mentions that Jayasiiiiha fettered 
the proud king of Malava.® 

Jayasiihha, on becoming the lord of Avanti, came into contact with the 
Candellas, the Kalacuri and probably the Gahadavalas. I have refered to a 
struggle of Jayasiihha with Candella Madanavarma while dealing with the 
Candellas.’ In that war Jayasimha except detaining a substantial tribute, 
did not gain much meterial advantage and the war ended in a friendly 
alliance.® 

As regards the relation with Kalacuri the Prabandha-ciniamani states 
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that the king of the country of Dahala wrote to Jayasimha a letter of 
alliance. The king of Dahala was probably the Kalacuri Yasah-kari^a 
{c, 1073-112r) A.D.).^ Regarding the Gahadavala, the same authority states 
that Jayasimha maintained diplomatic relations with Jayacandra, ‘ king of 
Banaras.*^ But the name of the Gahadavala king Jayacandra {c. 1170-93 A.D.) 
given in this connection appears to be a mistake for Govindacandra 
{c. 1114-55 A.D.). 

After referring to these victorious campaigns of Jayasiiiiha, the Jain 
sources mention three more struggles. The Chandonusdsana of Hemacandra^ 
and a treatise on alankara by Vagbhata state that Jayasii'nha defeated 
Sindhuraja. Siiiihadevagani, the commentator of the Vdghhatdlankdra, 
states that he was Sindhtidesddhipa, i.e., the Lord of Sindha. We do not 
know who this king of Sindhudcsa was. The Khii-kaumud] states: 

' ftahkha asks Vastu[)ala to hand over Combay to him, as this city 

was subject to his father [Piirbhukli], while Vastupala answers him 

that it was taken by Nrpasi/hha, after fighting with Sifnha, who was 

assisted by cavalry men.'^ 

Muni Jinavijayaji conjectures that Sindhuraja was the same as accord¬ 
ing to the IIammira-niadamardana and Vasania-7)ildsa was the father of 
feaiikha. Narasiiiiha of the Kirti-kaumudi is undoubtedly Jayasiinha.’'* 
According to the late Pt. Ojha, Sindhuraja in the above reference is the 
same as has been referred to in a Kiradu inscription of A.D. 1252.® The 
Dohad inscription of Jayasiiiiha of 1140 A.D. contains the reference of this 
war, therefore, this must have taken place before that time." 

Another war with the king of Sapadalaksa is referred to by the 
Prahandha’Cinidmam, It states, “He returned Sapadalaksa with several lacs 
to the humbled Anaka king."^ The Kh'ii-kaunmdi of Somesvara also con¬ 
firms the fact and states that Jayasiiiiha gave his daughter to the Cahamana.® 
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This Aijaka has been rightly identified with King An;ioraja or Aija (1189-1158 
A.D.), the son of Ajayaraja. An inscription from Sambhara confirms the 
fact that Aijaka was under the influence of Jayasiiiiha.^ 

Regarding his southern campaign we have information from the Jain 
sources. Jinamandanagani in his Kumarapala-prahandha writes ‘ The sword 
whose edge was chewed in by Jayasiihha before the coming from the 

Himalayas were brought from the Paramardi ruler of Kalyaija-kataka.''^ A 
Jain MS refers to an expedition of Jayasiihha to Devagiri from which he 
proceeded to Paithan which submitted to him. He induced certain 
families called Virajas or Viravaijijas who appear to have been silk weavers 
to accompany him to Pattan and stay there. The glories of Patan are then 
recounted to the Virajas.^ 

The contemporary king of Jayasiiiiha at Kalyaija-kataka at that time 
was Vikramaditya VI who bore the title of Paramardi. An inscription of 
Jayasiihha from Talwar too speaks about his humbling the pride of Para- 
mardi.^ A Jain inscription from Kolhapur of 6 aka era 1058 (A.D. 1130) 
mentions the Viravariijas, a commercial class of South India.® I have else¬ 
where said that Jayasiiiiha took an incursion of Southern India accompa¬ 
nied by Jagaddeva.® The Kolhapur-prabandha, in the Prabandha-cintamani, 
reveals his influence over that region.'^ All these references, epigraphic as 
well as literary, confirm the fact that Jayasiihha might have invaded the 
Caulukya dominion and after marching upto Paithan might have returned, 
coming into friendly terms with Vikramaditya VI. 

From the above stated nearly ten struggles, Jayasiiiiha appears to have 
been a great king. He ruled as an unchallenged master of the imperial 
GujarMa from Sambhara to the frontiers of Koukana. His empire comprised 
modern Gujarata including Lata, Saurastra, Kaccha, some parts of Raja- 
sthana, Malava and Central India. His epigraphs and the colophons of the 
MSS of his time show that he bore four promiscuous titles, such as Tribhuva- 
nagmda, Siddha-cakravarfi, Avaniinaiha and Barbarakajisnu, His greatness 
does not lie in the conquests only, but also in his building of architectural 
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works and his multifarious cultural activities, which impressed much his 
contemporaries and succeeding generations, thus immortalising his name in 
the annals of India. 

Four great things: The Prabandha-cintsmaai quotes a verse which tells 
us that Jayasimha accomplished four great things which nobody could do. 
They were — the temple of Maha, Rudrak&la at Siddhapur, the great artifi¬ 
cial lake [Sahasralihga] at Patan; the great pilgrimage to Somesvara on foot 
(Mahsyatrs); great place {Mahasthans)} most probably the Ddna^ald built 
near the lake Sahasralinga — a sort of free boarding and lodging place for 
students. 

Mahayatra: The Dvydhaya-kdvya, in its fifteenth canto, refers to all 
these things. It states that in Siddhapura on the banks of the river 
Sarasvati he built Rudra Mahalaya.* At the same place he also built a 
temple of the last Arhat, i.e., Mahavira, and properly honoured the Arhat- 
sahghaA After this he proceeded to his pilgrimage to Somanatha on foot.* 
In Devapattapa he was received by Audumbari Gai.ida who was in charge of 
the city.® The king worshipped ftiva and requested him a son.* Upon this 
Sambhu told him touching his hairy head, ‘your brother Tribhuvanapala’s 
son Kumarapala will be the king after you,’ and disappeared.’ From 
Somanatha Jayasiiuha went to Raivataka mountain and paid his reverence 
to Neminatha, the twenty-second Jain Tirthaiikara.® After that he went 
to Satrunjaya and there he worshipped Nabheya, the first Tirthaiikara.* 
He founded a city, Siiiihapura (mod. Sihor), near Satrunjaya and granted it 
with other villages to Brahmayas.’® Then he returned to his capital and 
performed sacrifices and removed the doubts which arose regarding certain 
rituals.** He also gave daksinds to Brahmayas. After this for his Ista 
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purti he constructed the Great Lake (Mahasara).^ On the outskirts of this 
Lake were Satrasdlds for the Brahmarjas for sacrificial purposes, one hundred 
and eight temples of goddesses, a temple of Dasdvatdra of Visi^iu, Mafhas to 
house students and teachers well-versed in different branches of learning.® 

We have separate descriptions of all these four excellent things in 
the Jain prabandhas. The Prahandha-cintaniani tells us that Jayasiiiiha built 
the Rudra Mahakala-prasada twenty-three hands in measurement; perhaps 
it was the inner hall in which the principal image was seated. In the temple, 
before the image of god 6iva, there were statues of ahapatis, gajapatis, 
narapatis and in front of these statues the statue of Jayasiiiiha was erected 
praying with folded hands so that the temple might never suffer any 
destruction. The same authority further relates that when the flag was 
hoisted on that temple, the flags from the Jain temples were lowered.^ 

An unpublished prabandha infonns us that minister Aliga was in 
charge of building the Rudra Mahalaya. He also built there a Rajavihara 
temple at his own expense. Thereupon the king became pleased with him 
and granted him several villages in V.E. 1198 (A.D. 1142 ). From this 
statement we may infer that Jayasiiiiha might have commenced the 
building of Rudra Mahalaya after his conquest of Malava in V.E. 1192 
(A.D. 1136 ) and it took him six years to complete the work.'* 

Great Lake : The Sukrta-samklrtana calls it Siddhasara.^' According to 
other Jain authorities like the Vasanta-vilasa, Moharaja-pardjaya and 
Hammha-mada-mardana there was only one lake near Auahillapataya 
constructed by Durlabharaja. According to the Sarasvatl-purQM this 
Durlabha lake once dried up. Jayasiiiiha was very anxious to get it filled 
with water again.® The Prabhsvaka-carita states that the poet Sripala 
wrote B.prasasti of Durlabharaja-sara (lake) while the Prabandha-cinidmani 
states that he wrote that of Sahasraliuga lake.^ The poet 6ripala, un- 
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doubtedly, was the contemporary of Jayasimha. We, therefore, reconciling 
all the references, may say that Jayasimha might have repaired or expanded 
the lake constructed by his ancestors. 

The Sukrta-samkirtana states that Jayasimha erected a Khtistambha 
after his world conquests.^ Fortunately a stone column of Ktrtistambha 
has been discovered in which a praiasti by Sripala is engraved.^ 

Anahilapat<^m : Ai^ahilapataija in his days was the centre of all kinds 
of activities, as Dhara or Ujjayini was in the days of Bhoja. It was a city 
of temples, planned like a Svdstika and surrounded by a high wall with 
towers and bastions of stones. It was a city full of wealth. Its commer¬ 
cial and maritime activities were carried on by the merchants through 
Cambay. The rich of the city had their mansions with gardens, lovely 
with flowers. Its citizens both male and female were cultured. The people 
were liberal, hospitable, brave and adventurous.® 

Siddharaja made Aijahilapataijia the home of learning also. The religious 
zeal with which the Jain sddhus have preserved their MSS gives a fine 
picture of the intellectual activities of Pataija. The Brahmarias led all such 
activities and were the special objects of royal munificence. They were the 
architects of Pataija’s cultural greatness.^ Hemacandra also gives a short 
picture of the religious and educational life of Pataca. Jayasimha 
established schools for the study of Jyotisasdstra, Nyayasdstra and the 
Purams,^ Jayasiifaha encouraged students and scholars for the advance¬ 
ment of learning by distributing prizes and stipends. 

Hemacandra : The great Jain monk Hemacandra had a lasting influence 
on him. He became, first of all, court Pandit and then court annalist. On 
the instance of the king Hemacandra wrote a monumental work on grammar 
naming it after the king and himself— Siddha-Hema-VyakaranaP Hema¬ 
candra enjoyed the royal friendship and got full help and encouragement 
from the king in his vast literary output.® As a contemporary court 
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annalist Hemacandra has given a good description of Jayasiriiha’s pros¬ 
perous reign in his Dvyairaya-kavya. The prahandha literature describes 
many more anecdotes about Jayasiihha’s relations with Hemacandra. 
Hemacandra appears to be a moral guide of Jayasiihha. 

Scholars: Besides Hemacandra there were other scholars in the court of 
Jayasiiiiha. The poet laureate, Sripala, wrote the Vairocana-pardjaya and 
several other prasastis. He called himself as Jayasiiiiha’s adopted brother 
[pratipanna-bandhu).^ According to Somaprabhacarya Siddharaja Jaya- 
siihha called firipala as Kavindra and brother. ® 

The poet Vagbhata, the author of the Vagbhatdlahkarap Jayamaiigala- 
carya, the author of the KavisiksaP Vardhamanasuri who wrote the Gana- 
ratnamahodadhi, a work on grammar,® were among the other scholars who 
flourished in his reign. 

Great personalities : Among the great personalities and political figures 
of his reign, we can quote several names. The queen mother Mayaijalla, 
the old minister Santu or Saihpatkar, Munjala, Asuka Dad aka, Mahadeva, 
and Udayana are well-known figures in Jain sources. 

We have referred to Mayaijalla in the conte.vt of Kariia. Mayaiialla, 
after the death of Karija, brought up the young king Jayasiiiiha with the 
help of the minister fiantu. She also devoted her life to religion and went 
often on pilgrimage to Somanath. One of her religious deeds was the 
removal of pilgrim tax of Somanath through her son. It is said the tax 
yielded seventy-two lakhs to the royal treasury.® She was a great woman. 
Her influence was great in shaping the early life of Jayasiiiiha. She lived a 
long life and saw her son fully prosperous and died at an advanced age, a 
little before the conquest of Malava in 1135 A.D. A verse from the 
Prabandha-kosa shows as to how Jayasiiiiha loved his mother: “No woman 
should bear a son like me whom fate brought the greatest of his cherished 
wishes, only when his mother was no more.”’ 
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Santii was the son of Varnag and Sompuri and native of Baroda. He 
was the first governor of Lata under Kan?a.^ Later he was appointed as 
the chief minister.^ He was patron of the poet Bilhana. According to him 
Santu was always engrossed in state affairs.^ He had no time even to talk 
to his children or his young wives. He was a master of statecraft. In the 
early part of Jayasiihha’s reign he was the prime-minister. Jayasirhha 
received his training under his able guidance. He wielded supreme power 
till 1123 A.D.^ Then in wrath he resigned the post. He left Patan and 
went to Dhara. Jayasiuiha expressed his repentance and requested Santu 
to return. On his way back he died at Ahada, near Udaipur.® 

From the colophon of the Drsfi-samuccaya we know that Munjala was a 
Mahdmatya of Kama in V.E. 1146 (1090 A.D.)® and diCCorAmgtothePrabandha- 
cintdma.ii, he was in the confidence of Karna and Minaladevl.'^ From the 
same work it also appears that he also accompanied Jayasiiiiha in the last 
war of Dhara and managed to capture Dhara. At his suggestion a wooden 
sword instead of a real sword was given to Yasovarman. He was prime- 
minister then.® If the statement of the Prahandha-ciniamani is true Munjala 
must have lived a long life at least till 1135 A.D. His post of prime-minister- 
ship seems to be doubtful for we know that in the reign of Karna, Santu 
was the prime-minister and the other Mahdmdtyas after Santii were found 
discharging the duties of the office in the reign of Jayasiihha. It seems 
Mahdmatya might have been a mere title. 

Another colophon of the Jain MS informs us that in V.E. 1179 (1123 
A.D.) Asuka occupied the position of the chief minister.^ Jayasiihha at 
his suggestion took the pilgrimage to Satrunjaya.^^ The Prabhavaka- 
carita and Mudrita-kumudacandra state that Asuka was present at the 
debate between Digambar Kumudacandra and Devasuri.^^ 

A colophon of V.E. 1191 (1135 A.D.) informs us that Mahaitama 
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Gangala was in charge of the state affairs.^ His reference is also found in 
the context of the debate between Kumudacandra and Devasuri.^ This 
debate took place in V.E. 1081 and at that time Gaiigala was in charge of 
court or legal documents.^ 

We do not find the reference to the minister Dadaka in the Jain 
sources. His son Mahadeva was a general in the army and from a Jain 
colophon of V.E. 1208 it appears that he became the trusted minister of 
Kumarapala.^ 

Minister Udayana was in charge of the port of Cambay.® His role was 
comparatively less important. 

The commentator Siihhadcvagaiii of the Vdghhatalunkara informs us 
that the author Vagbhata was also the minister of Jayasiihha.® Mr. M. D. 
Desai, the author of the Jain Sahityano Itihas, refers to two more ministers, 
Ananda and his son Prthvipala.’ The fact that Prthvipala was the minister 
in the reign of Kumarapala is known from a colophon of a Jain MS, the 
Mallindtha^carita^ His father Ananda was also chief-minister who is 
referred to in the Pali record of V.E. 1201 . Chief-minister Prthvipala is 
said there to be the son of chief-minister Ananda.® 

The ministers J^antu, Munjala and Udayana built after their names 
Santu-vasahika, Munjala-vasahika and Udayana-vihara respectively. 

Identification of Jagadeva : The Jain prabandhas refer to one Jagadeva 
in the court of Jayasiiiiha. According to the Khti-kaumudl “he was a city 
warden of the Gurjaras. He guarded the city and no enemy dared to enter 
in it. Without him the Rdjyalaksmi of the Gurjaras happened to be in 
wretched condition.”^® This statement, however, does not clearly show 
either in whose reign he held that post or to which clan he belonged. The 
Prabandha-cinidmani says that Jagadeva was a Ksatriya and was respected 
by Jayasiihha. He was a hero of three qualities. He went to king Para- 
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mardi of Kuntala country, having left Siddharaja. He regarded the wife of 
Paramardi as his sister. He repulsed the attack of the king of Srimala who 
invaded the country of Paramardi.^ The Purdtana-prabandha-saiigraha 
refers to Jagadeva of the Paramara clan who was an associate of Jayasimha.* 
The Bardic tradition records Jagadeva as a Paramara, 

Among these conflicting references we have to decide as to who this 
Jagadeva was. We have shown elsewhere that Jagadeva the associate of 
Jayasiriiha could not be a Paramara ruler. His association with Paramardi 
tempts to suggest us that he must have been a man of Southern India. Pt. 
Bhagawanlal Indraji suggests that this Jagadeva might have been identical 
with the son of the sister of the Kadamba Jayakesi’s mother.^ 

This Jayakesi was the king of Goa and the nephew of queen Mayanalla, 
the mother of Jayasiiiiha Siddharaja. It is probable that he might have 
lived with Jayasiiiiha for some time and later on he might have gone to 
Calukya kingParama (Paramardi) Jagadekamalla (V.E. 1174 - 1206 ). Jaga¬ 
deva was the name of one of the vassals of this Calukya king. Jagadeva 
belonged to the Santara family and bore the title Tribhuvanamalla. He 
was in charge of Mahisfira Mandala (Mysore) and lived also in the reign of 
Taila III, the successor of Parama.^ 

This conjecture seems to have been true. Jagadeva of Santarakula 
might have come over to Patana in relation to queen Mayanalla. The 
Prabandha<intdma,n records him as Trividha Veera which may be taken as 
the synonym of Tribhuvanamalla. We have an inscription of Jagadeva 
dated V.E. 120 G, which indicates that after the death of Jayasiiiiha in V.E. 
1199 he went to the south in the service of Paramardi. In some respects, 
therefore, the statements of the Prabandha-cintamaiii are reliable.^ 

His religion : His family religion w^as ►^aivism but he had great respect 
for other religions also. He made a pilgrimage to Somanath, no doubt, but 
he also visited Raivataka and Satrunjaya, the two holy places of the Jains.® 
According to the Prabandha-cintamani he honoured and recognised all the 
branches of philosophy." He treated equally all the followers of different 

. 1 S/GM., I, pp. 114-116. 

® Ibid,, II, p. 25. 

® D. K. Sastri, Aiiihdsika SamSodhana, p. 62, 

® BG., I, Pt. I, p. 172 and Pt. II, p. 488. 

® A detailed discussion has been made in the Aiiihdsika Samiodhana (Gujarati) 
by D. K. Sastri under the head * Jagadeva Paramara,* pp. 51-64. 

® See supra p. 255. 
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religions. According to a Jain work of V.E. 1191 he had declared no injury 
to animals on the day of ekddaii etc.^ 

Eh popularity : Jayasiiiiha, as a ruler, loved his subjects very much. 
He went in disguise every day on his tours to know the complaints of his 
people and was very fond of mixing up with them. Several anecdotes are 
recorded by the Jain Prabandhas.^ He was a man of high character and 
was never allured by anybody’s wealth. He was generous too. Once he 
gave 16 lakhs to a rich man having 84 lakhs so that he might be able to hoist 
the flag of the rich man of a crore.^ His long reign was marked by an era 
named Simha started by him. His Atru inscription is dated in the year 14 
of this era. The Dvyasraya-kdvya also refers to this era.* 

Though enjoying a vast empire and long reign and all other kinds of 
favourable circumstances, Jayashi^ha was constantly tormented by the 
sorrow that he had no son. Several attempts of entreating the gods failed 
to give him a son. It is narrated in the chronicles that God Mahadeva 
himself told him that “ his brother Tribhuvanapala’s son Kumarapala 
should sit on his throne.’’^ The last days of Jayasiiiiha are described in the 
Dvydkaya-kdvya that Jayasimha, remembering the words of the god Soma- 
natha that Kumarapala was to succeed him after his death, tried self- 
realisation.® “Contemplating Paramesthins (supreme gods) he went to the 
city of Indra.”"^ According to the Purdtana-prahandha-sangraha after the 
death of Jayasiiiiha his sandals reigned for eighteen days.^ This shows that 
it took some time before the new king was elected. 

Kumarapala {ii44r-iiy4 A,D,) 

His parentage : All authorities are unanimous in stating Kumarapala’s 
accession after Jayasiibha, but he did not inherit it in the usual manner. 
Kumarapala was Jayasiihha’s near relative but we do not know why Jaya- 
siihha was averse to the succession of Kumarapala. According to the 
Dvyasraya-kavya Bhima had a son named Ksemaraja who was older than 

^ Dharmopadeiafndld of Vijayasiiiiha : 



2 SJGM., I, pp. 71 - 73 - 
^ Ibid,, p. 71. 

* GOS,, Mohardja-pafdjaya, Act 3, Kubera’s Palace. 

® R. C. Modi, Madhyakdllna Gujardtani Sdmdjika Sthiiti, pp, 76-77 
® D 7 ., Canto XV, Vs. 123-124: f mcqi® 3 etc. 

’ SJGM., II, p. 45 : 
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Kan;La. Ksemaraja, being of religious temperament, did not accept the 
throne and it naturally went to Karria. Ksemaraja had a son named Deva- 
prasada who was living under the care of Karria. After the death of Karria, 
leaving his son Tribhuvanapala under the patronage of Jayasiihha, he too 
died not long after Karna on Sarasvati. Jayasiihha treated Tribhuvanapala 
as his own son.^ Kumarapala was a son of this Tribhuvanapala. The frag¬ 
mentary Citorgadh stone inscription of Kumarapala also confirms the above 
statement.2 The genealogy of Kumarapala given by Somaprabhacarya in 
his Kumarapala-pratihodha also approves this.'^ 

The Prabandha-cintamani, however, gives a different version. Accord¬ 
ing to it Bhima married a prostitute named Cauladevi who was at Pattana, 
and was famous for her beauty and merit. Bhima placed her in his harem. 
Her son was Haripala, his son was I'ribhuvanapala and his son was Kumara¬ 
pala. As Kumarapala was of low birth, Siddharaja could not bear the idea 
of his inheriting the throne and was always on the look-out for an opportu¬ 
nity to compass his destruction.^ According to the same authority Siddha¬ 
raja had adopted as his son the prince named Cahadakumara who in the 
same work is called as the younger brother of the minister Bahada.^ From 
the Jain chronicles it appears that during the closing years of Jayasiiiiha^s 
reign his court was divided into two factions. 

His early days : The Ktmiarapdla-carita tells us that owing to his 
hatred of Kumarapala, Jayasiiiiha killed the latter’s father Tribhuvanapala 
and thus compelled Kumarapala to become a fugitive.^ Kumarapala, on 

1 DF., Canto V. 

2 EL, XX, p. 209. 

» GOS., XIV, p. 5. 

* SJGM., I, p. 77: 

jpTOW ’'T'TTsr . .cw^rrert JTffrmroFq- 
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the advice of his brother-in-law Kanhadadeva, wandered in distant countries 
for a long time. His adventurous early travels, however, are referred to by 
several authorities. According to the Puraia^ta-prabandha-sahgraha when 
Kumarapala left Anahillapura, through fear of murder, he was about twenty 
years old. He travelled in various parts of India and went on pilgrimage to 
Kedarnath seven times. He had to travel in disguise for thirty years. 
He proceeded to Anahillapura when he heard of Jayasiiiiha’s death in the 
shop of a shoemaker at Ujjayini.^ The Prabandha-cintdmani states: 

Kumarapala was so closely pursued that he was at last compelled 
to take shelter with the great minister Udayana at Cambay. The latter 
was persuaded to help Kumarapala in his escape by the prediction of 
the Jain monk Hcinacandra that Kumarapala would be crowned as a 
king in V.E. 1199 , on the second day of Kdrtika, on Sunday in the 
naksatra of Hasia. It is stated there that Kumarapala being astonished 
by this prediction said to the monk: “If this is true, then you shall 
be king and I will be the dust of your feet.'’ When Kumarapala made 
this promise, the hermit exclaimed, What have I to do with desire for 
a kingdom that leads to hell ? Let it be so. But you must be grateful 
and must not forget this speech and must always be devoted to the law 
of Jina.” Kumarapala reverently accepted this admonition and took 
leave of him.^ 

It is said when Kumarapala was pursued by the soldiers of Jayasimha 
he was helped in various ways by Hernacandra. The contemporary 
reference to his wandering, we have in the Moharaja-parajaya of Yasahpala 
wherein it is stated that “ He wandered all over the earth out of a sheer 
spirit of adventure.”^ The description of his wanderings is found in some¬ 
what greater detail in the Prabandha literature which seems more or less 
fictitious. 

^ SJGM„ II, p. 38 : I 

?i3: I 

* sjGM., I, pp. 77-78: ^ 
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His accession: According to the Kumdrapala-carita Jayasiihha died 
suddenly within seven days of the arrival of Kumarapala at AnahilapataDa.^ 
Certain scholars on the basis of this statement infer that there was some 
hand of Kumarapala and his party in the death of Jayasiiiiha.^ But, 
fortunately^ we have an eye-witness account in the form of a colophon of 
the Prakrt Jain work, Muni-suvratasvami-carita of ^ricandrastiri, which 
shows how a voluntary death was embraced by Jayasiihha by fasting.^ 

Another contemporary of Kumarapala, Somaprabhasilri, in his Kumdra- 
pdla-pratibodha, records the following account of his accession to the throne: 

When Jayasiihha went to heaven to make friends with the king 
of the gods, earth became sad as lotuses do when the sun sets. Then 
the ministers, who surpassed the teacher of gods— Brhaspali —in 
intelligence, seeing the kingdom without a protector began to converse 
like this (then follows the genealogy of Kumarapala from Bhima I): 
‘His (Tribhuvanapala's) son named Kumarapala is bright, of a pleasant 
face and like India in splendour. He is liberal, brave and a protector 
of the helpless. He is endowed with all royal qualities, therefore let us 
make him a king in deference to others possessing no merits.’ Thus 
consulting with one another and seeking unanimity with palmists and 
astrologers etc., Kumarapala was installed on the throne by the 
ministers. The whole world became satisfied.”^ 

According to Merutuiiga after Jayasiihha’s death Kanhadadeva made his 
forces ready for battle and played the part of a king-maker.^ It appears 
that including him there were three candidates for the throne. Kumarapala 
was at this time 50 years old. Once in power, he proved to be a vigorous 
and effective ruler. 

Merutunga tells us that “KumarapSla on account of his mature age and 
the discernment that he acquired by wandering about in foreign countries, 
himself held the reins of government and thereby gave offence to the old 
royal servants.” They planned to kill him, but he got the clue of this plot 
and dismissed those ministers to the city of Yama, He did not hesitate to 

‘ KC., Canto III, Vs. 446-448: _ 

» DHNL. II, V. 976. 

* GOS., LXXVI, Cat. of MSS. at Patan, pp. 314-333 : 

* GOS., XIV, Kumarapdla'Pratibodha, p. 5 * 

* SJGM., I, p. 78, par. 129. 
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punish even liis brother-in-law who was once instrumental in getting him 
the throne and who afterwards had become haughty and contemptuous. 
Kumarapala first gave him warning which he did not heed, then by the 
order of the king he was blinded and his limbs were broken by his athletes. 
After this most of his officers, taking the lesson that the king should not be 
taken lightly, submitted to him.* According to the same authority Cahada, 
the adopted son of Jayasimha, escaped and with a section of the royal army 
took service under the king of Sapadalaksa.^ The Kumsrapsla-carita informs 
us that Kumarapala, after his coronation, made Bhopalladevi his Patfarani 
and Udayana his chief minister.® This Udayana was, no doubt, the same man 
who had helped him to escape from the fury of Jayasiiuha at Cambay. 
Within two or three years of his early reign Kumarapala restored order 
in his kingdom, consolidated his power and its empire reached its zenith. 

Reign period : The Prahandha-cintamani gives him a reign of 31 years 
from V.E. 1199 to 1230 .* The Miral-i-Ahmadi assigns him a reign of 30 years 
and G months, while Ain-i-Akabari records only 23 years.® The Vicaraireni 
allots him a reign from 1199 to 1229 V.E.* The Bali inscription of his pre¬ 
decessor is dated V.E. 1200 .’ and the Nadalai stone inscription of Kumara¬ 
pala refers to his date V.E. 1228 ® and the Udaipur inscription of his suc¬ 
cessors Ajayapala is found bearing the date V.E. 1229 .® From these it 
appears that the Vicara'sreni and Prabandha-cintdmam do not represent the 
true tradition regarding the upper and lower limits of his reign. 

His conquests: His e-Ytensive conquests prove that Kumarapala was 
a great warrior like his predecessor. Hernacandra in his Saiiiskrt and Prakrt 
Dvydsraya-kdvya records an account of his several wars. In his Samskrt 
Dvydsraya-kdvya he refers to his two wars, one with king Aijija of Sapada- 
laksa and the other with Ballala of Malava. He states that looking at the 
energy and vigilance of their sovereign, neighbouring chieftains like those 

* Ibid., pp. 78-79 : ^ t:F 3 If 5 :Rm- 
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of Mahiyas (according to the commentary ruler of Godralia) and Rastriyas 
attended him.^ Then the king Aiiria with the other kings of the north 
arose suddenly against Kumarapala. Tlie commentary explains the reason 
of this sudden occurrence by saying that, after the death of Jayasiitiha, Appa, 
supposing the government to be new and Kumarapala to be weak, attacked 
him.* According to the Prabandha-cintdmani the king of Sapadalaksa was 
instigated to attack the frontiers of Gujarata by Cahada, the adopted son of 
Jayashhha. " Cahada, desiring to make war on Kumarapala, having won to 
his side all the officers in those parts with bribes, false honour and gift 
and bringing with him the king of the Sapadalaksa country with a 
formidable army, arrived on the borders of Gujarat.” Kumarapala en¬ 
countered the attack. It further relates that at first the position of Kumara¬ 
pala in the battle was serious. He observed his soldiers disobeying his 
orders, even his driver of the royal elephant refusing to follow him. He 
saw everywhere corruption in the army. But in the end, through his 
personal bravery and skill, he was able to overpower his enemy. Cahada 
was captured by his foot-man while Appa was wounded with an iron dart.® 

The Dvydirya-knvya states: “A secret emissary of Kumiirapala came 
and informed him that within a day Api.ia would be attacking the boundary 
of his kingdom. Some of Kumarapala’s former allies including Cahacla, the 
head of the elephant section of his army had joined the enemy and the king 
of Gonarda, that is Ballala, who was Kumarapala’s vassal, had also joined 
the enemy. The king curbing his anger considered the whole situation 
calmly and resolved upon his strategy. He sent his general, according to 
the commentary, a Brahmana by name Kakka against Ballala and himself 
marched against Aijija.^ 

On his way, at Mt. Arbud, Kumarapala was received by his vassal 
Vikramashfaha who treacherously wanted to kill Kumarapala. But Kumara¬ 
pala, due to his constant vigilance, saved his life.® 

1 DV., Canto XVI, V. 6 : 1 
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In the battle Cahada was taken prisoner and Antoraja was wounded. 
As a result the king of ^akambhari submitted and gave his daughter in 
marriage to Kumarapala.^ 

This victory over Arnoraja is also recorded in the Vasanta-vildsa,"^ 
V astupdla-Tejah-pdla-praiasti Sukfiakntikallolini ’Prahhdvaka-cariia,^ 
Kuniarapala-prahandhaP Prabandha-koiaP and Kumarapnla'-carita.^ 

This struggle with Anioraja is also supported by a Jain inscription from 
Citodagarha composed by Ramakirtb the head of Digambar Jains of 
V.E. 1207 {c, 1150 A.D.). According to this inscription, Sajjana the 
nayaka assisted Kumarapala in this war. This also shows that the country 
of Sapadalaksa, over which Arnoraja ruled, was devastated. Kumarapala 
with his victorious army then encamped at Salipiira near modern Citor in 
Udaipur District. He accompanied by his new father-in-law Arijoraja and 
his general Sajjana went to worship Samidesvara a Citor. He made there a 
gift of a village to the temple while the Daiulanayuka Sajjana donated an oil 
mill.® 

According to this inscription this war must have ended in V.E. 1207 
(c. 1150 A.D.), for a colophon of a Jain MS, the Plijavidhana^^ of V.E. 1208 
(A.D. 1151 ) among other titles of Kumarapala, refers to the title Praudha-- 
pralapa-nijahhiijavinirjiia, ranaiiganopatta, Sdkambharibhupdla, which must 
have been borne by Kum«arapala after this war. Several other colophons of 
Jain MSS mention this title in the following eloquent terms: Sapadalaksa- 
YaStra'vana-dahana-davanam}'^ Mahahavasangrama-nirvyu(iha pratijTid-prau- 
(lha \ nijabhujara idiiga \a~nirjiia Sakambharibhupala^'^ which remind us that 
the war with Arnonaja was an important one in the life of Kumarapala. 
In the inscri[)tions of Kumarapala as well as his vassals this battle has been 
recorded prominently.^^ 

^ DV., Canto XIX. Vs. 1-35. 

® GOS,, VII, III, 29. This work refers to the Cahamana king as king of 
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The later Jain writers differ in some minor details of this war. Accord¬ 
ing to the Kumarapala-carita of Jayasiihhasiiri, the cause of this war was an 
insult to Kumarapala’s sister, Devaladevi, by her husband Arijoraja, the 
ruler of Sapadalaksa country. She is said to have left the Cahamana 
kingdom and complained to her brother who invaded and defeated him, but 
at the end he again seated him on his throne.^ This statement, however, 
has no support. Moreover, I have elsewhere shown that the story of 
Devaladevi as a sister of Kuniarapala is mere creation of Jayasiihhasuri.® 
Kumarapala waged another war with the Malava ruler, Ballala. We 
are informed in the Dvyairaya-kavya that Ballala, the vassal of Kumarapala, 
had joined the enemy. He sent his general Kakka against Ballala. When the 
Caulukya king returned to his city a messenger from the general came and 
informed him that two of his vassals, Vijaya and Krsiiaka, proved treache¬ 
rous and joined the enemy. At the first stage it was felt that the army was 
almost corrupted. But thanks to the general’s ability that all turned well. 
The soldiers arranging themselves in the shape of “two-boat ” attacked the 
enemy whose army was in the shape of a half-boat, the other half being 
destroyed. The hero of Avanti the driver of whose elephant was killed, 
was thrown from his elephant by a group of five kings in the presence of the 
general. Ballala, however, was killed by some wicked Brahmaijas before 
the general could stop it.® Vijaya and Krsna, the two vassals of this 
statement, have been identified with the Guhila prince Vijayasimha of Mewar 
and Kelhana, the Cahamana of Nadola respectively by Chunnilal Modi. 
I have shown elsewhere the justification in the identification of Krsija with 
Kelharia,* but Vijaya of this statement cannot be identified with the Guhila 
Vijaya ( 1108-1116 A.D.) whose period falls quite earlier than Kumarapala. 
According to a Jain inscription at Mt. Abu, Yasodhavala, the Paramara 
of Abu, was also a military commander in this war.® The Vasanta-vilasa 
also confirms the victory of Kumarapala over Ballala.*’’ The Kirti-kaumudi 
informs us that Ballala was beheaded by Kumarapala.’ 

1 KC., Chapter IV, Vs. 170 ff. 

* See infra under ‘ his family.’ 

® DP., Canto XIX, Vs. 95-126. 

^ Samskrta Dvydiraya-kavyama Madhyakdllna Gujaratani Sdmdjika Sthiii, 
p. 40 ; see supra p. 156. 
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The above statements of the Jain chroniclers are strikingly confirmed 
by the Veraval inscription of Bhava-Brhaspati (A.D. 1169 ) which refers to 
Kumarapala as a lion to jump on the heads of (those) elephants — Ballala, 
the king of Dhara.* I have elsewhere shown who this Ballala was, and how 
he came to Malava.* 

From the Prabhuvaka-carita we know that on his return from the 
conquest of Sapadalaksa, Kumarapala came to Candravati and punished 
Vikramasiiiiha, a feudatory, for his disloyalty. He imprisoned the ruler and 
gave his principality to his nephew Yasodhavala, son of Ramadeva,® who 
helped him in the war against Ballala. The Kunisrapala-carila also supports 
this statement.* 

Apart from these wars in quick succes.sion Kumarapala waged two more 
wars. The one was with Mallikarjuna, the ruler of Kaunkaya (Koiikaya), 
and the other was against Sumbara, the chief of Surastra. As regards the 
first war we have a contemporary account in the Prakrt Dvyssraya-kavyaP 
It states that on one occasion Sandhivigrahika reported to the king his 
success in the war with Mallikarjuna of Koiikaiia. He also sent fulsome 
description of the chosen ranks of the Konkaya army. He referred to his 
bravery which would make one forget the valour of the famous fifty-two 

horses. He further stated the name of the capital city as Thana (modern 

Thana near Bombay) from which the enemy came out riding his elephant. 
Then a bloody war ensued between the hostile armies. The enemy’s 

elephant was pierced by the arrows of the Gurjaras, so also the lotus-like 

head of the Lord of Koiikaya was cut off by the soldiers and so on. He 
concluded : “ You have earned the royal power of Koiikaya consisting of seven 
departments. Thus enjoying the south, you are joined to the Sri of 6iina- 
gara, Tilaiigaand Kanci.”* We have further proof of this war from theLuya 
temple inscription of Mt. Abu (V.E. 1 ‘ 287 ). It states that, when DhSravarsa 
inflamed with anger held his ground in the battlefield, the wives of the 
Lord of Koiikaya shed drops of tears from their lotus-like eyes.^ The 
chronicles, however, do not mention Dharavarsa’s name in this connection. 


1 BI., pp. 180-93. 

* See supra, pp. 113-14. 
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The later Prabandhas describe this elaborately.^ The Prahandha-cintdmani 
throws more light on this episode. It relates that once Kumarapala heard 
a bard bestowing on the king of the country of Kohkar;a the biruda of 
Rdja-pitamaha, Deeply indignant he looked round the [assembly and, 
finding Amrabhata (also known as Ambada, a son of the prime-minister 
Udayana) willing to lead an army to destroy that semblance of a king, 
appointed the general of the army and despatched him with all his chief- 
tains.2 Somaprabhasuri, a contemporary author, confirms this information 
of the Prabandha-cintdmani by saying that Kumarapala used to win victories 
even with Vanija generals of the army like Ambada.® Ambada marched to 
Korikaria without any break and encamped on the further bank of the 
river Kanavini. Then he was suddenly attacked and put to flight by 
Mallikarjuna. Ambada returned feeling disgraced, but on his request 
Kumarapala sent him a new army and other samantas, Ambada now 
crossed the river by planning a bridge across it and when the unequal fight 
began Ambada carefully spotted Mallikarjuna and approached him. He 
managed to mount Mallikarjuna’s elephant and threw him down, when 
other samanias or chiefs where engaged in looting the city, he cut off the 
head of Mallikarjuna and wrapped it in gold and, after establishing the 
authority of Caulukya sovereign, presented it to his lord at A^ahillapur. 
Kumarapala, thereupon, conferred the title Rnja-pitamaha on Ambada.^ 
According to the Prthvhaja-vijaya Mallikarjuna was killed by Cahaniana 
Somesvara, who was at that time living at Kumarapala’s court.^ This 
Mallikarjuna has been rightly identified with the Silahara prince of that 
name for whom we have inscriptions dated 6aka 1078 (A.D. 1156 ) and 1082 
(A.D. 1160 ) respectively. That these fiilaharas generally bore this title 
^ Rilja-pitdmaha\^ is also known from the history. Pt. Bhagawanlal conjec- 

^ PC., Hem-suri-pra ; V. 723, 724; KC\ of Jayasimha, Canto IV, Vs. 455 - 531 ; 
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tures that this war must have taken place between 1160 and 1162 A.D.. for 
Mallikarjuna’s successor Aparaditya has his inscription of the date of Saka 
1084 (A.D. 1162 ).^ But his inference is not correct, for we have one colophon 
of the Jain MS named Pfthmcandra-carita of V.E. 1212 (A.D. 1165 ) which 
gives Kumarapala a title ‘Karnafarsyamanamardanakaram.^ This title 
shows that Kumarapala must have won the victory over Mallikarjuna before 
V.E. 1212 (1155 A.D.) 

The above-mentioned three wars find their mention in the contemporary 
Jain literature, as well as in the epigraphs and colophons of the Jain MSS. 
But the war with the king of Surastra is found mentioned in the later Pra- 
bandhas only. The Prabandha-cintamani states that this war was led by the 
prime minister Udayana. It is said that at first Udayana went to worship 
the feet of Lord Ksabha on the Vimala mountain and sent all the heads of 
provinces to march on ahead of him. “After that, he marched on and 
reached the encampment of his army, and an engagement took place with 
that hostile chief. As the king’s force was defeated by his enemies, the 
great Udayana himself rose up to fight. Then his body was mangled by the 
blows of the enemy and he was carried to his quarters weeping bitterly. 
Seeing his end near he expressed his desire for the temple of 6atrunjaya to 
be restored, for which a satisfactory assurance was given to him.® 

The Prabandha-ciniamani states that Kumarapala’s brother named 
Kirtipala went to encounter the king of Saurastra. Udayana went to held 
him with an army from Cambay. In this war Udayana was mortally 
wounded. He had cherished a desire of erecting the temple of Adinatha of 
stone at Satrunjaya which at that time was made of wood. He, therefore, 
could not breathe his lost. On Kirtipala's assurance that his son Vagbhata 
would fulfil his desire, he expired peacefully. Accordingly Vagbhata res¬ 
tored the temple in V.E. 1213 .* The Kumarapala-carita of Jayasiifahasuri 
describes that in this battle the army of Udayana was defeated and in the 
dual Udayana killed the king of Saurastra and gave the throne to his son. 
Minister Udayana, while returning, fainted in the way, but regaining his 
consciousness he expressed his desire to restore the temple of ^atrunjaya 
before other feudatories which was fulfilled afterwards by his sons in V.E. 
1211 .® 

* Ibid., p. 295. 

® SJGM., XVIII. p. 107. 

» SJGM., I, 86-87. 

* lUd., XIII, HemacandrasUri-carilath, Vs. 430-450 and 762-64. 

® KC., VIII, Vs. 477-520 and 642. 
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Who was this king of SauraStra ? The various MSS of the Prabandha- 
cintdmani give several variants of his name such as Saunsara, Sausara, 
Susara and Suriibara.^ The PrabMvaka-carita refers to his name as Nava- 
gharia.2 The Kamdrapdla-carUa names him as Samarasa.*^ Pt. Bhagawanlal 
suggests that the SuraStra chieftain was possibly some Gohalvad Mehra 
chief, and he may have belonged to the family of Abhira Ciidasama chiefs of 
Junagarh who had been giving trouble to the Caulukyas since the days of 
Mularaja.^ 

'I'his war must have been fought before V.E. 1209 (A.D. 1152 ), for we 
know from the Sundha hill stone inscription, which is no doubt a Jain 
authority, that Naddilla Cahamana Alhana helped Kumarapala in sup<^ 
pressing a revolt in mountainous parts of (Girau Saurdsfre)/^ 

A Kiradu inscription of Alhana of V.E. 1209 (A.D. 1152 ) informs us that 
Alhana 'by the grace of his sovereign Lord Mahdrdjddhird ja Paramahhatfdraka 
Kumdrapdla' had obtained a principality consisting of Kiradu in Jodhpur 
division, Raddhada and 6iva in Marwar when Mahadeva the Nagara Brah- 
mai;a was the prime minister at Patan.® Pt. Bhagawanlal calculates that 
this war must have taken place some time in 1149 A.D. (V.E. 1205 ) on the 
ground of the Jaina Prabandhas wherein it is stated that the repairs of the 
temple of ftatruhjaya as wished by Udayana were finished in V.E. 1211 
(A.D. 1154 ).’ It seems that the repairs must have started four or five years 
back from the date of restoration. 

The chroniclers of Gujarata as well as the epigraphs of the Caulukyas 
record only the victories of their kings and maintain silence about their 
defeats. Some of the facts, however, we may know from the records of the 
neighbouring kings. A Jain inscription from Bijolia of Someswara dated 
V.E. 1220 records that the Cahamana Vigraharaja, the son of Arnoraja, 
invaded the Naddfila Cahamana Alhana, devastated Naddiila and burnt 
Jabalipura.® This inscription indicates that Vigraharaja had retaliated for 
the former defeat of his father Anjoraja, and since Kumarapala was a 
powerful ruler, he instead of attacking him, attacked his feudatory Alhana. 

The Prakrt section of Dvydsraya-kdvya also records briefly the exploits 

1 S/GM., I, p. 86 , fn. 5. 

2 Ibid,, XIII, p. 198; V. 431: 

3 KC„ Vlir, V. 475 * 

^ BG., I, Pt. I, p. 186. 

® EL, XT, p. 70 

« EL, IX, p. 68. 

’ BG., I, Pt. I, p. 186. 

« El,, XXVI, p. 84-112, V. 21: IkIT etc. 
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of Kumarapala’s army in other parts of the country. Several princes of 
other countries tendered submission to Kiimaiapala. They were the princes 
of Javana, Kanyakubja, Varaijasl, Magadha, Gauda, Dasanja, Cedi, Ma¬ 
thura and finally the king of Jangala, the Turuska ruler Mohammada and 
the emperor of Delhi.^ 

Jayasiiiihasuri also in the KumaraptlLi-cayitu gives an elaborate descrip¬ 
tion of his dtgvijayu. Pie indicates in a poem the limits of Kuniarapala’s 
digvijaya upto the Ganges in the east, the Vindhyas in the south, Sindhu in 
the west and the Turuska (land) in the north.- Within these limits during 
his victorious campaign he subdued the princes of Javalipura (Jalor ), 
Sapadalaksa, Kurumandala, Madhyadesa, Malava, Pancala, Abhira-visaya, 
Vindhya area. Lata, Saurasfra, Kaccha, Pancanada, Multan and the Saka 
country.* Though the statement seems to be exaggerated, we however, 
know that some of them were really subdued by Kumarapala. We liavc in 
connection with the Candellas described a war with king Madanavarma 
whose territory extended upto Dasarna and who in his old age fought a 
battle with Kumarapala at Dasarna. The Prabhavaka-carita also records 
this war. It states that the king of Kalyai.ia-kataka once proceeded to attack 
Kumarapala but he died on the way.^ The Prabandha-cintdmam mentions 
one invasion by a Dahala king named Karna against Kumarapala. The 
report of this invasion took Kumarapala surprise and he was in a state of 
total harassment, knowing not what to do. P>ut as Kan.ia was marching by 
night, seated on the forehead of an elephant, eyes closed in sleep, a gold 
chain that he wore on his neck was caught in a banyan tree and he was 
hanged to death.''' 

If this story is true king Karna must be the Dahala Kalacuri Gaya 
Kanja who ruled about 1151 A.D. But we have no epigraphical evidence for 
this story. 

From the statements of the Dvyaiyaya-kavya and Kumdrapdla-carita it, 
however, appears that in the time of Kumarapala Gurjara empire was of 
considerable extent and the king enjoyed a vider influence over a large part 
of the country as never known before. 

^ /V. DV,, Canto VT, Vs. 7^-106. 

2 KC., IV, V. 117: I 

II 

See also K. Py. i llnnacandya, Mahdvlra-carita : XII, 52 ; Stikftaknli- 
kdlolini [COS,, X), V. Go. 

* KC., IV, 1-118. 

^ See supra p. 68. 

SJGM., I, p. 92. 
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Most of the inscriptions belonging to Kumrirapala's reign discovered 
uptil now are those of his ssmantas or vassals. The Mangrol inscription of 
V.E. 1202 (A.D. 1146 ) refers to Muluka fof Gohila family as Kumarapala’s 
vassal .1 The two Kiradu inscriptions dated respectively V.E. 1205 (A.D. 1149 ) 
and V.E. 1218 (A.D. 1162 ), inform us that Somesvara of the Paramara 
family was his feudatory chief.® From the Tejahpala temple inscription 
at Mt. Abu of V.E. 1218 (A.D. 1162 ) we know that Yasodhavala andDhara- 
varsa Paramara family were under his suzerainty.® Kelhapa and Kirtipala 
of the Cauhai,ia family were Kumarapala’s smtantas* 

The above account gives us some idea about the extent of the Giirjara 
Empire at the time of Caulukya Kumarapala. 

His ministers ; After his accession, Kumarapala, according to the 
Prahandha-cintsmaai, appointed his benefactor Bahada (Vagbha(a), the son 
of Udayana, as his first prime minister,® but the later writers such as 
Jayasiiiihasuri,® Jinamaijclanagani’ and other Prahandha writers state that 
Udayana was raised to the prime ministership and his son Bahada was 
appointed as a minister in charge of various royal duties. Unfortunately, 
regarding the prime ministership of Udayana, we have no reference in the 
contemporary or early literature. Bahada was, no doubt, a minister 
according to the Dvyisraya-kdvya.^ The Naclol copper plate of V.E. 1213 
also confirms this,* but there is no mention either in the contemporary 
literature or in epigraphs. We know also another Vagbhata as the author of 
an alanksra treatise, who flourished in the reign of Jayasiiiiha Siddharaja. 
The commentator on his work calls him as a son of Soma.*® According to 

* BI., pp. 158-60. 

® Nahar — Jaina Lekha-saiigraha, Pt. T, pp. 252-53; 

See also El., XX, Appendix, p. 47. No. 372 ; 

BI., pp. 172-73. 

* El., VIII, p. 216. V. 3b. 

* See supra pp. 156-160. 

® SJGM., I. p. 70: ipT »TjrT- 

I 

* KC., Canto II, V. 476. 

’ K. Pra., p. 34: JpwtWRgi ?:i?rr 

" DV., Ciinto XX, Vs. 91-92. 

» lA., 1912, p. 203: _1 

*« Kavyamdla, No. 48. Commentary on V. 148 and Vs, 45, 76, 81, 85, 125, 
132 etc. 
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the Prabh&vaka-carita he constructed a Jain temple in V,E. 1178.* The 
religious activities of Udayana’s son, Bahada or Vagbhata, are elaborately 
narrated in the Prabhavaka-carita^ as well as in the later Prabandhas, 

Amrabhata or Amhada was the other minister of Kumarapala about 
whom we know from the Dvyasraya-kavya and Kumnrapala-pratibodha that 
he invaded Koiikaiia and killed Mallikarjuna.® He was most probably the 
son of Udayana and brother of Bahada from his step-mother. 

Udayana’s third son was Cahada who was also a minister of Kumara¬ 
pala. According to the Prabandha-cintsmani he was in charge of the inva¬ 
sion over the Sapadalaksa country.* The Udayapur inscription of V.E. 1222 
mentions one Cahada who was in charge of the military in Malava.® 

Apart from these, some of the ministers are known from the Jain 
(colophons). A colophon of the Jain MS entitled Pujsvidhana, 
informs that in V.E. 1208 one Mahadeva was the prime minister of Kumara¬ 
pala.® The Kiradn stone pillar inscription of the date V.E. 1209 also refers 
to Mahadeva as in charge of the signet, the seal, etc.’ The Bali inscription 
dated 1210 V.E. also confirms the statement.® According to the Ujjain 
fragmentary stone inscription of Jayasiiiiha, dated 1195 V.E. (c. 1138 A.D.), 
Malava was ruled at this time by Mahadeva, the son of Dadaka of the 
Nagara race. His father, according to the same inscription, was also prime 
minister of Jayasimha, ‘the keeper of the seal at Apahilapataka.’* This 
shows that Mahadeva may have been the prime minister from the very begin¬ 
ning of Kumarapala’s reign, to V.E. 1216. It also appears from the above- 
mentioned Nadol copper plate that, from V.E. 1216 to V.E. 1218, Bahada 
may have been functioning as the prime minister. From a colophon of the 
Kalpacurni dated V.E. 1218 {c. 1161 A.D.) we know that another prime 
minister, by name Yas'odhavala, was in charge of the signet, the seal etc.*® 
The Udayana stone inscription of the reign of Kumarapala dated V.E. 1220 
(A.D. 1163) also refers to the Mahsmstya Yas'odhavala as managing the 

* SJGM., XITI, p. 173, Vs. 67-73 in the Vadidevasilri-cariiam. 

® Ibid., Hemactindrasun-cariiam, pp, iy9-2ii. 

® See supra p. 270. 

* SJGA/., p. 9-»: qfcf 

.... I 

® lA., XVIII, p. 344 ; HIG., Ft. II. No. 151. 

« SJGM., XVIIT, p. loC. 

’ HIG., Ft. II, No. 148. 

* Ibid., Ill, No. 149 A. 

» Ibid., Ill, No. 144 A.; lA., XLII, p. 258. 

*» S/GM.. XVIII. p. 109. 
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affairs of the state.^ According to another colophon of Jnatd-Dharma 
Kathadisadanga-prakarma, dated V.E. 1225 (c. 1108 A.D.), a Mahsmdtya 
Kumarasiiiiha was in charge of the state affairs.^ This Kurnarasiihha is 
referred to as one of the seven sons of minister Bahacla in the Girnar frag¬ 
mentary stone inscription.^ From the two other prasastis we know that 
Mahattama Vadhfiyana^ and Sjimanta^ were the ministers in V.E. 1227 and 
1228 respectively. A colophon of Apabhraiiisa work Mallindha-cariu refers 
to prime minister Prthvipala.® This minister repaired the Vimala Jain 
temple of Mt. Abu.’ Among other ministers Kapardi is mentioned in the 
Prabandha-cintamani, It is said that at his suggestion Kumarapala, even at 
the age of fifty, learnt Saihskrt grammar. Kapardi was also a friend of 
Hemacandra.^ When Vagbhata (Bahada) was attending to the building of 
the temple at ^5atrunjaya near which he founded a town named after him, 
he gave the charge of his post to this Kapardin.-^ Kapardi was one of those 
persons who accompanied Kuniarapala in his pilgrimage. He is called 
Bhaiiiidgdrika Kapardin by the Piirdtana-pyahandha-sahgraha}^ In the 
Prabandha-kosa of Rajasekhara he is stated to have been a leader amongst 
poets and donors.^^ Kapardin was given the post of prime ministership by 
Ajayapala, the successor of Kumarapala. Even though warned by Maruka 
who knew the significance of omens, he accepted the post. He was later on 
arrested and killed by Ajayapala in his palace. 

It seems that these numerous ministers were all in charge of various 
departments of the provinces and they were called ministers and sometimes 
were made prime ministers. Some of them also held posts of generals and 
led the armies during wars. 

His generals : About Kumarapala’s generals we have also some informa¬ 
tion. The Dvyasraya-kavya mentions the Gurjara-BrahmasenanI, whom the 

1 M., XVriT, p, 3.S3. 

2 SJGM,, XVni, p. no. 

3 HIG., Ill, No. 208. 

« SJGM., XVIll, p. no. 

^ Ibid,, p. III. 

« GOS , XXXVIl, p. 79. 

’ Arbuda Prabandha Jain Lekha-sandoha, Pt. II, p. 30, No. 72, V.E. 1200. 

« SJGM., I, pp. 88-89: 

» SJGM., I, p. 87. 

10 Ibid,, II, p. 43- 

Ibid., VI, p. 48 : gqf 1 

Ibid., I. p. 96. 
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commentator Abhayatilakagani identified with Kakka. He crushed the 
rebellion of Ballfila.^ A jain inscription from Citorgarh composed by Digam- 
bara Kamakirti refers to Dandandyaka Sajjanawho accompanied Kumara- 
pala in his expedition against Anaka.^ This Sajjana is probably the same 
as was appointed the governor of Saurastra by Jayasiihha and according to 
the Vwidha Tirtha-kalpa built a temple on Girnar mountain in V.E. 1186 
(A.D. 1129).3 If he be the same person he must have been very old at the 
time of Kumarapala’s expedition. According to the colophon of the 
PHhvuandra-carita of the date V.E. 1212 (c. 1155 A.D.) there was a power¬ 
ful general by name Vosari, who was ruling the region of Lata between the 
rivers Mahi and Dairiaiia with full rights.^ He was by caste a Brahmaija 
and was once the companion of Kumarapala in the time of his distress. In 
the days of his fugitive life he followed Kumarapala like a shadow and 
wandered with him through villages and forests. It is said in the Praban- 
dhas regarding Kumarapala’s life that, after accession, Kumarapala appoint¬ 
ed him as a great general to rule over Lata country.® We, however, do not 
find his name either in any contemporary literature or in epigraphs. From 
a Jain inscription of V.E. 1218 found at Ghaijerava® we hear of Danda- 
ndyaka Vaijalladcva of Kumarapala. He is also known as Vaija or 
Vajayaladeva. We have two other inscriptions about him of the dates 
V.E. 1210 and 1210 from Bhatunda and Bali (both in Jodhpur division) 
respectively.'^ He was ruling over Naddfila territory which belonged to the 
feudatory Cahamana family. According to an inscription of Ajayapala 
Caulukya, dated V.E. 1231 , he is mentioned as a Muhamainlalesvara ( Gover¬ 
nor) ruling over Narmaddtata, i.e.. Lata countiy.^ We also know from the 
Jain sources some of the important personages, such as Purohits like 
Savvadeva, Somesvara and Amiga, an astrologer like India and a man in 
charge of charitable institutes like Abhayakumara.® 

His amrt: In the court of Kumar.ipaki besides his ministers, genrra\ 
and feudatories, there were several religious teachers scholars, poets and 


^ DV., XIX. V. 125. 

2 el, II, p. 42^. 

SJGM., X. p. 0. 
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wealthy men. Foremost among the scholars was Jain monk Hemacandra- 
He carried on multifarious religious activities with his headquarters at 
Apahilapataka. Round him was a circle of eminent scholars. Most of 
them were his pupils. Poet Ramacandra, who wrote several works, was his 
chief pupil. Poet ftripala and his son Siddhapala also were the eminent 
poets of the time.^ 

His religion and reforms : In his Dvydsraya-kdvya Hemacandra states 
that soon after the wars were over Kumarapala prohibited killing of 
animals in Gujarat. The king published the edict to protect animals^ and 
he gave up the custom of confiscating the property of those who died with¬ 
out leaving behind an heir.^ Later on he rebuilt the temple of {^iva at 
Kedara, or Kedaranatha in Garhw^aP and at Devapattana in Kathiawar.*^ 
He erected two temples of Parsvanatha, one at Anahilavada and another at 
Devapattana named Kumaravihara.® The last two events of Kumarapala's 
reign mentioned in the Dvydsraya-kdvya are the building of a temple of ftiva 
in Anahilavada"^ and the foundation of a new era after his name.^ The 
Mahdv'ira^cari/a of Hemacandra states that, after the acquaintance with 
the great teacher Hemacandra, he heard with great delight the noble 
sermon about the law from his lips and then he took the minor vows and 
strove for their fulfilment and so on.® These statements clearly show that 
Kumarapala was inclined towards the Jainism. The later P.rabandhas, 
however, claim that Kumarapala gave up Saivism to embrace Jainism. The 
conversion of the king is allegorically mentioned as his marriage with 
princess KrpasiindarT, i,e., the beautiful Mercy, the daughter of Dharmaraja 
and Viratidevi. According to the quotation of Jinamandana from the 
Mohardja-pardjaya this marriage took place in V.E. 121 ( 3 , Marga, Sudi 2 .^® 
Since the Mohardja-pardjaya was written a few years after the death of 

1 M, D. Deasi, Jain Sdhiiyuno Itihds, Pt. Ill, Chapters 4-7. 

* DV.. Canto XX, Vs. 5-37; nqg ^ 1 

® Ibid., Vs. 38-88 ; gnt grW |:r?r I 
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* Ibid., Vs. 90-93. 
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» Canto XII, Vs. 45-96. 
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Kumarapala between V.E. 1229 and 1232, this date, therefore, must be 
taken as authentic. We may also add to this that Kumarapala received the 
title Paramairavaka, i.e,, the most eager hearer of the Jain doctrine. This is 
known from colophon of the MS of a Jain work named Jnatadharma-kathd and 
also from the Ratnacnds-kathn, which was written five years later in 
1221 (1164 A.D.).^ The Jalor inscription of the same year calls KumarapSla 
Paramarhata.^ The Moharaja-parnjaya specially emphasises Kumarapala’s 
prohibition of the four vyasanas and abolition of the rule by which the 
property of those who died heirless w^as confiscated by the statc.^ It states 
that the king through his dandapasikas suppressed the people who had exces¬ 
sive indulgence in gambling, meat-eating, wine-drinking, butchery, robbery 
and adultery. But it is strange that prostitution does not find mention 
among these sins.^ Gambling, it appears, was very common amongst the 
nobles, princes and general public. The names of five kinds of gambling are 
given in the Mohardja-pardjaya, viz,, (i) Ambhiya, (ii) Ndlaya, (iii) Catti- 
ranga, (iv) Aksa and (v) Varada. Severe punishments were prescribed for 
the habitual gamblers; for instance some had their hands, feet and ears 
chopped off; of others the eyes were removed and of some all the limbs 
were to be cut off.^ The same authority, referring to the names of the 
men of the highest families amongst the habitual gamblers, shows that 
gambling was deeply rooted at that time in the society and was resulting 
in certain bad consequences. We are further told in that connection that 
certain persons were so much addicted to gambling that they did not stop 
even if their father, mother, or any other relatives died. According to the 
same authority the various sects like the Kaul, Kapalika, Rahamana, 
Ghatacataka and Mari were indulging in animal slaughter.® 

The great portion of the Kumdrapdla-pratibodha of Somaprabha, 
another contemporary work, describes the Jain teaching given to the king 
by Hemacandra and sets forth Kumarapala’s prohibiting the slaughter of 
animals, meat-eating, gambling and prostitution. The most interesting 
effect of Jain teaching on the king was his withdrawal of the right of 
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the state to confiscate the property of those who died childless ( mrla-dhand- 
faharam-nisedha.^ The Vasanta-vildsa also refers to this edict.^ 

The Prahandha-cintamain records that the king assumed the title of 
*Paramarhata' after listening to the teachings of Mahavira; that he requested 
Hemacandra to write some of the scholarly works for him; that he got 
erected 14,140 Jain temples and that he accepted the twelve vows of 
Jainism.® 

Jayasiiiihasuri in the Kunidrapdla-carita describes the religious zeal of 
Kumarapala in six cantos.* He states that on the advice of Hemacandra he 
first gave up eating meat and drinking wine^ and at the instance of the 
monk he went to Somanath accompanied by him (Hemacandra) and wor¬ 
shipped Siva; Hemacandra then caused Siva to appear and praise the Jain 
religion. As a result of this Kumarapala accepted the abhaksaniyama and 
fixed his mind on Jainism. It further records the religious discourses between 
the king and the sage and final acceptance of Sraddha-dharma from 
Hemacandra and prohibition of non-injury of beings in his kingdom.® The 
same authority informs us that the order became effective in Surastra, Lata, 
Malava, Abhira, Medapata, Meru and even in SapadalakBadesa.’ The 
decree was enforced with such regour that a merchant of Sapadalaksa for 
killing a louse that was sucking his blood like a raksasa, was arrested like a 
thief and compelled to give up all his property for the foundation of a 
sanctuary for lice {Yukdvihdra),^ The slaughter of goats on NavarMras 
was restricted and the king even sent ministers to Kasi to suppress injury to 
animals. The king also went to various Jain sacred places on pilgrimage 
and established caityas and temples and offered various donations. In 
the tenth section of the above work we are told that he conferred upon 'his 
Guru the title of Kalikdla-sarvajna^ and, after selecting Ajayapala as his 
successor, died soon after Hemacandra's death. The above-described 
statements are amply corroborated by those of the other Prabandhas. 
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We, however, have no information from the epigraphs of Kumarapala 
that he actually prohibited killing of animals, but from the two inscription 
of his feudatories, we have some information. The undated inscription of 
Girijadcvl, the queen of Punapaksadeva, the feudatory of Kumarapala of 
Naddfila, prohibits only killing on the 11th, 14th and 15th of every month.' 
In a similar inscription of 1153 A.D. found at Kiradu, Alhaiiadeva, the 
viceroj 7 of Kumarapala prohibits killing of life on 8 th, 11th and 14th of every 
month on a penalty of five drammas 'in ordinary cases and one dramma in 
the case of a servant of the king.* 

Despite his devotion to Jainism, Kumarapala did not completely forget 
the old cult of his family. In Dvydsraya-kdvya Hemacandra himself speaks of 
the restoration of the temple of Sivakedaranatha, and of Somanatha following 
the proclamation of the law of protection and also of the building of a Kumara- 
palesvara in Anhilavad, built at a still later time after the construction of 
the Kumaraviharas (Jain temples) in Anhilavad and in Devapattaiia.* 
The reasons behind the erection of KumarapalesvaraJ are very peculiar. 
Mahadeva, says Hemacandra, appeared himself to Kumarapala in a dream, 
announced to him that he was satisfied with his services and expressed his 
desires to reside in Anhilavad.^ From these facts one can conclude that 
Kumarapala despite all his devotion to Hemacandra and despite his adoption 
to the Jain faith, never totally denied help to the Saivites. He might have 
forced them to give up their bloody sacrifices but he permitted the temple 
priests and the ascetics to their allowances from the royal treasury. There 
must, have been times when he again drew nearer to Saiva faith and 
worshipped Siva as well as Jina. Such wavering and such mixing of faiths 
is not unusual in India and such things have happened in old times to 
other kings also, who had attached themselves to heterodox sects, as, for 
example, Harsavardhana, the well-known king of Kanoj.^ 

The court of Kumarapala was adorned not only by the Jain ministers 
like Udayana Bahada and Jain monk Hemacandra and so on, but also equally 
well by Saiva minister Kapardin and 6 aiva teacher Devabodhi. The latter 
is supposed to have been a spiritual adviser to Kumarapala even after his 
conversion. From the old habits of the king it appears that he could not 

' HIG., Ft. Ill, No. 155 A, p. 178 . 

“ Ibid., Ft. II. No. 148 , pp. 48 - 49 . 

* See supya p. 279 . 

* DV., Canto XX, V. loi : 

3 etc. 

‘ SJGM., XI. Life of Hemacandra. p. 46 . 
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leave his earlier association with Saivite ascetics. In the words of Biihler 
we may say that it is the peculiar tendency of Indian character to reconcile 
sharp contradictions in different religious systems by conceiving and ex¬ 
plaining the same as merely various forms of the same fundamental truth. 
In the twelfth century we may see that the Brahmanical gods of Trinmrti 
were identified with the Jinas and that probably Hemacandra himself made 
use of an identification in the beginning of his attempts at Kumarapala’s 
conversion to his doctrine. It was then quite natural that his convert after¬ 
wards worshipped Siva along with Jina. We may perhaps also asssume that 
Hemacandra fully concurred in that, for otherwise he could have hardly 
described so impartially the Saivite temples built by his patron and pupil,^ 

Moreover, the Udayapur stone pillar inscription of V.E. 1222 (IIGO A.D.)^ 
and the Veravala stone inscription of Bhava Byhaspati of V.E. 1225 (A.D. 
1169)3 describe him as a devotee of Siva. Fortunately, a colophon of a 
Jain MS JndtddharniakathMi-sadahga-vivaram (V.E. 1225) also supports the 
above view of the two epigraphs by stating the title Umdpaiivaralahdha-prasada,^ 

From the above-narrated circumstances it appears that Hemacandra 
did not offer any serious opposition to Kumarapala’s J^aivite tendencies and 
could not wholly lure Kumarapala away from ^aivism, but he succeeded to 
some extent in inducing him to observe constantly the most important Jain 
vows and in exerting a great influence over the government. Giijarata did 
not, of course, become a Jain empire in the sense that the majority of its 
population were converted to Jainism. But the edicts against the killing of 
animals, against spirituous drink, against gambling were successfully enforced 
and, thus, some of the most important tenets of Jainism came to be rooted 
into the life of everyone.'^ 

His family: Regarding the family and relatives of Kunuivapala we 
learn that he had two brothers, by name Mahipala and Kirtipala, perhaps, 
elder than he was.® The later Prabandhas like the Pnrdtana-prabandha- 
saiigraha and the Kunidrapdla-prabandha refer to his sister."^ We have 
already seen that his brother-in-law Kanhadadeva was the king-maker,® 
but regarding his second sister early Prabandhas arc silent. We find among 

^ Ibid., pp. 46-~47* 

3 lA., XVIII, pp. 343-44. 

3 HIG., Pt. II, No. 155 , P- 

• SJGM., XVIII, p. no. 

® SJGM., XI, p. 47. 

• Kumdrapdla-prabandha, p. i 8 . 
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the later prabandha literature and in Jayasiihha's Kumdrapula-carita an 
interesting story about Devaladevl. It is said that Devaladevi was married 
to Cahamaiui king Arnoraja. She was a devotee of the Jain monks. Once 
in the dice-playing he said in a joke that he was killing bald-headed monks. 
Probably his intention was to mock the Jain monks. This occurrence en¬ 
raged Devaladevl and she asked him never to utter the word ‘kill’ because 
his brother had stopped killing totally. But this simple talk developed into 
a hot dispute and Devaladevi feeling insulted left the Cahamana kingdom. 
The event caused a war in which Anioraja was defeated.^ 

This story, however, docs not find place in the early and contemporary 
records. We know that Arnoraja had two queens, the one by name Sulocana, 
who was the daughter of the king of Marudesa and the other by name 
Kancanadevi the daughter of king Jayasiihha Caulukya and mother of 
Somesvara, the father of Prthviraja III. The Khti-kaumtidi records that 
Arporaja was defeated by Jayasiihha and later on was married to his 
daughter .2 The Prthvhaja-vijaya also confirms this fact.^ In the light of 
these revelations the episode about Devaladevi narrated above, seems to be 
a more fabrication devised by later chroniclers.^ 

The name of the chief queen of Kumarapala is mentioned as Bhopaladevi. 
His other queens were Jalhaiia, daughter of the Cahamana Apaka and 
Padmavati. 

His character : Kumarapala was a man of strong character and 
morality. His daily time table as depicted in the Dvyairaya-kavya and the 
Kumarapdla-pratihodha confirms this fact.'*" He was most popular among his 
subjects. Both the prominent sects of the time, the Jain and the Saiva, 
derived encouragement from him. Like Asoka or Akbar he possessed reli¬ 
gious tolerance and was impartial in the management of his affairs. Though 
he observed some of the Jain vows and promulgated some of them for the 
well-being of his subjects yet he did not try to come in the way of other re¬ 
ligions. His impartiality in the matter of religion is further attested by the 
Jain authors through the Jain colophons which claim him as a devotee of 
both the religions. Among so many colophons, at least five refer to him as one 
who has conquered all kings by the grace of Uma or Parvati, i.e,, Siva, and 

^ KC,» Canto IV. Vs. 173 - 174 . 

® See supra p. 132 . 

® JRAS„ 1913 , p. 2 . 

^ Itihds Sammelan, Nihandha-samgraha (Gujarati), 1943 , Dr. Dasaratha 
Sarma's article on ''Kumarapala ki Bahana Divalddevl, 

® Pr. DF., Cantos 1-2 ; GOS., XIV, pp. 422 - 443 . 
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more than live state him as the promotor or the Jain law, Paratna-Srsvtfka 
(good Jain devotee) or Paramarhala. These colophons are certainly con¬ 
temporary records ranging mostly from V.E. 1208 to 1228. 

Kumarapala, unfortunately, had no direct male heir to succeed him. 
According to the Kumarapala-carita of Jayasiiiiha he, before his death, 
discussed with Hemacandra the question and seems to have selected Prata- 
pamalla, the son of his daughter.* The Prabandha-kosa tells us that the 
question was discussed among the trio—Hemacandra, Abhada and Kumara¬ 
pala himself, and Hemacandra advised him to give his throne to his daughter’s 
son, Pratapamalla, but Abhada objected. This discussion was overheard 
by Balacandra, a pupil of Hemacandra. Since there was a feud between the 
pupils also regarding the royal succe.ssion, Balacandra, a rebel and a friend 
of Ajayapala, disclosed everything to him. This made Ajayapala stir revolt 
and poison Kumarapala, thirty-two days after the death of Hemacandra.* 
The Kumarapala-prabandha of Jinamaiidanagani also records a similar tale.® 
Ajayapala’s wickedly poisoning his sovereign is recorded in the Ain-i 
Akbari* also. 

The reign of Jayasiihha and his successor Kumarapala may be regarded 
as the golden period of Gujarata. Both of them brought within the power 
of Apahilavada the whole of Malava and parts of Rajasthana including 
the kingdom of 6 akambharl in Marwar and Mewar, while they continued 
their sway over Saurastra, Lata and Cutch. During their time the influence 
of Gujarata was felt most, both politically and culturally, and it continued 
to be felt during the reign of Ajayapala. 

Aiayapala (1173-1176): Most of the Prabandhas and inscriptions are 
silent regarding the relationship between Kumarapala and Ajayapala, but 
the Vicaraireni^ tells us that Ajayapala was the son of Mahipala, a brother of 
Kumarapala. This statement is supported by the Kumarapala-carita of 
Jayashiihasuri which calls Ajayapala the nephew of Kumarapala.* The 
Ain-i-Akbari also states that Ajayapala was the nephew of Kumarapala.* 


* KC., Canto X, Vs. 107 - 114 . 

* SJGM., VI, p. 98 . 

* Kumarapala-prabandha, p. Ii3- 

* II, p. 263 . 

» JSS., Ill, Pt. IV, p. 9 ; rr?T; 3 qf^_'Sn^iT^qTPS^gcT 3 P 3 rqqrt 5 

^ W. 5® 1*^ ^ ^ 
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According to the Prahandha-cintdmani Ajayadeva or Ajayapala after 
mounting the throne began to destroy the temples built by his predecessor. 
It also records that the King entreated minister Kapardin most earnestly to 
fill the post of the prime-minister, and he gave his consent after consulting 
some favourable omens. When he took charge of the prime-minister- 
ship and returned to his house he was suddenly arrested by the king in the 
night and put to death by being thrown into a boiling cauldron. After this 
it also refers to two more incidents: firstly, this ‘ low villain of a king ’ 
murdered the Jain poet, Ramacandra, the author of a hundred works and 
the chief pupil of Ramacandra forcibly seating him on a heated plate of 
copper^: secondly, he urged Amrabhata, the son of Udayana and former 
minister of Kuraarapala, to submit to him humbling by prostrating before 
him, but he refused to obey him and said: “In this birth I do obeisance 
to him who is without passion as a god, to the sage Hemacandra as a 
teacher and to Kumarapala as a master.” Thereupon the king became 
angry and said, “ Prepare for battle.” Amrabhata first worshipped the 
image of the Jina and then “sweeping away from his own mansion the 
retainers of the king like a heap of chaff, with the wind of his own soldiers, 
he penetrated as far as the clock-house and passed into existence as a god 
being emulously chosen by the Apsaras who came to behold that wondrous 
sight.” 2 

Last two events show certainly the anti-Jain policy of Ajayadeva; but 
these are not recorded in the earlier works like the Sukrta-samkirtana and 
the contemporary Jain works like Mohardja-parsjaya. Yasahpala, the 
author of the latter work, states therein that his father, Dhanadeva, was a 
Manirin and he described himself as a swan at the lotus-feet of Chakravarti 
Ajayadeva. It appears from the pliy that the author jhimself was Para- 
marhata and a governor or resident of Tharapadra.® This shows that Ajaya¬ 
deva might not have been a bitter enemy of Jainism as reported by the 
later works. It might be possible that he did not shower great favour on 
Jainism and, in contrast to his predecessor, practically did nothing for 
Jainism. That is why he is painted as an anti-Jain monarch. 

His conquests : Merutuuga records no achievements of Ajayapala. 

1 SJGM.. I. pp. 96 - 97 : - 
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Some seven verses, describing his achievements, are found inserted in the 
(P) MS. of the Prabandha-cintamani which seems to be taken from the Kirti- 
kaumudh They narrate the following;— 

“After Kumarapala, there was a king by name Ajayapala who like 
a wishing tree removed world’s poverty by means of gold. Who 
putting the feet on the neck of the king of Jaiigala snatched from him 
the golden canopy with powerful elephants.’’ In another verse it is 
stated that “he, always giving the alms, punishing the kings and 
marrying the women, made all the three qualities ( triguna) equal.” * 

One thing, however, comes out from the above verses that he had 
defeated the king of Jaiigala country (modern Ajmer region). This state¬ 
ment is further corroborated by that of the Sukrla-sathkirtana^ and the 
Vasanta-vilasa.^ The Patan grant of Bhima II dated V.E. 1256 (c. 1199 
A.D.) also confirms the fact.^ The king of Jangala country may be identi¬ 
fied with the Cahamana prince Somesvara (V.E. 1220-1234—c. 1170-1177 
A.D.) formerly a feudatory of Jayasiiiiha and Kumarapala.® 

There is some evidence to show that Ajayapala was engaged in a w'ar 
with the rising Guhilas of the Rajasthan. From a Jain inscription of the 
Luijia temple at Mt. Abu dated V.E. 1287 we learn that the younger brother 
of the Paramara king Dharavarsa by name Prahladana, defended the 
illustrious Gurjara king when his power had been [broken on {the battlefield 
by Samantasimha.® We know that Dharavarsa (V.E. 1220-1270) had been 
a vassal of the Caulukya kings and he naturally sided with the Gurjara king 
in the war. The Surathotsava of Somesvara also mentions that Ajayadeva 
was very much afflicted in the war with Samantasiihha.’ According to 
Liiders, Samantasimha of the above inscription is identical with the Guhila 
Samantasiihha whose name is found in two inscriptions of Mt. Abu.® The 
inscriptions of this Guhila prince, however, give him the dates V.E. 1228 

1 SJGM., I, 96 : _etc. 

* Canto II, V. 45 : WiraiJl I 
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(c. 1171 A.D.) and 1236 ( c. 1179 A.D.).^ These make him a contemporary 
of Ajayapala. He was most probably the contemporary of Kumarapala, 
Ajayapala and his two successors. 

His reign period : The Vicdrasreni states that he reigned for three 
years and two months, from V.E. 1229 to 1232* and the Prabandha-cintumani 
also states that he ruled for three years, but beginning from V.E. 1230.® 
The Muslim chronicles also assign him three years.® The three epigraphic 
records of Ajayapala also show that he reigned at least for three years 
(V.E. 1229-32).® 

His death : Regarding the death of Ajayapala, the Prabandha-cintimani 
says that he, the sinner against religious edifices, was stabbed to death with 
a knife by a pratihdra (door-keeper) named Vayajaladeva, and being 
devoured by worms and suffering the tortures of hell every day, he passed 
into the invisible world.® The Purstana-prabandha-saiigraha states that the 
mother of Vaijaladeva was a wanton woman and Ajayapala kept her in his 
palace in the darkness. Once Vaijaladeva came intoxicated to hear the 
king, who on his turn cut a slight joke, saying “go in the apartment but do 
not see the face.” There he met with his mother. From this particular 
behaviour of king he decided to kill him and one evening he thus killed him 
with the help of one Dhangaka. Whatsoever might be the truth behind 
this story, the intention of the prabandha writer in inventing this story 
is, however, revealed by the concluding verse : “this was neither the crime of 
Dhanga nor the fear of the Samant Vaijala but it was only the result of 
that misdeed by which the great monk was tortured.’ This only shows 
that his murder might have had some connection with the anti-Jain religious 
policy of the king. V^aijaladeva of the above stories is most probably 
identical with the Cahamana Vayajaladeva who was a very influential 
officer of both Kumarapala and Ajayapala.® 

Mttlarsja II (c. 1176-1178 A.D.): Ajayapala was succeeded by his son, 
Mularaja II, who is called Bala-Mularaja by Merutuiiga in his Prabandha- 
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cintSfnani, The same authority assigns him a reign of two years^ beginning 
from V.E* 1233.^ The Vicarasrent styles him Laghu-Milladeva and gives 
him a period of two years, one month and two days from V.E. 1232 to 1234.2 
The Muslim chronicles call him Lakhmul or Lakhu-Milladeo and allot him 8 
or 20 years.^ This period, however, assigned to him is obviously wrong, for 
we know that his successor was on the throne before V.E. 1235. 

The Prabandha-cinldmam states that after the accession, his mother, the 
queen Naiki, the daughter of king Paramardin (1140-1174 A.D.), taking her 
son in her lap, fought at Gadararghatta and conquered the king of Mleccha$ 
by the aid of amass or rain clouds that came out of season attracted by her 
virtue.* The two other Jain works the Sukrta-sahikhtana^ and Vasa^ita-vildsa^^ 
state that Muladeva even in childhood defeated the Muhammadans. These 
early references show that he might have been of the age of 15 or 16 which 
is the age of minority to a king, that is why he has been called as a child 
(minor). The fact that the Muslims w’ere defeated is also confirmed by the 
Muslim writer, Minhaj-us-Siyar, who writes that Mohammad led his army 
through Uccha and Multan towards Naharwalah (Aijahillapura). At that time 
the ruler of that place was a young king named Bhimadeva who possessed a 
powerful army and numerous elephants. In the battle Mohammadans were 
defeated in A.H. 674 (A.D. 1178).’ The Tavankha-i-Firista also records 
that Muhammad Ghori from Multan went to the sandy desert of Gujarata. 
Prince Bhimadeva came to encounter him with a strong garrison and des¬ 
troying the Muslims pushed them back.® 

In the above descriptions of the Muslims it seems that the name of 
Bhimadava has mistakenly crept in in place of Mularaja. The reason for 
this might have been that after this war, the sudden death of Mularaja 
placed his younger brother Bhimadeva (11) on the throne and thus by 
mistake the credit has been given to him. The fact that the battle was 
fought by Mfiladeva is also confirmed by the Patan grant of Bhimadeva 
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dated V.E, 1256 (1199 A.D.) which refers to MQlarajadeva who defeated 
unconquerable Garjanaka (a mere sauskritisation of the Ghaznavi) in the 
battle.^ A Jain authority, known as the Sundha hill inscription, also refers 
to a battle which was fought by the Cahamana Kelhaija (V.E. 1221-1249) 
with the Turuskas (Muslims), whom his brother Kirtipala defeated at 
Kasahyda.® Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar rightly conjectures that Kelhapa might 
have assisted Mularaja (II) in the war with the Muslims, being a feudatory 
chief of the Caulukya sovereign. There is also reason to believe this 
statement, for during that period only one invasion of Muslims had taken 
place. 

The Prabandha-cintamani states that the mother of Mularaja was the 
daughter of Paramardin. This Paramardin has been rightly identifiedJwith the 
Kadamba ruler Paramardi or Sivacita who ruled from c. 1146 to 1174 A.D.® 
The same authority states that this war was fought at the Gadararaghata® and 
the Sundha inscription records that it was Kasahrda. This Kasahyda, how 
ever, may be identified with the Kayandra situated at the foot of Mt. Abu. 
It maybe possible that the Gadararaghata was the other name of that place.® 

The defeat of the Muslims in this way shows that the Caulukya empire 
might have been so much consolidated and knit together from the time of 
Siddharaja Jayasiihha to that of Mularaja that even in the period of weak 
and rapid successions, the sdmantas did not shake off their loyalty to their 
sovereign; that is why a minor king like Mularaja II could secure the help 
from Kelhaija. 

Bhima II (c. 1178-1221 A.D.); The Sukrta-samkirtana informs us that 
after Mularaja (II) Bhimadeva ascended the throne. He was his brother 
(bandhu)^. The Kirli-kaumudi further adds that he was his younger 
brother and came on the throne when he was a mere child.® The Pra- 
bandha-cintdmani records that he mounted the throne in V.E. 1236 and ruled 
for 63 years.® But according to the Vicsrasreni Miilaraja died in V.E. 1231 
and immediately after him, Bhimadeva came to the throne and ruled till 
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V.E. 1300.^ The Kiradu stone inscription^ dated V.E. 1235, shows that he 
was already on the throne before that date.^ It appears, therefore, that the 
statement of the Vicaraireni is more reliable in this respect. The latest date 
for his reign, from the Jain colophons® as well as the Kadi inscription, is 
known as V.E. 1296 {c. 1238 A.D.).* Thus the literary and epigraphic 
evidences agree in assigning Bhima a long reign. 

When Bhima II came to the throne the political condition of India was 
somewhat changed. The Muslim invasions had become the order of the day. 
The Muslims had already occupied some of the principalities inside India. 
No central power at that time existed to encounter their invasions. Several 
feudal lords were exerting for their independence. Weak rulers of Malava 
mounted and dismounted the throne in rapid succession. In the Sapadalaksa 
country (Ajmera) ruled Cahamana Prthviraja but he was too busy in wars 
with the Muslim as well as the other neighbouring kings like the Candellas 
and the Gahadavalas.Th e Candellas and the Gahadavalas were in a state of 
decadence. The power of Cedis was almost extinct. Moreover, Bhima was 
a weak ruler and his feudal lords were trying to capture power though he 
long survived as the nominal head. 

The Jain prabandhas have, unfortunately, preserved a very meagre 
account of his reign. We, however, have about a dozen colophons of the 
Jain MSS and three epigraphs from which we get an idea of his long reign. 

From the time of his accession up to V.E. 1246 (A.D. 1190) the Jain 
sources give no information about his reign. We know^ from Muslim sources 
(perhaps isolated ones that at first Muhammad Ghuri was defeated in the 
battle of Gujarat, but aftertwo years he invaded the country and punished 
the people. This, according to Jackson, is simply a way of the glorification of 
Muhammad Ghuri by a Muslim writer, for we have no further proof in 
support of this statement.® A Jain prasasti of the Paryiisand’kalpa,^ dated 
V.E. 1147, refers to his certain peculiar titles such as Jahgamajanardana, 
Pratdpa-caturhhuja with Samastamjdvalwirajita and IJmdpativaralahdhapra- 
sdda. It also states that at that time Lata was under his prosperous rule, where 
^bhanadeva was his datidandyaka and Ratnasimha was transacting the 
business of seal. Another Jain praiasH of Yogaidstra-vrtth dated V.E. 1251 
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states that the composition was completed in Darbhavati (modern Daibhoi) 
in the Lata country.^ A third prasasti of J^adasitiprakafana-vrtti, dated V.E. 
1258, relates that this work was written in Anahillapura in the reign of 
Samastaydj&valwirajiia M. R, Bhlmadeva.^ The prasasti of V.E. 1247 noted 
above along with the other two prasastis shows that Bhima (II) must have 
become a strong and powerful ruler by that time and he must have been en¬ 
joying all the prestige and powers of his forefathers like Jayasiiiiha and 
Kumarapala. 

By the year V.E. 1254, A.H. 598 (A.D. 1197), it is recorded by the 
Muslim historians that Qutb-ud-din Aibak, the great general of Muhammad 
Ghuri, invaded the city of Anahilavada. This war lasted for full three 
years, at last, Aibak occupied Patan and plundered the wealth of Gujarat.® 
We, however, have no direct evidence of this disastrous war among the Jain 
sources. On the other hand, w^e have two prasastis of Jain composition 
written at Anahillapura some years after this event. The prasasti of the l^ada-^ 
ilti-prakarana, dated V.E. 1258 ( referred to above ), gives him full sovereign 
titles ^Samastardjdvallvirajita Mahdrdjddhiraja ’ ( adorned with the row of all 
kings, the king-emperor). The other one from Jayanthvrtti, dated V.E, 1261, 
and written at Anahillapura in the prosperous reign of Bhimadeva {KaU 
ydnavijayardjye) records him as Mahdrdjddhirdja.^ From these prasastis it 
may be concluded that he was enjoying full sovereignty although he suf¬ 
fered a setback at the hands of foreigners. It, therefore, seems that, had the 
invasions of Muslims been felt much, they would have been mentioned in the 
Jain prasastis written duritig the subsequent period. 

After V.E. 1261 (A.D. 1204) we have no Jain prasastis from V.E. 1262 
to 1294 (A.D. 1205-1237 )• The prasasti of the Jndtadharmasadanga-vrtth 
dated in the beginning of V.E. 1295®, attributes him simple title ‘ Maharaja * 
and states that the composition was finished in Aijahillapataka in the 
prosperous reign of Bhimadeva. During this long period of 33 years 
it appears that Bhima might have been reduced to an insignificant position 
and A^iahilapatan might have been an unsafe place for the Jain monks to 
reside. That is why, perhaps, we do not find any work composed at 
Aijahilapatan during this period which was otherwise enriched by the literary 
productions of the Jains. 

Fortunately, the Jains also record certain events of this period. They 

1 SyGM., XVIIL p. 113. 

2 Ibid. 

® Elliot, IT, pp. 226 - 31 . 

« SyCM., XVIII, p. 114 . 

» Ibid., p. 28 . 
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mention the two invasions on Gujarata made by the Malava kings of that 
time. The Prabandha-cintimani states: 

‘While he (Bhima) was reigning, the king of Malava named Sohada 
advanced to the border of Gujarata, with intention of devastating 
that country, but the minister of Bhimadeva went to meet him and 
addressed this couplet to him: 

“ Thy blaze of might, O sun of kings, ' 

gleams in the eastern quarter. 

But it will be extinguished, when thou shalt 
descend into the western region.” 

When Sohada heard this disagreeable utterance of the minister he 
turned back again 

It seems from the narration that in this invasion Subhafavarman could 
not fulfil his desire of subduing Gujarata and “ subsequently his son named 
the glorious Arjunadeva, quite defeated the realm of Gujarata” as men¬ 
tioned by the same authority.* 

Let us now decide when the series of these invasions took place. 
Although we have no direct information of the first war. still we may conjec¬ 
ture that the invasion would have occurred some years before V.E. 1267 
(c. 1210 A.D.) which is the early known date of the accession of Arjunavarma 
from his copper plates.® As regards the second invasion we have the Pmjdta- 
manjan of Madana, the preceptor of Arjunavarma himself. It is a drama 
which deals with the love-affairs of Arjunavarma with Parijatamanjari 
or Vijayasri, the daughter of Gurjara king Jayasimha, who fell into Arjuna’s 
hands after her father’s defeat. There Jayasimha is referred to as Caulukya- 
mahi-mahendra. According to historians this Jayasiihha is most probably 
identical with the king of the same name who temporarily had usurped 
the throne of Bhima (II). From the narrative of the Parijatamanjari it 
appears that Jayasimha might properly have been installed as the king of 
Gujarata by the year 1210 A.D. and he was on the throne of A^ahilapatana 
upto V.E 1280 (A.D. 1223) for the Kadi grants of his reign, dated V.E. 
1280 (c. 1223 A.D.) have peen discovered.* This war wirh Arjunavarma must 
have happened before V.E. 1275 (A.D. 1218) which is the earliest date of 

• sjGM., I, p. 97: 

-«<TarT%^#i 

» Ibid.: ^ I 

• See supra pp. 115 - 116 , Chapter on Paramara of Malava; see also JASB., 

V»p« 37®' 

• I A. VI. p. 196 ; GHJ., Pt. II, No. 165 . 
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Devapala, the successor of Arjunavarma.^ Fortunately, we have a definite 
proof of this invasion in the ISrldhara-praiasti dated V.E. 1273 (A.D. 1216) 
which states that Sridhara the Nagara general of Bhima, protected Deva- 
(in Saurastra) from the elephant army of Malava.* This shows that 
before V.E. 1273 (A.D. 1216) Arjunavarman, the ruling prince of Malava, 
penetrated into Gujarata upto Saurfistra. Jayasiihha, the then ruler of 
Apahilapatana, might have been defeated near Parvaparvata (modem Pava- 
gadh) as stated in the drama Pdrijatamanjari. From these two references 
we may assume that this invasion must have been made sometime before 
V.E. 1273 (A.D. 1216). The matrimonial alliance with the king of Malava, 
Arjunavarman, made the position of Jayasimha somewhat strong and 
Bhima was reduced to become ordinary ruler of Saurastra. According to the 
Hammira-tnada-mardana, Bhlmasiihha was the Sdmantamani of Sauristra.^ 
The Bhimasiihha has been identified with Bhima II, the Caulukya, who 
might have been residing in Saurastra during the period of his rainy-days.* 
Unfortunately, we have no information regarding Jayasimha in the Jain 
sources but the conditions of that time as depicted in the Vasanta-vilasa and 
the Sukrta-sainkhtana throws some light on the point. The Sukrta-saiif 
kirtana states that Bhima II was very charitable and extravagant. His 
kingdom was being devoured by his powerful mm^likas whom he was 
unable to control, Bhima was thus filled with anxiety about the fate of his 
kingdom.® Similarly, the Vasanta-vilssa relates that Bima was unable to 
control his kingdom on account of his weakness and his tnmulalikas (feuda¬ 
tories) began to rule over the country. Anjoraja, son of Dhavala of the Cau¬ 
lukya race, sticking to the king’s side annihilated the refractory chiefs and 
protected the kingdom.* The Kadi grant of Bhima dated V.E. 1283 (A.D. 1226) 
shows that Bhima had won back his throne at Apahilapataka sometime 
before that year.’ Since we have no published Jain praiasti of this period 
we cannot furnish a definite proof for this from the Jain MS. referred to 
above that by the year V.E. 1226 he was again ruling over Apahillaplfaka 
as bearing ordinary title Maharaja. The two other Upadeiakandall-vrUi and 

® See supra p. 

» El.. II, p. 437 , V. 42 . 

» HMM. ( GOS., X), p. II: i 

^ The Glory That Was Gurjaradeia, III, p. 213 . 

» Canto II, V. 51 : I 
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» JA., VI, pp. 199 - 300 . 
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Saiigraharti-fika, both dated V.E. 1296, bear witness that Bhima had again 
become, a sovereign ruler, though for a short period, assuming the grandi¬ 
loquent title ‘Samastarajttvalhamalankrla Maharajadhirsja.’^ 

We have fortunately three Jain inscriptions of his reign. The 
Girnar inscription of V.E. 1256 was found engraved on both sides of a 
niche containing the image of Nandisvara to the north-west of the 
temple of Sangrama Soni. This epigraph records that the son of the 
general {damlandyaka) of the Caulukya king Kumarapala, named 
Abhayad, was very much devoted to the Jain religion. His son Vasnata- 
pala for the merits of his parents caused to be made an image of 
Nandisvara on the Ujjayanta hill, consecrated by Devendrasuri, dis¬ 
ciple of Jinesvara, disciple of Candrasuri. It is to be noted that 
though the inscription is dated V.E. 1256, i.e., in the reign of Bhima II, 
his name is not given in the inscription.* 

Another inscription from Somanatha of the year 125 (x) contains 
the description of the capital Aijahillapafaka growing rich under its 
famous sovereigns. In the 4th line king Mvilaraja is mentioned and 
then without mentioning the intervening rulers the records switch on 
in the 6 th line to the king Bhima II to whose reign the record belongs. 
Nothing is particularly mentioned about his reign in this inscription.® 
The third inscription of 1287 has been found engraved on a white 
slab built into a niche in the corridors of the shrine of Neminatha on 
Mt. Abu which is generally known as the temple of Vastupala and 
Tejahpala. It mentions two of the feudatories of his reign. One was 
MahsmaMlalesvara Rdjakula Somasiiiiha of the Paramara family of 
Abu. It is said that while Somasiiuha was reigning Tejahpala got 
built in the village Deulavada on the top of Mt. Arbuda, the temple of 
the holy Neminatha, called Lupasiiiiha Vasahika, for the increase of the 
glory and merit of his wife Anupamadevi, and his son Luijasimha. 
Another feudatory is mentioned there by name Mahamamlalehara 
Kanaka Lavaijaprasada and his son Viradhavala of the Caulukya ktda, 
who obtained Gurjaratnmmidala by the favour of the aforesaid M. 
Bhimadeva. Tejahpala is said there as conducting the whole business 
of the seal of Viradhavala.* 

Besides these inscriptions there are so many Jain inscriptions of the 

» SJGM., XVIII, pp. I2I-I22. 

* Poona Orientalist, I, No. 4 , p. 45 . 

* Ibid., II. No. 4 , p. 122 . 

* EL, VIII, pp. 204-07 and 219 - 22 . 
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reign of Bhima II, but they practically belong to ministers VastupSla and 
Tejahpala. 

All these Jain inscriptions and the colophons noted above certainly 
furnish some information about Bhirna’s ministers, generals and feudatories. 
The colophon of V.E. 1247 of Jain MS refers to Sobhanadeva as the general 
(dandandyaka) and Ratnashiiha as the mahaitama} The inscription of V.E. 
1256 records Abhayada and Vasantapala as the son and the grandson 
respectively of the dandandyaka of Kumarapala. The Abu inscription of 
V.E. 1287 mentions that Somasimha of the Paramara family of Abu and 
Lavaijaprasada and his son Viradhavala were the feudatories of Bhima. One 
colophon of V.E. 1296 records that Viramadeva was the Mahdmmidaleivara 
Rdnaka in Vidyutpiira in the reign of Bhima.^ This Viramadeva has been 
taken as identical with the son of Lavaijaprasada noted above. Another 
colophon of V.E. 1296 refers to one mahsmatya and dandandyaka Sritata, 
in charge of the seal and insignia.^ The Uncha inscription of Ajayapala 
(V.E. 1231) also mentions this Tata as dandandyaka,^ It seems that by 
that time when the colophon was written he must have been very old. 

Thus we know from the Jain sources the following members of this 
branch: 

Bhfiyaraja 

I 

Rail 

I 

Mularaja I 


CamuQdaraja Cacinidevi 

_r 

T .. I...I 

Vallabharaja Durlabharaja Nagadeva 

I 

Bhimadeva I 

_ ^ I 

I ' I 

Mularaja Ksemaraja Kama 

I 

Devaprasada 

I I 

Tribhuvanapala Jayasimha 

I SJGM., XVIII, p. II2. 

* Ibid., p. 122. 

* Ibid,, p. I2I. 

* HIG„ III, No. 157 a. 
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Tribhuvanapala Jayasiihha 


Mahipala Kirtipala Kumarapala 

I 

Ajayapala 

I 

Mularaja 

I 

Bhiniadeva II 

i 

Tribhuvanapala 


38 



CHAPTER X 


DYNASTIES OF SAURASTRA (Continued) 

III. THE VAGHELA BRANCH OF THE CAULUKYAS 

We have copious material for this branch in our Jain sources. The 
Jains have overlooked the long reign of Bhirna II in favour of this branch. 
The reason for this may be attributed to the fact that in them they had 
found better patrons of their religion, literature and society. 

Early History: The early history of the Vaghela branch starts from a 
certain Dhavala who was the husband of Kiimarapala's mother’s sister and 
belonged to the Caulukya clan.^ h^rom them was born a son named Arno- 
raja who was popularly known as Anaka also. According to Siikrta-sanikhtana, 
Kumarapala, pleased with his services, made him his feudatory lord and 
gave him the town of Bhimapalli (about ten miles S.W. of Aiiahilapura) to 
rule .2 The Sitkrta'kirti-kallolim also supports this statement.^ The same 
authority refers to the fact that Ariidraja killed the chiefs of Medap^ata and 
CandravatTpura.'* The Prabandha-cintama.ii records tlie name of the village 
given to Arporaja as Vyaghrapalli whence his descendants received the 
epithet of the Vaghelas.'' It appears from the Jain chronicles that Ai.iaka 
enjoyed a long vassalage of the Caulukyas from Kumarapala to Bhima (II). 
The Vasanta-vildsa states that Bhima II was unable to control his kingdom 
on account of his weakness and his ma}ulalikas (feudatories) began to rule 
over the country. Arnoraja, sticking to the king’s side, annihilated them 
and protected the kingdom,® This Arnoraja or Ai,)aka is quite different 
from Anioraja or Aijija, the ruler of Sakambharl. His son was Lava^a- 

1 SJGM., p. 94: I 

SS. Canto III, V. 15: \ 

2 S 5 ., Canto III, V. 18 : I 

^ 11 

® GOS., X, p. 78, V. 74. 

^ Ibid,, V. 75 : etc. 

® SJGM„ I, p. 9^ •' » 

« Canto III, Vs. 37-38: 1 
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prasada.^ The Sukria-sai'akirtana states that once Kumarapala appeared 
in a dream to his grandson Bhima and directed him to appoint Lavaua- 
prasada as Sarvesvara (vice-regent) and his son VTradhavala as his heir- 
apparent : 

‘Next day in the court in the presence of the nobles when Lavana- 
prasada and Viradhavala entered, the king said to Lavanaprasada : 
“Your father Anioraja seated me on the throne. You should, therefore, 
uphold my power as Sarvesvara, and your son Viradhavala as my 
heir-apparent.” 2 

The Sukrla-khti-kallolim mentions that Bh'ima IT, considering that 
Arnoraja once was an object of Kumarapala’s favour and that he made him 
king, entrusted his kingdom to his son Lavanaprasada.*^ 

The fact that Lavapaprasada was Sarvehara of Bhirna is confirmed by 
the Girnara inscription of V.E. 1288 found over the west doors of the temple 
of Vastupala and Tejahpala. As to when he was raised to that high post 
we have definite information from tliat inscription. It refers to the fact 
that in V.E. 1276 Vastupala and Tejahpala were appointed with the power 
of Sarvesvara to carry on the business of the seal in Dhavalakka and other 
cities in the Gurjara-rnaijdala by the Maharaja 6r] Viradhavala, son of 
( Caidiikya-kula-prakasanuika-nidrianda) Maharajadhiraja Lavaiiaprasada 
This shows that before V.E. 1276 Lavanaprasada must have been 
appointed as Sarvesvara, Biihler infers, however, from the title Sarvesvara 
that Lavaiiaprasada and his son might have thrown away the suzerainty of 
Bhima in that year and assumed that title.^ But this assumption does not 
seem probable for wc know from a Jaiii inscription of V.E. 1287 noted above 
that Lavaiiaprasada was simply a Mahamaadalcsvara and Raaakci at that 
time. The same inscription also confers the same title on his son Viradha¬ 
vala.® Moreover, the colophon of the Jain MS Vyakarana-tippanaham of 


^ SJGM,, I, p. gS: I 

2 Canto III, Vs. 15-39* * 

3 GOS., X, p. 7S, V. 24: W^W^I 
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V.E. 1288 mentions him simply Rdnaka} And the two other colophons of 
the Jain MSS, dated V.E. 1270 and 1298 , state that his second son Virama 
and his grandson Visaladeva, were called Mahamandalehara, Mahn^Ranaka.^ 
This shows that this line of Vaghelas, most probably, could not throw the 
suzerainty of Bhirna II upto V.E. 1298 as attested by the Jain sources. 
The peculiar title 'Sarvehara' suggests that Lavaijaprasada might have been 
holding a post like the Pesavas in the lime of the Mara^has.® 

As to how and in what circumstances the title was conferred we do not 
know. The prabandha literature, however, records several events of the 
time of Bhima in which Lavaiiaprasada and his son had shown their bravery 
and skill in saving the kingdom of Bhima. Perhaps, as a reward for these 
services, Bhima might have conferred on him the title ' Sarvehara' 

By V.E. 1276 Lavaiiaprasada seems to have approached the age of 70 , 
for we know from the Udaypur inscription of Ajayapala dated V.E. 1229 
that he was appointed there as an officer by Ajayapala.^ At that time he 
must have been at least some 20 or 22 years old and as a promising man he 
must have obtained that post at an early age. We may place his birth, 
therefore, in V.E. 1209 or 1207 . He lived long for we have the year V.E. 
1288 as one of his dates from a colophon of the Jain MS noted above. He 
perhaps lived longer, at least till V.E. 1295 or 1300 . The events described 
in the Puratana-prahandha-smigraha and other jirabandhas reveal that he 
enjoyed a life of nearly ninety years or more. 

We have already seen that Anjoraja, the father of Lavaiiaprasada, 
assisted Bhima II in subduing the enemies which he did perhaps, in the 
early part of his reign. Lavaiiaprasada also followed the footsteps of his 
father. At the time of the accession of Bhima in V.E. 1234 both the father 
and the son were simply feudatories of Vy^hrapalli or Bhimapalli. But 
due to their constant services to Bhima their status was raised. Lavana- 
prasada, by V.E. 1276 , actually became Mahamamlalesvara, having esta¬ 
blished his principality around Dhavalakka (modern Dholka) which 
stretched upto Cambay between the 6avaramatl and the Narmada. The 
city of Dhavalakka was founded after the name of Dhavala, the grandfather 
of Lavanaprasada. 

There is an interesting story in the Pumtana-prahandha-sahgraha which 


^ Pra^asti-samgraha ( Ahmedabad), p. 85. No. 144. 
2 S JGM., XVIIT, pp. 122-123. 

8 GMRL (Guj.), p. 367. 
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throws light on the early relationship of Lavanaprasada and his father with 
Bhima 11. 

It narrates that once Rnnaha Anaka of Vyaghrapalll having been 
insulted by Bhima went to the frontier. He was called again respect¬ 
fully but he refused to come back by saying that as he had lost his 
kingdom, what he would do by turning back. He would remain as an or¬ 
dinary footman and spend his life by olagd (begging). His son Lutiapasa 
(Lavanaprasada) used to carry water in the leather vassals. Lfniapasa 
had two wives and from them two sons by name Virama and Viradha- 
vala. He ousted the mother of Virama with the son. She was held 
by Tribhuvanasiihha of Mahta village. Lavanaprasada once in the 
evening went to kill Tribhuvanasiiriha in his house. He, at that time, 
was being served for his evening meal when he asked his new wife to 
call Virama without whom he could not take the meal. Lavai;ia- 
prasada thought that though he has held his wife he loved his son so 
much that he could not kill him. Soon after this thought came to his 
mind, he appeared before him (Tribhuvanasihiha). After the acquain¬ 
tance they became friends. Tribhuvanasiihha feasted him and offered 
clothes. After some time Bhima raised Lavaiiaprasada to the post of 
Raiiaka and he began to look after the affairs of the government. The 
king, however, became unnerved when Lavai.iaprasada established the 
full control over the kingdom and after the death of Bhima he became 
king.^ 

This story certainly reveals certain realistic facts for which, unfortu¬ 
nately, we have no contemporary evidences. It relates that due to unknown 
reasons the relationship between Bhima and Anaka deteriorated which 
made the early life of Lavanaprasada miserable. At the time of the 
accession of Bhima Lavaiiaprasada might have been more than 25 years 
old. From the story related above and from a story recorded in the 
Prahandha-cintdmani,^ it appears that his wife, in that miserable condition, 
fled away from Lavanaprasada and was held up by others. At that time 
Lavaijaprasada had a son by name Virama from his wife. The Prabandha- 

1 SJGM., II, p. 54: ^ im: 
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cintdmam states that through his wife, Madanarajni, he had a son named 
VTradhavala. It is stated there that when Viradhavala developed some 
intellect, he grew ashamed of his mother’s character and leaving her he 
joined his father Lavanaprasada.^ From this event we may assume that by 
V.E. 1234 \T:radhavala must have been born and might have been 3 or 4 
years old. He might have left his mother at the age of some consciousness, 
say, at the age of 8 or 10 years, which means in about V.E. 1240. Thus 
we may put his birth in V.E. 1230 or some time before or after it. This also 
would signify that he was born to Lavanaprasada at the age of about 21 or 
23, which is not unlikely. 

The fact that Lavanaprasada was reduced to insignificance may be con¬ 
firmed by the silence maintained by epigraphical as well as colophonic 
evidences from V.E. 1276. 

The inscription from Girnara of V.E. 1288, however, breaks the silence 
and styles Viradhavala as Mahdrdja and Lavanaprasada as Mahdrajddhi- 
Tdja} They appointed Vastupala and Tejahpala as their ministers in 
V.E. 1276. At that time Viradhavala might have been about 45 years old 
and his father Lavaiiaprasada more than 65 years old. 

We know from other sources that during this period the throne of 
Anahilapataka was usurped by Jayasiiiiha and the condition of Bhima 
became precarious.^ His feudatories were everywhere trying to overthrow 
his suzerainty. He turned to wise and elderly Lavanaprasada and made 
him Sarveivara (vice-regent) to regain the last splendour of the kingdom of 
Gujarata. Thus Bhima remained the nominal head of the state but real 
rulers of Gujarata were father and son — Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala. 
They, however, were faithful to the throne of Aijahilapataka and neither us¬ 
urped the throne nor styled themselves as Mahdrdiddhirdja. They, however, 
remained content with their title of Mahdmandalesvara, 

Lavanaprasada seems to have remained at the court and was all-power¬ 
ful there while his son Viradhavala freely ruled at Dholka. Gujarata had 
more or less triumphed by the valour of Viradhavala, the loyalty of 
Lavanaprasada and the statesmanship of Vastupala.^ 

» Ibid., p. 98 : 3PT ^ 

I 

2 HICr., Pt. TIT. No. 207 , pp. 14 - 18 . 

This is the only instance where they were styled by such title. The pur¬ 
pose seems to be to honorify them or to praise them. 
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Appointment of Vastupala and Tejahpdla: Before we deal with the 
political achievements of the reign let us say something about the appoint¬ 
ment of the two ministers Vastupala and Tejahpala, who were the real 
architects of the Dholka kingdom. The Vasanta-vildsa states that once 
the Rajalaksmi appeared to Viradhavala in a dream and asked him to 
appoint the two brothers of Pragvata family as his MantriyugmaJ The 
Khti-kaumudi and the Prabandha-cintamatii state that Viradhavala re¬ 
quested them to take the charge of premiership. The two brothers came to 
Dholka and were appointed by Viradhavala.^ Some of the Jain writers, 
however, do not agree to this point. The Sukiia-saiUkhtana, the Sukrta-khti- 
kalloliwi and the Vastupdla-Tejahpala-prasasti inform us that the two brothers 
were already in the service of Bhima and that he had given them to Vira¬ 
dhavala at his request.® Vastupala in his work Narandrdyaitdnanda states 
that he accepted the dependence of Bhima’s minister, which supports the 
latter view.* Vastupala was in chargeof the administration ofthe whole state.® 

Achievements of father and son: Various struggles made by Lavana- 
prasada and Viradhavala show that they came into conflict mostly with 
the neighbouring feudatories of Bhima, who were creating disorder and 
chaos. The Dabhoi prasasti of V.E. 1311 informs us that Lavai.iaprasSda 
came into conflict with a strong enemy near Vadavana.® Tlie Prabandha- 
cintamani states that this struggle was with f^obhanadeva, the father-in-law 
of Viradhavala. He was on one side and Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala 
were on the other side. In this battle V'iradhavala was fatall}^ wounded. 
This battle is called the battle of Paficagrama.’ The Prabandha-kosa says 
that Lavapaprasada and Viradhavala with the minister Vastupala went to 
Vamanasthali, punishing in the way the lords of Vardhamanapura and 
Gohilavati. They fought there with Viradhavala’s two brothers-in-Iaw, 
Sangapa and Camupda. In this war Viradhavala killed his brothers-in-law 

1 GOS., VII. Canto III, Vs. 51 - 65 . 

* Canto III, Vs. 51 - 78 ; SJGM., I, pp. 98 - 99 . 
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and looted their property in cash and kind.^ In both the prabandha works it 
is stated that Viradhavala's queen Jayataladevi went to advocate the cause 
of her husband before her father and brothers but she failed in her efforts. 

The Prabandha-kosa records another war with the Pratihara Bhlma- 
siiiiha of Bhadresvara. Viradhavala first made peace with Bhadresvara and 
later on when opportunity came he extirpated Bhlmasiiiiha.- 

Whatever be the truth behind these stories, the fact that Lavauaprasada 
held his sway over Saurastra is proved by the Girnar inscription of V.E. 
1288 ( 1231 A.D.).® The battle with Bhimasiinha and with the ruler of 
Pancagrama is also supported by Jayasiiiihasuri in his UammrrQ-mada- 
mardana* The Dabhoi inscription of V.E. 1311 mentioned above supports 
the war of Vadavana.® 

It is difficult to date the wars of SauraBtra but it may safely be surmised 
that they must have occurred after the appointment of Vastupala in V.E. 
1276 (1220 A.D.) and before Vastupala’s pilgrimage to Satrunjaya at Girnara 
in V.E. 1277 (1221 A.D.)® 

In the same year it appears that Viradhvala invaded Cambay also and 
defeated its chief, the Cahamana prince, Saiigramasiihha or Saiikha. It is 
said that the Yadava king of Devagiri invaded Lata and reached the northern 
banks of the Narmada, but 6 aiikha drove him back with the timely help of 
Devapala the king of Malava (1218 A.D.). Next year, the Yadava king 
again invaded Lata. The brave 6 aiikha was taken prisoner and brought to 
Devagiri. But he acquired influence over the Yadava king and a treaty 
was signed between the two and Devapala. fSahkha w^as restored to his 
kingdom. It was during the temporary absence of Sankha that Viradhavala 
captured Cambay and put there Vastupala as its governor.’ 

The Vasanta-vilasa also records a battle with the king of Marwar in 
which Lavaijaprasada was accompanied by Viradhavala.® The Khti-kaumudi 
supports this statement and states that the battle was fought with the 
four kings of Marwar. Lavaijaprasada, however, entered into a treaty with 

^ SJGM., VI, p. 103 - 104 . 

2 Ibid., pp. 104 - 106 . 

3 HIG., Pt. Ill, p. 14 ff. 

^ GOS., X, Act I, p. 7 and Act II, p. ii. 

3 EL, I, p. 26 , V. 13 . 

« SJGM., I, p. 100 : s|^ 

’ See infra, the Cahamanas of Lata, 

» GOS., VII, Canto V, V, 15 : I 
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these princes.^ I have elsewhere shown that one of them was Jalor 
Cahamana Udayasifnha who is credited in the Sundha hill inscription to 
have remained unconquerable by Gurjara king.^ 

The Hammha-mada-mardana refers to another conflict with Cahamana 
Saiikha who invaded Cambay, the territory occupied by Viradhavala.® The 
Vsisanta-vildsa also states that when Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala were 
engaged with Yadava Siibhaija and the Marwar kings, Saiikha, taking 
advantage of this critical position, demanded the surrender of Cambay from 
Vastupala. He threatened the minister and tempted him with brit)es, but 
all his efforts proved of no avail. A fierce battle took place between Vastu- 
pUa and Sankha, in which the latter suffered a crushing defeat.^ The 
Siikrta-khti-kallolini also supports this war^. The Prahandha'Cintamani and 
the Prahandha-ko'sa attribute some other causes of this war which I have 
described elsewhere.® 

The Prahandha-kosa records yet another war of Viradhavala with the 
feudatory of Godhra. It refers to the name of this chief as Ghughula.’ 
The Hanimira'mada’mardana mentions the name ’^of this chief as Vikrama- 
ditya.® The Kirti-kaumudi, a contemporary w^ork, also supports this event.® 
According to the Prabandha-koia this struggle was led by minister Tejah- 
pala.^® Ghughula is stated to have looted the traders coming from Gujarata. 
Tejahpala captured him and took away his large property. We, however, 
have no support of this statement from any other sources. 

Another important struggle with the Yadava king of Deccan is also 
recorded by the Jain chroniclers. It is stated that attracted by the internal 
mismanagement of Gurjara empire, the Yadava king ran over the territories 
of Gujarata adjoining his countries and at the best could reach as far as 
Broach. The Kirti-kaumudi records one attack of Siihharia as far as the 
banks of the Narmada when Lavanaprasada and Viradhavala were engaged 
in putting down the rebellion of the Marwar kings.^^ The Hammira-mada- 

1 Canto IV, V. 55. 

® £/., IX, pp. 76-77. 

® GOS., X. pp. 5-6 and 16. 

^ GOS., VII, Canto V, Vs. 16-109. 

® Ibid., X, p. 86. Vs. 138-140. 

® See infra, the Cahamanas of Lata. 

’ S/GM., IV, p. 107. 

8 GOS., X, Act II, p. II. 

® Canto V, V. 257. 

SJGM., IV, p. 107. 

Canto IV, V. 69. 

39 
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mardana states that at that time he was invited by feaiikha.^ The same drama 
relates another invasion of Simhaija as far as the banks of the Tapti, when 
Viradhavala was engaged in repulsing an attack of the Mohammadans.* The 
Vasanta-vilasa, besides the invasion mentioned by Kirti-kaumndi, refers 
to another invasion as far as Broach, when Saiikha was taken prisoner.® 
The LekhapancdHkd of an unknown author gives an illustration of the 
form of a treaty or an alliance signed between Siiiihaija and Viradhavala.* 

For the struggle with the Yadavaking Siiiihapa, we have confirmatory 
evidences also from the inscriptions of Yadava kings. According to the 
Amblem inscription, one of Siiiihai.ia’s earlier expeditions!|was led by his 
Brahmaiia general Kholesvara.® Fleet has suggested that the expedition took 
place in the time of Lavaijaprasada who was the chief-minister of Bhima II. 
Siiiihaija was the king of Devagiri who ruled from A.D. 1210 to 1247 .® 

The Hamntna-mada-mardana states that Viradhavala came into conflict 
with the Mleccha Cakravariin. Dharavarsa the Paramara of Abu, Udaya- 
siihha, the Cahamana ruler of Jalor ( 1206-1249 A.D.), Somasiihha, the son 
of Dharavarsa ( c. 1230 - 36 ), all these princes of Maru country and Bhlma- 
siihha of Saurastra joined him against the Mlecchas.’ The same authority 
records the fact that Jayatala (Jaitrasiiiiha 1213-1252 A.D.), the lord of 
Medapata, who in his pride had not joined Viradhavala, was invaded by 
Hammira. His capital, Nagadraha (mod. Nagda), was plundered and 
destroyed by the Turuskas. The people through terror preferred dying at 
their own hands. Some fell into wells, some set fire to their houses and 
burnt themselves, some hanged themselves, while others filled with anger 
fell on the enemy.® The approach of Viradhavala and the intrigues of his 
spies at the end compelled the Muslim prince to flee away to Mathura.® 
Then Viradhavala returned toDholka, his heart filled with joy at the flight of 
the Turuskas, passing on his way back through Mt. Abu, Candravati the 
capital of the ParamSra kings, the sacred river Sarasvati, Anhilvad, the 

* GOS., X. Act I, p. 5: I 

® Ibid., Act II, pp. 14-15. 

® GOS., VII, Canto V, V. 42 ; 3 IT 4 WRIT | 

* Ibid., XIV, p. 52. 

® DHNL, II, pp. 1031-32. 

» BG.. I, Pt. II, p. 525. 

’’ GOS., X, Act II. p. 21, V. 8: I 

® Ibid., Act III, pp. 30-31. 

» Ibid., Act IV, p. 36, V. 3. 
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capital of Gurjara king and Kan^iavati on the vSabarmati.i Viradhavala 
gave the credit to his minister Vastupala. 

In the opinion of Pt. Gourisankar H. Ojha, for the most part, the 
above description is exaggerated.^ But the fact that Jayatala came into 
conflict with Turks is proved by his two Jain inscriptions from Cirwa and 
Ghaghasa and by the Mt. Abu inscription of Samarasiihha. They record 
that Jaitrasiiiiha defeated the Turks and saved Giijarata from their 
attacks.3 

The Hammira-mada-mardana speaks of one Milacchikara with whose 
army the soldiers of Viradhavala fought.^ Pt. Ojha has suggested that the 
name is the corruption of Amir-i-Sikara, a title conferred by Qutb*ud-Din 
on Iltutmish whose time falls in V.E. 1266-1293 (1210-1236A.D.).® 

There is no direct reference to the time when the struggle occurred. 
But it seems that it must have been fought before V.E. 1286 (1229 A.D.), 
the date of the composition of the Hammna-mada-mardana and after V.E. 
1279 (1222 A.D.), when Nagadraha, the capital of Jayatala, was still 
undevastated by the enemy.® 

The Prabandha-kosa states that Vastupala defeated the army of Sultan 
Mozz’ud-Din.’ 1 have elsewhere shown the possibility of this war.® The 
name of Mozz'ud-Din, however, does not seem probable in that period 
for his existence is proved between 1173-1206 A.D. when V^astupala was 
not the minister of Viradhavala.^ 

The Ministers Vastupala and Tejahpdla : We have seen that these two 
brothers were appointed as ministers in V.E. 1276 by Viradhavala. With 
their able guidance Viradhavala fought several wars mentioned above. 

The Jains have several inscriptions and literary compositions on the 
two ministers. According to them Vastupala and his brother were born of a 

1 Ibid,, Act V. 

2 HL, Pt. I, p. 466 . 

® Ibid,, p. 460 . 

• GOS., X, Act IV, p. 35. 

« HL, p. 467. 

« GMRL, p. 3 S 1 . 

’ SJGM., Vr, p. 117. 

® See supra p. 164 . 

2 GMRI,, p. 467 . Certain scholars assume that the struggle with Muslims 
recorded by the Prahandha-koia is most probably the same as mentioned in the 
Hamwtra-fnada-fnardafia ( Vastupdlano VtdydmandaJa ane Bijo Lehha (Guj.), pub, 
by the Jain Office, Bhavanagar). 
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high Jain family of Pattana. Their great-grandfather, Caijdapa, is described 
as the son of the assembly of councillors and of fiery splendour. His 
son, Caijdaprasada, was one of the ministers of Siddharaja. His son 
Soma was the officer in charge of the treasury of Siddharaja. His son 
Asvaraja also held some position in the state and had the favour of the 
Caulukya king. He married KumaradevT, daughter of Abhtl, who also held 
the high position of Dandandyaka} The Prahandha-cintamani says that 
KumaradevT was a handsome young widow.^ Asvaraja had four sons 
Luuiiga, Malladeva, VastupSla and Tcjahpala.*^ Luniga and Malladeva 
perhaps died young.* 

Thus the parents of Vastupala were of a high class family with power 
and position. Their father had made several pilgrimages to Mts. iSatrunjaya 
and Girnara'^ and in one of the pilgrimages of V.E. 1249 they too as young 
boys accompanied their father.® We may assume from this that they were 
born in V.E. ] 240 - 42 . After their appointment as the ministers of Vlra- 
dhavala both the brothers made a pilgrimage in V.E. 1277 .’ 

The position of the two ministers was quite unique. They enjoyed the 
full confidence of VTradhavala. Vastupala had the administration of the 
whole kingdom in his hand, while Tejahpala had the ministerial seal of the 
whole state. Each of them had a son. Jaitrasiihha, the son of Vastupala, 
held the governorship of Cambay (V.E. 1279 )^ and Lni;iasiiiiha was governor 
under Visaladeva.® These two brothers were valiant warriors and possessed 
a statesmanship of very high order. Then they came to power, the condi¬ 
tion of Gujarata was very precarious. It was harassed by enemies without 
and within. Parts of India were in the grip of mighty and unscrupulous 
foreigners who looked upon Gujarata very covetously. But they saved their 
country from the calamity which had befallen it and established a strong 
and well regulated Government. It was a great fortune of the Vaghelas 
that they got two such able statesmen to lay the foundation of their 
kingdom. The Jain chronicles depict them as the real rulers of the 

^ Sukrta-samkirtana, Canto III, pp. 24-25, Vs. 45-51; Vasanta-vilasa, Canto 
III, Vs. 53-63. 

* SJGM., I, p. 98 ; 1 

® HIG-» III, No. 207, p. 14; Girnar inscription of V.E. 1288. 

* Ibid,, III, No. 106, p. 4, Vs. 8-ri. 

® G 05 ., VII, Canto III, V. 59. 

® Ibid., VII, Introduction, p. XI, ft. (i); Watson Museum Rajkote inscriptions. 

’ SJGM,, I, p. 100; HIG„ III, No. 207, p. 14. 

* HIG., Ill, No. 207, p. 14. 

® SJGM., XVIII, p. 123. 
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Caulukya kingdom and give all credit for its administration and survival to 
them.i 

Whatever may be their actual role in the affairs of Gujarata, a number 
of inscriptions and monuments at Abu, Girnar and Satruhjaya proclaim 
them as the moving spirit of Jainism. They did much for Jainism under the 
Vaghelas. Under Kumarapala, Jainism not only secured the royal patronage, 
but made itself felt throughout the length and breadth of Gujarata, but it 
declined under Ajayapala and never regained that status under the succeed¬ 
ing kings. It, however, gained some amount of success and prosperity 
not known before, under the Vaghela ministers Vastupala and Tejahpala.- 

In one verse of the Sukrta-safnkirtana there is a reference to various 
qualities of Vastupala. He was well versed in arms, learning, wealth and 
in the field of battle.^ His bravery is demonstrated in the battle of Cambay 
with 6ankha. He was a scholar and composed a poem entitled Nara- 
nurdyandnanda. He was a patron of learning. Several Jain and non-Jain 
scholars Arisii'nha, Balacandrasilri, SomesVara, Jayasiiidiasuri, IJdayaprabha, 
etc. flourished under his liberal prtronage.^ 

The Siikrta-sanikiriand, Vasanta-vildsa and Sukrta-khii-kallolini and 
Nurandrdyandnanda-kdvya and all the contemporary works and several 
inscriptions from Mts. Girnar and Abu describe the numerous charitable and 
building activities of the two ministers. They built many temples, wells, 
tanks, resting houses for Yatis, gardens and places for drinking water and 
supplied golden staffs to many temples. Mts. Satrunjaya, Girnar aud Abu 
were, however, marked out by them for spending their immense wealth.® 

These activities were not limited to Jainism only but they were extend¬ 
ed to other religions also. Vastupala had installed (somewhere) two images 
of the consorts of Surya, Ratnadevj and Rajadevj. He also built a mamjapa 
of the temple of Gaiiesvara in the village of Ganuli in X.E. 1291 .® In the 
Sukrta-saihkirtana several works of this type are described.’ Somesvara in 
his work Kirti’kanniudi states : 

“It cannot be .said about this Jain minister that he did not worship 

the gods feaiikara and Visnu and equally it also cannot be said that he 

^ GOS., VII, Introduction, p. xv; see also, The Glory That Was Gurjaradesa 
Ft. Ill, V. p. 216. 

2 H. D. Sankalia, Archeology of Gujarata, p. 42. 

» Canto III, V. 43: siT# =?! ^I: I 

« GMRL, pp. 286-287. 

® GOS,, VII, Introduction, p. xvi. 

® GMRL, p. 393 ; see also Archeology of Gujarata, pp. 214, 226. 

’ See its introduction. 
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could not honour the Brahmanas by his charity.’’ ^ 

It is said that both the brothers spent in all, three hundred crores and 
fourteen lakhs in public works.^ 

As a devout Jain Vastupala made several pilgrimages during the tenure 
of his ministership. One of them he made in V.E. 1277 and eleven others 
between V.E. 1283 and 1293 . It seems that between V.E. 1278 and 1293 he 
constructed all the public works. The poet, Somesvara, in the Girnar inscrip¬ 
tion of V.E. 1288 , comparing Vastupala first with Kania regarding generosity, 
says: '‘After Bhoja died and Munja became a king in the heaven, if there 
was any man who removed the distress of the afflicted he was Vastupala.® 

Death of Viradhavala : VJradhavala must have died sometime before 
V.E. 1295 , for a colophon of a Jain MS. Yogasdra informs us that Visaladeva, 
his son, was Mahamandalesvara Kanaka Visaladeva,^ which would mean 
he died before that date. It is said in the Prabandha-cintdmani that 
Viradhavala,was fatally wounded in the battle of Pancagrama and could 
not survive that wound.^ The same authority further states that when 
Viradhavala died, owing to his excessive popularity, 120 followers elected to 
burn themselves with his corpse, after that, Tejahpala set guards on the 
cemetery and prevented that eager desire of the people.® The Purstana- 
prabandha-sangraha states that he embraced a religious death having dived 
himself in a pool at the holy place Matoda.’ The Prabandha-koia, on the 
other hand, refers to Viradhavala to have been seized by an incurable disease 
and died thereof.^ The RajdvaU-kostaka composed in V.E. 1587 states that 
Viradhavala died in V.E. 1294 .® 


I Canto IV, V. 40: ^ 1 

W. ^ ^ II 

® GOS., VII, Introduction, p. xvi. 

* HIG., Pt. Ill, p. 16, V. 4. 
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jjtafT #ir?-r 5 r etc. 

* SJGM., XVIII, p. 121. 

® Ibid., I, p. 104. 

* Ibid., I, p. 104: ^ ^ 

’ Ibid., VI. p. 66. 

8 Ibid., VI, p. 124 : 1 

® GMRL, p. 390. 
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Dispute over succession: The succession seems to have been disputed 
between his son Visala and brother Virama. His son Visaladeva, known 
from the Jain prahandhas, has also been testified by the Cintra stone ins¬ 
cription of V.E. 1343 which states that Vlradhavala had two sons Pratapa- 
malla and Visaladeva. Pratapamalla predeceased his father while Visala 
succeeded him.^ 

Vlramadeva is also known from Purdtana-prahandha-saiigraha as the 
son of Lavai;iaprasada from his second wife.^ We do not know his early 
activities from any other sources. He, however, appears in the two inscrip¬ 
tions of Bhlma II, dated V.E. 1295 and 1290 , as the son of Luriapasa 
(Lavanaprasada), and as one who got constructed the temple of Viramesvara.® 
A colophon of the Jain MS. Sangraham-itka, of the date V.E. 1296 , mentions 
him as MaMmandalesvara ranaka.^ 

We have already seen that in the colophons of V.E. 1295 and 1298 
Visala is also mentioned as mahdmaiidalesvara, rdiiaka. These colophons 
seem to indicate that the kingdom for a time was divided between the nephew 
and uncle. 

It is stated in the Puratana-prabandha-sahgraha that when Viradhavala 
was dying a religious death he was filled with an anxiety about his son 
Visala. He revealed it to his minister Tejahpala: “ After me the kingdom 
would go to Virama and Visala would be troubled. Put the water in my 
hand, I shall offer my kingdom to Visala.’' The minister accordingly did and 
Viradhavala died peacefuly.^’ 

Accordingly to the Prabandha~kosa» Virama was the son of Viradhavala. 
He is depicted there as a man of loose temper, w'hom Viradhavala estab¬ 
lished in the village Virama. He, therefore, became hostile to his father. 
Visala, the other son, was very affectionate to Viradhavala. Virama at¬ 
tempted to capture the throne but before his attempt Vastupala established 
Visala on the throne. Then Vastupala with Visala attacked Virama. A 
fierce battle was fought. Virama fled away to Javalipur in the hope of 
help from his father-in-law, Udayasiihha, but Vastupala warned the latter 
not to give him shelter, otherwise his life and kingdom would be endangered. 
He asked him to kill Virama, The bowmen of Udayasiihha pierced him with 
arrows and sent his head to Visala.® 

^ HJG., Ill, No. 222, p. 79 ff- V. 8. 

* SJGM., II, p. 54 . 

® HIG., II, Nos. 201 and 202, pp. 159 and 162. 

® SJGM,, XVIII, p. 122. 

» S/GM., II, p. 66. 

® S 7 GM., VI, p. 125. 
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Whatever may be the truth behind the war of this succession, it is, how¬ 
ever, a fact that Virama was not a son of Viradhavala for the epigraphical 
evidences regard him as the son of LuiTiaprasada and hence a brother of 
Viradhavala.^ 

A story of tiic war of succession is narrated in the Piirdtana-prahandha- 
sangraha, which, in my opinion, may be considered more reliable than the 
story recorded in the Prabandha-kos a. It states : 

“After the death of Viradhavala Luiiaprasada asked Tejahpala 
as to who should be made king, whether Vliadhavala’s son (w^ho was 
then an infant) or Virama. The minister gave his consent in favour of 
Visala. Thereupon Virama striking Lavanaprasada by his foot asked 
him whether he had still hope of ruling the kingdom, whether he w'ant- 
cd to see him also dying, and thus saying he left him. This act of 
Virama enraged Lavanaprasada much and he asked Nagada to bring 
Visala as soon as pos^^ible. Then Lavanaprasada marked Visala 
with tilaka and seated him on the throne with great ceremony. Virama 
stood there murmuring and was kept aside by the order of Visala. 
Visala also thought with the advice of Tejahpala that the old Lavaria- 
prasada still had affection for Virama, he, therefore, wanted to poison 
him secretly. Lavaijaprasada, on the other hand, also thought that he 
had done wTong and next day he would give his throne to Virama. 
He ordered the gate-keeper not to allow any one to enter in his house. 
But Visala in spite of the restriction entered in and asked Lavaija- 
prasada to drink soon the nectar that he had brought. Lavanaprasada 
hesitatingly drank it and soon after expired. The title ‘ Rdjasthdpa- 
ndedrya' ‘the king-maker’ was conferred upon Tejahpala. 

Visala then turned his mind towards Virama. He outwardly showed 
his respect to Virama and told him that he was ready to leave his 
kingdom if Virama aspired for it. This unexpected honour lowered the 
pride of Virama and he asked only five big and particular cities to 
be handed over to him with three lakhs of Drammas per year (for his 
maintenance). Visala accepted this demand. His minister skilfully 
constructed five villages having similar names to those cities, in the 
suburb of the capital and were given to him. He raised great objections 
and threatened to escape in case his demand was not met with. He 
was then killed by Visala while he was escaping towards the country 
of Malava.^ 

1 See supra, p. 311. 

2 S/GM., 11 , p. 67. 
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This story shows that Lavanaprasada outlived Vlradhavala. He wanted 
to enthrone his second son, Virama, but his plans were frustrated by minister 
Tejahpala. He, perhaps, was poisoned by Vlsala. Vjsala while capturing 
the power removed all sorts of thorns in his way. He allured Virarna and 
then killed him. 

As to when these intrigues prevailed we have no direct information, but 
we may assume from th(‘ two Jain colophons quoted above, that they might 
have started in V.E. 1 ‘ 2 U 5 and continued till V.E. 1300 , when Visala occupied 
the throne of Patan and became a full-powered king. 

Death of Vastupdla: After the death of Vlradhavala Vastupala could 
not live long. Within two years he also died. The contemporary authority, the 
Vasanta-vilnsa, states that in the fifth bright fortnight of Magha in V.E. 1290 
Vastupala, after consoling his wife LalitadevL his son Jaitrasiihha and his 
brother Tejahpala, left this mortal body.^ The Praha7idha-kosa^ puts the 
date of his death in V.E. 1298 and the place as Ankcvaliya, but this statement 
cannot lie regarded as correct in the light of the above contemporary 
statement. After the death of Vastupala, Visaladeva made I'ejahpala the 
prime minister who according to a Jain colophon enjoyed that post upto 
V.E. 1303 .^ The statement of the Praba7idha-kosa that Visaladeva made 
Nagada the prime minister when Vastupala was alive, cannot be regarded as 
reliable in the light of the above view.^ The Prabandha-cintdfnani and 
the Praba7idha-kosa state that Vastupala died in the way between 
Dhavalakka and ftatruhjaya while he was on pilgrimage.® The con¬ 
temporary work Vasanta-vilasa, however, has no such statements. The 
Prabandha-kosa records that Visaladeva diminished the ministerial power 
of the two brothers.® It, however, does not seem likely, for we know from 
the earlier work Prabandha-cintamani that Visaladeva got the throne 
in V.E. 1295 simply through Vastupala’s favour and his kingdom was 
firmly established by him.’ According to PurStana-prabandha-sangraha, 


1 GOS., VII, Canto XIV, V. 37 ^ ^ I 

etc. 

2 5 /( 73 /., VT, pp. 127-128: I 
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® SJGM., XVIII, p. 124, No. 19B. 
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• Ibid., VI, p. 125. 

^ Ibid., I, p. 104. 
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Tejahpala was considered to be the king-maker [Rnjasthapandcdrya)} It is, 
therefore, not possible that Visaladeva could have wrested the ministerial 
seat from Tejahpala and given it to Nagada. Moreover, Visaladeva could not 
have done this, even if he had thought so, as his position could not have 
been firm and secure in the short period of one year when the ministers were 
so powerful and well established. In an inscription on Mt. ftatruhjaya 
dated 129G, Tejahpala is called a mahamdtya^ The change in ministry 
perhaps was affected after the death of Tejahpala, which took place, accord¬ 
ing to Jinaharsagani, ten years after that of Vastupala, that is, in V.E. 1306.^ 
According to the Piirdtana-pfahandha-sangraha, Tejahpala left Visaladeva in 
V.E. 1308 to go to heaven.^ In the colophon of a Jain MS the Acardnga- 
sutra-vrlti, dated V.E. 1303, Tejahpala is called a mahdmdiya in power at 
Aijahillapura/* In an old leaf of a paper MS, the dates of the death of the 
two brothers arc given as V.E. 1296 and 1304 respectively.® 

Death of Bhhna II : The old king Bhima still lingered on surrounded 
possibly by the imperial honours. Visala and Virama as his feudatories 
maintained the loyalty to him and his family. After the death of Vastupala, 
Bhima died within tw^o years. According to the Prabandha-cintamaiii and 
the Pravacana-pariksa he ruled for 63 years from 1236. Thus, he died in 
V.E. 1298. 

After him, his son, Tribhuvanapala succeeded to the nominal kingship. 
The only Jain source about him is the Cirwa inscription of V.E. 1330, 
composed by Ratnaprabhasuri. This inscription relates that Bala, the 
grandson of Yogaraja, the Taldra of Nagada in the reign of Padmasiihha 
went to heaven fighting in front of Jaitrasimha to capture Kottadaka from 
Rdiiaka Tribhuvana.^ The Ranaka Tribhuvana of the record has been 
rightly identified with the Caulukya Tribhuvanapala. His contemporary 


1 Ibid,, II, p. 67 : ^ 

2 Practna Jain Lekha Samgraha, ^ 
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was the Guhila prince Jaitrasirhha ( V.E. 1270-1809, 1273-1312 A.D. ^ This 
statement certainly indicates the struggle between the two. 

The later Jain work Pravacana-pariksa assigns four years for his reign, 
while a Pattdvali gives two months twelve days only.^ The only copper 
plate of his reign discovered so far is dated V.E. 1299.^ 

Vhaladeva : A colophon of the Jain MwS Yogdsastra noted above 
informs us that in V.E. 1295 Visaladcva was already enjoying the post of 
Mahamamlaleivara and Mahdranuka^ Perhaps, he was raised to this post soon 
after the death of his father VTradhavala. The throne of Anahilapataka 
was still occupied by Bhima II, the inscriptions and colophons of MSS of his 
reign confirm this. Another colophon of Des'i-namamdla establishes the 
fact that in V.E. 1298 VTsaladeva held the same post when Lunasiihha, the 
son of minister Tejalipala, was governing the kingdom from Bharonca.^ 
The Vicarairem states that Hn VhadhavaJahcndhu 6 r] Visaladeva succeeded 
to the throne of Patan in V'.E. 1300.® Another Jain work, the Pravacana- 
pariksa, gives his accession date as V.E. 1302.'^ But in presence of the early 
reference we may, however, discard the later statements. A definite proof 
of his kingship is furnished from a colophon of the A cdranga-niryukli w^hichis 
dated as early as V.E. 1303 and invests him with the title Maharajadhiraja,^ 

The Jain prahandhds are almost silent about his achievements although 
he enjoyed a reign of 18 years. From other sources it appears that he was 
a military leader of great capacity. He fought a number of battles with 
the king of Malava, the two Yadava kings Sinhana and Krsna, and with 
the kings of Mewar and Karnataka.® 

We have no Jain inscription of his reign, but several colophons of the 
Jain MSS so far discovered enable us to get some information about his 
ministers and generals. A colophon dated 1295 of a Jain MS tells us that 
Vijayasiihha was damlddhipaii ( general) when Visaladeva was raised to the 
post of Mahdmatulalesvara Ranaka,^^ The colophon dated 1298 states that 

^ Rajaputand kd Ilihds, I, p. 411 , fn. i. 

* GMRL, p. 396 . 

® lA,, VI, p. 208 . 
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Lfinasiiiiha, the son of Tejahpala, was governor when Visala was ruling in 
the above capacity.^ The colophon of V.E. 1303 refers to Tejahpala as the 
prime minister of VTsaladeva.^ The colophon of the date V.E. 1307 relates 
that Dhandha was mahattama (an high officer) of Visaladeva.^ The two 
colophons of the dates V.E. 1310 and 1313 record Nagada as prime minister 
of the state/ whom several Jain prahanclhas also refer to. It seems that he 
was appointed as the chief minister after the death of Tejahpala. 

The Prabandha-kosa refers to some scholars at the court of Visaladeva. 
They were Somesvara, Arisiihha, Amaracandsuri, Somaditya of Vamansthali, 
Kamadiiya of Krsnanagara and Nanaka of Visalanagara. It is stated 
there that once Visaladeva called the poet Amara in the court through 
Thakkura Vaijala. The king honoured him. The poet recited two stanzas 
in praise of the king, which highly pleased him. Once his court poets 
pre.sented for completion some 108 incomplete stanzas to poet Amara who 
easily completed them in no time and, thus, was praised by all.*'’ The 
story presents a lively picture of the court where the meeting of scholars was 
considered an important part of the court life. 

The Pursfana-prabandha-sangraha states that in V.E. 1315 there pre¬ 
vailed a famine in the reign of Visaladeva. Visaladcva called from Bhadrc 
svara through Nagada a wealthy merchant by name Jagaduka to help 
him.® It is said in the Jagadn-carita that the wealthy merchant did his best 
to remove the famine.'^ Perhaps, he had several storehouses of grain wdiich 
he distributed among the famine-stricken people.® 

The Puratana-prabandha-sangraha refers to Visaladeva's wife by neime 
NagaladevL It is .said that she was very fond of music. She knew all sorts 
of musical modes. She wanted that her husband should also be proficient 
in music and ultimately she achieved her object.® 

Visaladeva died in V.E. 1318 and was succeeded by Arjunadeva. 
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Arjtmadeva (c. 1264-1274 A.D.) : The Vicuraireni states that VTsala 
deva was followed by Arjunadeva in the year V.E. 1318 (1261 A.D.) 
and ruled till V.E. 1331 (1274 A.D.)i But their relationship is not mentioned 
there. The Cintra prasasii of ^arangadeva dated V.E. 1343, reveals the 
fact that Arjunadeva was nephew of Vlsaladeva.^ The Jain work Pra~ 
vacana-pariksd gives him the date from V.E. 1320 to 1333.*'* His inscriptions 
range from 1320 to 1330 V.E. (1264-1273 A.D.)^ The Muslim historians 
attribute only 10 years for his reign.'* As the earliest known inscription of 
his successor is dated V.E. 133‘2,<^ we assume that the date ascribed by the 
Vicdrasrciii is almost correct. 

The Jain prahandhas do not throw any light on his reign. We, however, 
have more than half a dozen colophons of Jain MSS ranging from V.E. 
1318 to 1327,'^ which help us to fix his chronology correctly. 

These colophons refer to his titles as Maharaja dim cija M ahdrdjasri and 
SamastaydjdiHilhsanialauikrta Mahdrajddhirdja and mention ftrisorna as 
Maladeva as mahdmdiya (prime minister). 

We have also one Jain in.scription of his reign known as the Girnar 
stone inscription, dated V.E. 1330. This inscription is found at the 
entrance of the Mandapa of Gaiiadhara situated in the w’cst of the main 
temple of Ncminatha. It records the grant of right of engraving [sutradhara- 
tvani) in the temple of Nerninatha and get other sacred places on the hill of 
Girnar to Stdradhdra Haripala. It was engraved in the reign of Arjunadeva 
when Palha was transacting the business of the seal in Saurast^*^-^ 

Saraiigadeva (1274-1296 A.D.): The Vicarasrehi states that Arjunadeva 
was succeeded by Sarahgadeva in V.E. 1331® who according to the Cintra- 
prasa.sti was the son of Arjunadeva.^® His inscription shows that he ruled 
from V.E, 1332 to 1352 (1295-1296 A.D.). I'his roughly corroborates the 
statement of the Vicdrasreni. The Muslim historians, however, assigned 
him a reign of 21 years. 
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The prabandha literature of the Jains is silent about the achievements 
of the king. We, however, have four published inscriptions and more than 
half a dozen colophons of the Jain MSS of his reign.^ 

The first Jain epigraph known as the Amaraija inscription was 
found at Amarana in Katbiaw’ar. This inscription is dated V.E. 1233 
and throws some new light on the history of Saraiigadeva* It refers to 
his pompous titles such as Malavadhara-dhumaketu (comet to the king¬ 
dom of Malava) GuYjjaradharim-samuddhaYana, Saptama CakYavaYti, 
Bhujabala-malla MahaYdja. It records a grant of a garden to worship 
Sumatiswami, the fifth Jain Ththankava, made by a prince (name lost) 
son of Capotkata Kanaka Bhojadeva with the permission of Palha the 
the officer in charge of Saurastra and other Pancakulas.^ 

In this record, the first title given to Saraiigadeva indicates that the 
traditional hostilities against the rulers of Malava were continued under him 
also. The second title shows that he had revived the fortune of the Gurjara 
country. The Saptama CakravaYti is no new title for him for we know that 
Bhima II bore it several tinies.^ Palha, officer in charge of the province, is 
the same whose name wc find in the inscription of Arjunadeva, the father of 
Saraiigadeva, dated V.E. ISSO.** This inscription also informs us that the 
Cavada family held sway over Kathiawara. 

The second inscription is a small one dated in V.E. 1345 found in 
a Jain temple at the village Dattani in Sirohi State, Rajasthana. It 
records that in the prosperous reign of ftrl Saraiigadeva and Mahdvajd- 
dhiYdja Visaladeva, ruling at Candravati, PratapasrI and Hemasri 
bestowed two fields to meet the expenses in worship of ferl Parsvadeva.® 

The third inscription is found in the Vimala temple at Mt. Abu. 
It is dated V.E. 1350. It gives many grandiloquent titles to Sarai'iga- 
deva, the most important among them being MalavesaviYMhini-gaja- 
ghatn-knmbhasthalavidaYanaikapancanana and Abhinavasiddhavaja. This 
inscription records that his feudatory chief Visaladeva, ruling at 
Astadasasatipradesa, issued a writ from Candravati to levy taxes on 
merchants and traders to meet the expenses of the two temples of 
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Vimala and Lui^iga at Mi. Abu. This epigraph mentions Sri Vadhuya 
as the prime minister of Saraiigadeva who at that time was transacting 
the seal of the office,^ 

From the last two inscriptions it appears that the region of Candravati 
was under the suzerainty of Saraiigadeva. 

A fourth Jain inscription known as Cambay stone inscription is dated 
V.E. 1352 (c. 1295 A.D.). It is an important inscription. It gives the 
genealogy of the Vaghelas. It also refers to Arjunadeva as having two sons, 
the elder one was called Ramadeva. Both sons shared in managing the 
state affairs in the lifetime of their father.^ 

The Muralidhara prasasti of V.E. 1354 also confirms the statement of 
the Cambay Jain inscription.^ We, however, do not know other activities 
of Ramadeva. Perhaps, he might have predeceased his father, for his younger 
brother, Saraiigadeva, is mentioned by all the inscriptions as the successor of 
Arjunadeva. 

These Jain epigraphs show that Saraiigadcva’s kingdom extended from 
Kathiawara in the west to Malava in the cast. We have already seen that 
two inscriptions, one Amarana and another Vimala temple inscriptions, give 
prominent place to the victory over the Malava kings. But the name of 
the Malava king is not mentioned. The Muralidhara pra.sasti informs us that 
Saraiigadeva compelled one Gogadeva to fiee away from the battle.^ The 
late Pt. Tanasukharama Tripathi on this statement assumes that this Goga¬ 
deva is identical with Goga mentioned by the Tarikha Firista who was once 
a friend of Malava king and who later on became the master of the king¬ 
dom.^ In reference to the above two inscriptions we may assume that the 
Malava king, who was defeated In the year V.E. 1331-32 by Saraiigadeva, is 
no other than Gogaraja. 

The colophons of the Jain MSS of his reign range from V.E. 1327 to 
1346. The colophon of V.E. 1327 mentions him as Maharajakumara, 
when he was appointed governor in Mudgavati.® This shows that at that 
tim he as a crown prince shared in the administration of his father, which 
fact may be corroborated from the Cambay Jain inscription and the 
Muralidhara prasasti noted above. The colophon of the Adindtha-carita of 
V.E. 1339 refers to some of his pompous titles and mentions Srikanha as the 
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prime minister.' The colophon of the Uttcii'sdhyayanci-vrtti of V.E. 1343 
gives him the title Samaslurdjavail etc., and refers to his prime minister 
Madhusildana as transacting the business of the seal and it also mentions 
Mahattama (an officer) f^risoma.^ 

Another colophon of the Sthananga-sidra of V.E. 1346 states that 
Mahattama Sri Munjaladeva was an attached {Prativaddha) officer to 
Saraiigadeva and Sri Sanga was an appointed officer by him.^ 

Besides these ministers we know from the two Jain inscriptions, one 
from Amaraua and another from the Vimala temple, that Palha was in 
charge of SauraStra in V.E. 1333 and Vadhuya was the prime minister in 
V.E. 1350. 

Kaniadeva (c. 1297-1304 A.D.): The VicarasYoii says that Laghii Kanja 
ascended the throne in V.E. 1353 and ruled till V.E. 1360 (1297-1304 AD.)^ 
The Muslim historians give 6 years 10 months and 15 days for his reign. The 
confirmation of the last date of Kania we find from a colophon of the Jain 
MS named Anuyogadvara-vriti which records that a wealthy merchant, 
Pethad, with his six brothers, consecrated an image of Lord Mahavira in the 
temple of the Neminatha at Mt. Abu in the year V.E. 1360, in the reign of 
Laghu 6ra Karriadeva.'"* From all the sources, it appears that Karriadeva 
was the last Vaghela king of Aphilavada. We have no detailed account of 
his reign from the Jain sources. 

We know from other sources that Madhava was his minister. The 
Vicayasreni and the Vividhaththakalpa, the two almost contemporary Jain 
works, refer to an incident that the minister Madhava, a Nagara Brahmaija, 
invited Ulukhan (Ulughkhan), the younger brother of Ala-’ud-Din, to Gujarata 
from Delhi. But both the authorities differ in the date. The Vicarasreni gives 
the year V.E. 1360, while the Vividhaththa-kalpa gives the year V.E. 1356.® 
We, however, have no contemporary evidence to check these dates. The 
subsequent authorities like Dharmaranya, and Kanhadade-prahandha agree 
that Madhava brought the Yavanas in Gujarata. The Muslim historians, 
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however, do not record the name of Madhava. The Vividhatirtha-kalpa 
mentions the route through which Ulugh-khan made the invasion. It states 
that he started from Delhi to Gujarata. In the way Samarasiihha, the 
king of Citor paid him tribute and saved his country Mewar from him. 
Then pillaging the Vagada country and cities like Modesa, etc., he reached 
Asavalli. The king Karria fled away. Then he proceeded to Somanatha 
and shattered the idol to pieces and carried away the booty in a cart to 
Delhi. He went to Vamanasthali, there he punished Rdmka Ma^dalika 
and established his order on Saurastra. He came back to Asavalli and des¬ 
troyed a monastery, temples and shrines.^ In this description it is not 
clear from which place Kan.ia fled away. Muni Jina Vijayajl commenting on 
this statement assumes that the statement is incomplete. It does not say 
whether Ulugh-khan invaded Patana or not.^ The Muslim historians, 
on the other hand, state that Ulugh-khan and Nusrat-khan with their 
Amirs and generals and large army marched against Gujarata. They took 
and plundered Nahorwala (Aiiahilavada) and all Gujarata. Karan Rai 
of Gujarata fled away from Naharwala and went to Ramdeo of Deogir. 
The wives and daughters, the treasure and elephants of Rai Kania fell into 
the hands of the Muhammadans.^ 

As to when the Muslims took Patana is known, however, from the Jain 
sources. The Vicarasrem and Pravacana-parikHd give us the date V.E. 1300^. 
A colophon of the Anuyogadvara-vrtti states that in V.E. 1300^ Karria was 
ruling. The Vividhatirtha-kalpa, on the other hand, refers to the date V.E. 
1366.® Most of the Muslim historians, however, assign A.H. 697 or 698 
(V.E. 1265 or 1256) to this invasion.’ 

A Jain work, Nahhinandanoddhsra-prabandha, gives a detailed description 
of this invasion made by Ulugh-khan. Regarding Karna it says that by the 
valour of Ala-ud-Din, Kan.ia, the lord of Gujarata fled away and after 
wandering in other countries died a death of wretched man.^ We, however, 
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possess no information about his son, wife and other members of his family 
from the Jain sources. 

Thus we know from the Jain sources the following members of this 
branch: 


Anioraja 

I 

Lavaiiaprasada 

I 

I ■ ...I 

Viradhavala Virama 

I 

Visaladeva 
Arj unadeva 
Sarangadcva 
Kan,iadova 


II. THE CAHAMANAS OF LATA 

There are unfortunately no Jain sources regarding the earliest existence 
of Cahamanas in Lata. The Hansot grant of Bhartrvaddha is the only 
source which reveals that as early as the 8th century A.D. Lata was under 
the possession of the then ruling dynastj' of Cahamanas. After that period 
nothing is known of them from any sources for about five centuries. But all 
of a sudden their existence in Lata in the thirteenth century is revealed by 
the Jain sources. A contemporary drama the Hamtnira-mada-mardana of 
Jayasiihhasuri, frequently, refers to Sankha alias Saiigramasiihha, son of 
Sindhuraja, brother of Sinha, the Cahamana king of La^adesa. He is 
described there as “ Maryialesvara” and “ Gurjaramahihandantandalahivai.”^ 
His capital was at Broach. The Vasanla-vildsa of Balacandra states that the 
princes of Broach belonged to the Cahamana clan* and as late as V.E. 1533, we 
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find that there were municipalities of the Cahamanas in the Latadesa.^ 
Any how, we know of only two members of his branch. 

Sindhtiruja : We know from the Inslory of the Paramaras that 
Sindhuraja was a vassal of Arjunavarma of Malava (1211-15 A.D.).^ It 
appears from the inscriptions of the Yadavas (1169-1247 A.D.) that he was 
defeated several times by Yadava king Siihhai^ia.^ We have already referred 
to a struggle of Sindhuraja with Jayasiihha Sindhuraja in which he is said 
to have been defeated.^ A Jain authority, known as the Sundha hill in¬ 
scription (V.E. 1319), states that Udayasiiiiha, the Cahamana prince of Jalor 
(1209-1249 AD.), killed Sindhuraja.’’^ The Hammira-mada-mardana states 
that Saiigramasiibha ( fiankha) of Lata attacked Vastupala, the minister of 
Viradhavala, in retaliation of his father’s enmity.® We also know from the 
Jain prabandhas that Udaj^asiuiha was a feudatory of Viradhavala. The 
above two references, if jointly interpreted, show that Udayasiihha, in 
collaboration of Viradhavala, killed Sindhuraja. 

Sindhuraja had a brother by name Siiiiha, who was also a well known 
figure in the political circles of that time.’ We, however, do not know of 
him from the Jain sources except that he was also for sometime ruler of 
Lata {Lntadciddhipati). 

^ankha alias Sangramasiihha : Sindhuraja was succeeded by his son 
Sankha alias Sangramasiiiiha. He appears to have been a good warrior. 
The Vasanta-vilasa informs us that he had repulsed an attack of the army 
of the Yadava king, Siiihaiia on the banks of the Narmada®. “Though at¬ 
tacked on one side by the sons of Arnoraja (Lavapaprasada and Viradhavala) 
the brave warrior Sahkha, making the Malava king to interfere, repulsed an 
attack of the Yadava army which had been attracted by the conflict.”® The 
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same authority informs us that Saiikha was once taken prisoner and was 
shackled in the jail of the Yadava king.* It is also said of him that images 
of twelve feudatory princes were tied to his left foot with a golden chain.” * 
The same work further says that once Viradhavala invaded the La^a country 
and captured Stambhatirtha (Cambay) by force® and appointed Vastupala 
to govern that territory. It happened during the temporary eclipse of 
Sai'ikha who was perhaps under the imprisonment of the Yadava king.* 

Saukha, thereupon, established his capital at Broach (Bhrgukaccha) 
and attacked Cambay with a mighty array of fource.® In this war he was 
assisted by the YMava king Siiihana, who was then on friendly terms with 
him and also with the Paramara ruler Devapala.® But Vastupala through 
his skill foiled the plan. At last, fsaiikha was defeated and compelled to retire 
to Broach.’ 

According to the Hammira-mada-mardana the cause of the war was 
the retaliation for his father’s enmity by feaiikha,® but the later Jain 
works give somewhat different reasons. The Prabandha-cintamani tells 
us that Vastupala had a quarrel with the sea-merchant, Saiyad, who 
called in to his help Mahassdhan>ka Isaukha from Broach.® The Prabandha- 
ko^a and Jinaharsa’s Vaslupala-carita supply the names of the merchant 
sailors as Sadika and fSahkha, chief of the port of Vadva, which is sonic five 
miles [from Bhavanagar.** The cause of the quarrel is given as the insult 
done by Sadika to Vastupala in disregarding his authority.** 

From these Jain sources it is clear that a branch of the Cahamana race 
was ruling at Broach. It also appears from the sources referred to above 
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that their position was not sound. Broach at that time was situated on the 
frontiers of the ('aulukyas, Yadavas and the Paramaras and in the age of 
the dominance of these kingdoms, its position might have been insignificant. 
The rulers of that place were reduced to the rank of mere feudatories. 
Jayasimhasuri calls 6aiikha as mandale'svara while the Vasanta-vildsa speaks 
of him as bhUpati,^ In the light of the above statements it seems very 
doubtful whether at any time they really enjoyed sovereign power. 
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CHAPTER XI 


STATE AND ADMINISTRATION 
General condition of the period : 

In the foregoing chapters we have discussed the dynastic history of 
Northern India on the basis of the available data from the Jain sources* 
From the time of Harsa upto the downfall of the Cahamaiias, Caulukyas 
and (jruhilotas, we have seen several ruling dynasties rising and falling 
on the horizon of Northern India. Some of them possessed a large 
territory which, in fact, may be called an empire having many sub¬ 
ordinate feudal states under them. Thus from the Aihole inscription 
{ G 34 A.D.) we learn that Harsa had several feudatories.^ The Devagadh 
inscription of Bhoja Pratihara (862 A.D.) shows that the Gurjara Pratiharas 
had also a number of powerful samanias^ Likewise, the Paramaras, 
Caulukyas and other imperial powers were actually the lords of several 
feudatories. Hence an empire or a kingdom was largely a feudal organism. 
Suzerainty meant during this period a suzerainty over some feudatories. In 
this fashion every real kingdom was an empire. As the internal autonomy 
of the various regions of an empire was maintained, it partook of the 
nature of a confederation. The previous analysis of the Jain epigraphic 
and literary data of our period certainly have told us an identical tale. 

The political characteristic of our period is somewhat monotonous and 
stagnant. If we try to arrange all releveiit Jain inscriptions and literary 
sources in the chronological as w^ell as regional order, we actually fail to find 
out any notable changes or developments. Everywhere one may meet 
with the same conditions of suzerainty and vassalage; everywhere one can 
see the same despotism; everywhere the political constitution and adminis¬ 
trative structure in those states were fundamentally similar. From the 
broad administrative point of view North India showed a unity but from 
the strict political standpoint it was conspicuously absent. 

Another characteristic of our period is that literature in polity during 
this period is lacking in originality, depth and movement. No original 
work of note has been composed on contemporary polity and working 
institutions. 

The Jain literature of this period, though extensive and magnificent, is, 
from the administrative view-point only, of secondary importance. It tells 

1 £/., VI, V. 23: etc. 

* lbid,» IV, p. 309, No. 44. 
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US little that is absolutely new, but it confirms in a most striking manner the 
conclusions to which other evidences lead. 

Let us discuss the political conception and ideas we get from these 
sources regarding the state and administration of the period. 

I, Origin and conception of the state : 

Jinasena and other Jain authors of our period record the tradition which 
traces the origin of the state. In the Adi-pura.ui, Jinasena (8th century) 
says that formerly on the earth there was a blissful state (bhogabhumi) 
where the people’s worldly desires were very few. d'hey got all they wanted, 
from the wish-yielding trees {kalpavrhsas), (iradually, with the change of 
time, there was a fall from this ideal slate. Wlien all tlie wish-yielding tree.s 
were disappearing people were getting per])lcxed. The change in the 
universe caused havoc among them, d'hey found several hindrances in the 
way of their life.^ They came to solve their difAculties before an eminent 
person of their age and he showed the timely si lution of their daily pro¬ 
blems.^ According to Jains there had been burn twelve such eminent 
persons called patriarchs ( kulakdras) during the transition era. When all 
the wish-yielding trees entirely disappeared the Lord Ihjabhadeva, the first 
exponent of Jainism, introduced .six occupations: martial, agricultural, 
literary, artistic, commercial and industrial. He divided the people on 
earth into three classes, Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sndra according to their 
professions. There was no caste originally. He also established the system 
of law and order over the world. He planned and built villages and towns, 
grouping the former into circles of eight hundred, four hundred and two 
hundred.^ He created four great kings and placed under them a thousand 
smaller kings and feudatories. He founded the institutions of punishment and 
imprisonment. Formerly there was a light chastisement like mild, rebuke, 
but in the changed circumstances some harsher punishments were needed.^ 
Jinasena says that for the preservation of man a coercive authority was 
essential. Nothing else could restrain the wicked from wicked ways. In the 
absence of coercion the w^orld presents a condition of Matsya nydya (the 
logic of the fish).’*^ Thus we find that a state of good order was established 
gradually. There was no divine creation or order. This Jainistic idea of 
origin of the state can strikingly be corroborated with ideas expressed in the 

^ Adi-purdna, 111, Vs. 30-192; XVf, Vs. 130-190. 

2 Ibid,, in, Vs. 50-190. 

» Ibid,, XVI, Vs. 130-190. 

• Ibid,, XVI, V. 241-257, 

« Ibid,, XVI, V, 251-252. 
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Brahmanical and Buddhistic accounts. Tliey both assert that for a long 
time after creation of society, there prevailed a golden age of harmony and 
happiness. Someliow there was a fall from this ideal state. 

1 he Agi:^a'nna-iintldnia of tlie Digha~nikdya^ says that formerly on the 
earth there were human beings who were made of mind and were self** 
luminous, ihey fed on rapture and traversed the air in abiding loveliness. 
Then a change occurred in the order of the universe. They worked some¬ 
how under the pressure of circumstances but disorder prevailed. Thereupon 
they gathered together and selected the most handsome, gracious and 
capable individual from amongst them and named him Malidjand-Sammaia. 
The public requested him to become their king and put an end to the 
prevailing chaos, agreeing to give, him a part of their j)addy in return of his 
seriviccs. This account shows that state originated in a social contract. 

The Alahdhhdnita also reveals an idemtical tale by saying that after 
the fall of the Golden Age when the law of jungle prevailed, Brahma, the 
chief God, composed a treatise on Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa. It 
could not be enforced in the absence of a King. Then God Narayana by a 
fiat of his will created a son from his Tejas (Lustre) and named him 
Vhajas. It was, however, Prthu the seventh descendant from Visnu who 
was crowned King and endowed with divine virtues, so that he might be a 
ruler.'^ This account of the Maliabharafci show’s that the state was regarded 
as a divine institution. But the most striking feature of Jainistic view is to 
eliminate as far as possible the divine creation of the state. We know 
that Jainism docs not regard any creator. It believes that an ordinary 
soul can become wdiat is called Godhead through evolution. Accordingly, 
the political as w’cll as other .social institutions are the outcome of the 
changed circumstances. The patriarchs (kiflakdras) were only the initiators 
of ways and means of life. Their mission w^as to educate the mass in the 
widest sense of the term. The government w^as more than protective and 
paternal. Pre-eminence on one side and need of guidance on the other 
were the two factors to establish certain relationships and w’e find that, in 
course of time, one was converied into the ruler and the other into the ruled. 
There is no indication that the government w’as instituted by any definite 
contract.® The state is considered by a Jain author as the source of life 
and spirit, the aims of which are Dharma, Aiiha and Kama all combined.* 

1 Sacred Books of the Buddhists, IV, p. 77 ff. 

2 Santiparva, Chap. 58. 

® Beniprasada, Theoiv of Govnmnent in Anaent India, pp. 224-225. 

* Nitivd., p. 7 : m I 
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From the statement of the ( Adi-purana) we find that the so called 
modern factors — sovereignty, population and territory—of the state were 
considered essential for the existence of the state in that remote age too. 

//. Seven constituents of state: 

Our ancient authors describe the seven constituents of the ancient Indian 
State. The Jain authors of our period also share this view with them. 
Somadeva ( 10 th cent.) has elaborately described these constituents in his 
Nitivakyamrla but he has said nothing new regarding them. They are 
Svami (king), Amdtya (ministry), Janapada (territory), Ditrga (fort), Kosa 
(treasury), Bala (army), Mitra (allies).i These constituents are regarded 
as the limbs {Aiigas) of the body politic by the Indian thinkers. They more 
or less existed during our period in every state whether it was possessed 
by the sovereign rulers or feudal lords. Thus, for instance, Mfdaraja, the 
founder of the Caulukyan empire, had a ministry which he consulted at the 
time of the invasion over the Cahamana king, Vigraharaja ( 772 A.I). 

He possessed a territorial state called Sarasvata-rnaijdala. He had a fort 
named Kanthadurga where he took shelter at the time of invasion by his 
enemy. He had most probably a confederation of his allies which was de¬ 
stroyed by Munja in the country of Medapata.^ He maintained a large 
army with the help of which he attacked Varapa and Vigraharaja, and 
to maintain all these he possessed a good treasury also. Likewise, a 
feudal lord, the Paramara Dharavarsa who enjoyed long vassalage under 
the Caulukyas, had also a territorial state named ARfottarasatklesa or 
Asossi^tan and possessed a standing army with which he assisted the 
Caulukyas from time to time. He had a good treasury to maintain his 
power and a ministry to govern his kingdom. He had allies like the 
Cahamana Kelhai.ia whose daughter, SiTigaradevj, he married.^ We also see 
similar things with the imperial Paramaras, Cahamanas and other sovereign 
states and their feudatories from the Jain in.scriptions and literature. 

To the dynasties described in the foregoing chapters which held the 
sway for a considerable period of time, these seven constituents must have 
been indispensable in their body politic, otherwise they could not exist and 
function properly for that period. Some of the limbs like king and ministers 


1 Nitivd., Chapter 17-23. Cf. KautilyaV, 6, 96: 
xifcPI: I 

® SJGM., I, pp. 16-17. 

* El., X. p. 10 ff.. V. 10. 

♦ See supra p. 192, section on Paramaras of Candravati, 
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might have figured more prominent than others like forts and allies, but, 
without the mutual integration and co-operation of all tln so seven, no 
government of the state at that time could run efficiently. 

Some powerful states as referred to above tried to maintain a close- 
knit state and a balance in the several constituents of the state, but the 
country was partitioned into a large number of kingdoms. In the majority 
of states there was a distinct sign of disintegration. Theoretically the state 
was conceived as an organism, different limbs functioning in the interest of 
the whole body politic, but there was lack of proper harmony among the 
different constituents of state. 

Form of Government: The states in ancient India were divided into 
two forms, monarchical and republican. The republican form of Government, 
however, ceased to exist before the Gupta era. In our period we find only 
the monarchical form of Government. 

Let us now pass on to the polity of the state. 

Ill, The Kin ^: The king of our period is considered to be the pivc't 
of government and is the centre of all p)olitical, military, administrative and 
judicial activities. Somadeva says that “without him not a single prakrii 
(constituent) can function properly, however, well it may be equipped."'^ 
Vadibhasiiiiha, another Jain author, says that the king is the very life of 
living beings and good and evil deeds done against him, certainly affect the 
fate of his subjects. Disloyalty towards him is indeed a great sin. The 
king is regarded as the supreme deity for he protects the mortals as well as 
the gods; the gods arc not able to protect even themselves.^ A real king is 
he who is the repository of all the merits.^ A good king is expected to be a 
man of religious temperament, with good family traditions, endowed with 
pure character, dignity and valour. His livelihood should be based on 
righteous means. He should be free to wield his power of wrath and mercy 

* NUivu, {MDJG,, XXIT), p. 221: ^rfq 

R’ ^Tf?cT| 

2 Ksatraefidamani, Canto T, Vs. 46-48: 

rm II 

® Nttiva., p. 57 • ^ I 
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and should be able to display the superiority of himself over others.^ Under 
such a king all the constituents of the state conduce to the desired results.* 
Such an ideal Rdjd or king is considered as an epoch-maker.^ Thus we see 
that most of the kings of our period like Harsa, Yasovarman, Munja, Bhoja, 
Jayacandra Galiadviila, Prthvlraja and most of the Caulukyan kings were 
illustrious instances of the ideal kings. 

Education and discipline of the A'mg: 

Somadeva has laid emphasis on the discipline of mind and body in the 
Vidyavrddhasaniuddesa of his work. He lays down with all seriousness that 
the real brute on earth is an ignorant person,^ therefore, knowledge is the 
prime recjuisiie in ail ailaiis. He prefers anarchy to the rule of an ignora¬ 
mus. We know very w’cll that all the ])revious authorities on politics, like 
Kautilya, Kamandaka and other lawgivers, had descanted on ’anarchy as 
the most terrible of all possible contingencies, but Somadeva, putting aside 
the tradition, prefers anarchy to the rule of an uneducated king.^ He further 
says that a prince, however wadi born, sliould not be installed as heir- 
apparent unless he is otherwise qualiJied.*^ 

A king should get himself taught in four branches of learning which 
deal with the knowledge of self {Anviksiki), Tray! or the knowledge of the four 
Vedas, 6iksa, Kalpa, Vvakarana, Nirukta, Chanda, jyotisa and Itihasa, 
Purana, Mimansa, Nya}^^a and Dharmasastra etc., Vdrtd the science of 
agriculture, cattle-breeding and commerce and Dandaniti or the principles of 
politics.’ 

Stressing the importance of these four Vidyas Somadeva says that one 
who studies Anvlk^sik! examines with reason the strong and the weak 
points of the practicable and im}uacticablc and does not despair in calamities 
and is not spoilt by good fortune. And as an intelligent man he obtains 
clearness of insight. By studying the Trayi he becomes exceedingly 

1 Ibid., p. i8o: 

2 Ibid., p. iSo : uppq) 

=* Ibid., p. i(S3: rrifr q:n'!T;ijI 

* Ibid., p. 56: q-.wRr?^:: I 

® Ibid., p. 56 : ^ TI-(I 

* Ibid .: s^Trqirfq ?rTq?:qiiqm^'?cr etc. 

’ Ibid., p. 60 : ^ TRRqp: I 

p- f>i: ?nfr s.'qTJjfiarqr ?rrg- 
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confident with regard to the duties of the castes and stages of life. And 
he also knows the whole system of right and wrong. By studying the Varia 
'properly he can make happy all his subjects and can achieve all the desired 
objects. By studying the Da.jdanUi he can control his subjects and can 
make flourishing all the three efforts {Trivarga),^ 

Somadeva defines the term Anv^ksik? in the same way as Kautilya: 
the Anviksiki consists of Sankhya, Yoga and Lokayata, but he adds that the 
Bauddha and the Jain systems are opposed to the Veda. Explaining the 
statement of the author, the commentary says: The Bauddha and Jain 
sastras are not included in the Anviksikl, because they arc opposed to the 
Veda, The Lokayata also is o]’>posed to the Veda, yet it has l)een included, 
because it is wanted for the care of the body etc.^ The necessity of the 
study of the Lokayata for the king is explained by Somadeva in the 
following words, *‘The vast means for cann ing on the business of this world 
is the Lokayata. For a king who has studied the doctrines of the Lokayata 
strives to root out the thorns (the dangerous elements) of the kingdom. 
Even the actions of those who are nothing but ascetics, are not irreproach¬ 
able. He who is given to mercifulness is not capable of preserving even 
goods that he holds in his hand. Who will not despise one who is only 
intent on peace of mind? Shame upon the man who cannot show WTath or 
favour according to his own will and i)ower.^ He is dead even when he 
lives, who is not brave against his enemies.^ 

Somadeva has given a detailed description of the Tray'i and Vartd but 
most of the points are quite in agreement with those dealt by his two 
predecessors, viz., Kautilya and Kamandaka. Regarding the DandanHi 
(science of Government) he says that the end of it should be to protect the 
subject and not merely to draw money. In respect of Daudaniti he says that 
the punishment by a king ought to be like the ministration of medicine by a 
physician. He is a bad king and a bad physician who eagerly look out 
for disorders with a view to selfish gratification.^ 

These four sciences, besides' their intrinsic value, serve to discipline 

^ Ihid., p. 6o, lines 56-59, 

* Ibid., p. 60: JTliTt 1 i 

I ?r qfwRi I ^ etc. 

* Ibid., p. 77: g ^ qt ^ I 
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mind and character, and without training in them a king will perish like a 
goadless elephant.' 

Apart from these, Somadeva gives certain other instructions. He warns 
the king against too much indulgence in Kama (Lust). The king is advised 
to practise Dharma, Arlha and Kama proportionately without injuring the 
interests of one another. For him it is the only way to lead a happy 
life.® He also advises the king to remain aloof from certain evils called 
vyasanas. Some of them are the sexual indulgence, intoxication, hunting, 
gambling, back biting and extravagance. He says that a single vyasana is 
enough to destroy a powerful king, even possessing four kinds of armies, 
what to say if alt of them are combined.® A good king should exert to 
eradicate these evils, keeping himself in the a.ssociation of the learned men 
and aw'ay from the evil-doers.^ 

Somadeva prescribes only one substitute for learning. He says that 
even without studying these sciences one can gain knowledge by contacts 
with the .society of learned men® who pos.sess a high family tradition and 
are endowed with higli moral character and purity by birth.** 

Fortunately, during our period we find well educated kings. The 
Prabhsvaka-carita says that Ama, the successor of Yasovarman, was a well 
trained king, proficient in all kinds or learning. He was taught by a learned 
scholar named Vappabhattisuri.^ The Prabandha-ciniamaiii says that Bhoja 
had studied all the treatises on king-craft, learnt the use of thirty-six 
weapons and attained the farther shore of the ocean of 72 accomplishments.** 
Some of the princes of our period got their training under the able guidance 
of ministers. Thus we know that Jayasiiiiha Siddharaja was trained by the 
minister ^antu in state-craft.® Several instances can be multiplied from the 
Jain sources, where the princes are seen to have been imparted training by 
their fathers and teachers to become ideal kings. 

■ Ibid., p. 6i: ?jsfr i 

® Ibid., p. 33 : i 

® Ibid., pp. 177 . 179: I 
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Succession: Somadeva states that a kingless country is better than one 
occupied by a foolish or uninstructed king. In the same tune he says that 
no prince should be installed as heir-apparent or successor, howsoever, he 
may be well born, unless he is otherwise qualified for the great trust.^ 

During our period this rule is maintained to some extent. We know from 
the Harsa-cariia that Harsa was well qualified and was made king of 
Thai.iieswar; similarly the Paramara Munja, on account of the good qualities 
of his nephew, Bhoja, appointed him as his successor.^ Likewise, the 
Caulukya Durlabharaja installed his nephew Bhima I and he too installed 
his second son Karijia instead of his first son Ksemaraja.^ Kumarapala is 
very well known to have won the throne due to his ability to become a 
good ruler.^ 

Somadeva prescribes the following order regarding succession. After 
the death of the king, his sons have the royal right to inherit the throne; in 
the absence of them, the brothers, and then step-brothers, and thereafter 
uncles and then the members of the family. In the absence of all of them the 
daughter’s son and then a qualified outsider may be regarded as successor.® 
Thus we find that this rule was followed during our period. The history of 
the eShamanas of feakambhari, Nadol and Jalor furnishes us with a 
number of instances. 

The succession, however, in our period was mostly limited to the 
family and it was regarded as hereditary. The peculiar feature appears to 
be that there was no law of primogeniture to regulate succession. Thus the 
Caulukya Karna succeeded his father when his elder brother was alive.® 

In the choice of a successor, sometimes the wish of departing king was 
respected. Thu.s, the Puraiana-prabandha-saiigraha states that, when 
Viradhavala was dying, he expressed his desire to give the throne to his son 
Visaladeva and not to his brother Virama, for he feared that his father 
Lavayaprasada might deprive his son of his right of succession to the throne.^ 
Sometimes the question of succession was disputed and the choice fell 
against the wish of departing king. For this we have a glaring instance of 
Kumarapala. It is .said that Jayasiihha Siddharaja was totally against 
Kumarapala and he wanted even to kill him. But the choice was given to 

^ Nitivd,, p. 56. 

* Tilakamanjari, V. 43. 

® See suprat p. 241, Chap, on the Caulukyas. 

* See supra, p. 265. 

* Niliva., p. 249: I 

* See supra, pp. 241-42. 

’ SJGM., II. p. 66. 
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Kumarapala against his wish, and it was due to the support of the ministry 
or a powerful party at the courtd Another instance is that of the Paramara 
Arjunavarman who was succeeded by Devapala of the line of the 
Mahakumara Laksmivarman of the same family. In this choice the ministry 
or the court party might have had a strong hand though we do not know 
that it was against the wish of Arjunavarman.'*^ These facts, besides proving 
that there was no law of primogeniture, prove that the support of either a 
powerful party at the court or of the ministers always counted much in the 
matter of succession. 

In the case of minority of the heir-apparent wo find the queen mother 
holding the rein of the kingdom. Tlie Frahandha-cintdmani informs us that 
Naikadevi, the queen mother of Bala Mfilaraja ( 11 ), was in cliargc of the 
government and she gallantly fought a battle with the Muhammadans.*^ 
The Prihvirdja-Vijaya informs us that KancanadevI, the mother of Pvthvi- 
raja, transacted the business of the kingdom with the help of the minister 
Kainvasa (Kadambavasa) in the minority of Pvtliviraja.'^ 

2 'iiles of Kings and Queens: 

In the Mauryan period wc hear of titles like Rdjan, Maharaja and 
Kiimdra applicable to the kings and princes, but in the Gupta age we have 
several titles which show^ that these titles w^ere multiplied in course of time. 
In our period the same high-sounding titles as in the Gupta period have 
been found. Right from HarBa to Guhilotas, the independent kings who 
happened to rise to paramountcy in the sense that they commanded the 
allegiance of a few feudatories used to take the title of Faramahhatfaraka 
(the most worshipful master), Maharajadhiraja (supreme king of kings), 
Paramehara (supreme lord), and Samastarajavali sanialankrta (adorned by 
the row of kings). Thus the Devagarha Jain inscription of Bhoja Pratihara 
informs us that Bhoja assumed the title of Paramabhattdraka, Maha- 
rdjMhirdja and Paramesvara? The colophons of the Jain MSS of the 
Cahamanas, Caulukyas and Guhilotas also reveal the same conclusion. 
These titles, however, invested the king with a divine prestige and right to 
rule over the people. 

The queens of these kings were generally entitled as devl or rdjni. For 
example, MayaijalladevI was the name of the queen of Kariia Caulukya.® 

^ See supra, p. 265. 

- See supra, p. 117. 

3 SJGM„ I, p. 97 * 

^ See supra, p. 136. 

® EL, IV, p. 309. 
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Somalladevi was the name of the queen of Ajayaraja Cahamana.i Udaya- 
mati rdjni was the queen of Bhima I.2 From this it appears that the queens 
of our period did not assume any high-sounding honorific titles. In the Jain 
literary works the chief queen of the king is called Rajamahi.fi or Patta- 
rsjhi, but we have no confirmation of this from the epigraphical records. 

The sphere of influence of the queens, however, was limited to the 
palace only. 

The Position of the King: 

As regards the position of the king Somadeva says that the king is a 
great god ; he bows only to his ancestors and teachers: all else have to 
salute him.® It is difficult to disobey his resolutions.* But a king should 
always be willing to receive advice and ministers should be prepared to offer 
sound advice.® These statements of Somadeva along with the honorific 
title assumed by the kings of our period show that these were regarded by 
the public as divinities. It should be understood in this connection that 
such high veneration was due to the place he occupied and not to his person. 

Coronation: 

Before a new king was installed on the throne certain rituals and cele¬ 
brations took place. Abhiseka or anointing was the first among them. The 
Jains, though they have no faith in the Vedic rituals, prescribe the simple 
process of anointing. The water from the Ganges, Sindhu and other rivers 
(sacred only in the belief of the Brahmanas) mixed with camphor and sandal 
and with the essence of many kinds of flowers was poured on the head of a 
king by other kings, feudatories, ministers, merchants, princes and other 
respectable citizens. The members of the eighteen guilds performed the 
anointing of the king’s feet only.® Thus, the MTirdhabhisildas only were 
regarded as the real kings of our period. On this auspicious occasion, the 
capital was astir with songs, music and dance. This ceremony sometimes 
was arranged by the retiring king and sometimes by the court party. The 
king had certain royal insignia like catni (royal umbrella) and camara (a 
bushy tail of Chamar) and Smhdsana (throne).’ 

* EL, XXVI, pp. 8.t-ii2, V. 14. 

» S/GM., 1 , p. 54 - 
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Personal safety of the King : 

We have seen what an important place was occupied by the king in the 
body politic of the state; therefore his safety, corporal as well as mental, was 
the chief duty of the state. Somadeva says that the safety of the monarch 
is the safety of the state; therefore, the king should employ as his personal 
attendants those persons whose fathers and grandfathers had been royal 
servants, those who bear close relationship to the king, those who are well 
trained and loyal and those who have rendered good services to the king. 
Foreigners who have not been honoured and the natives who have been once 
punished and re-employed should not be appointed to protect the king for 
their mind might change at times; even a mother is seen behaving like a 
rdksasi.^ The king should be protected first from women, then from 
claimants (ddyddas) and then the sons (princes).^ Somadeva, in the chapter 
of the Rajaraksasamuddesa deals with dangers coming from the above three. 
He depicts woman as the source of evil and as a bundle of craft and 
hypocrisy. 

Duties of the King: 

The monarchs of our period were not autocrats. They were fully cons¬ 
cious of their responsibilities and duties to the state and their subjects. The 
realization of trivargd was an ideal of a state® and to attain this they 
persevered the ideal before themselves. The king was advised to follow 
Dharnia, Artha and Kama in their moderate limitation without injuring 
the interests of each other.^ 

The first duty of the king was religious. Most of the kings of our period 
were followers of one or another religion of the time. They spent a large 
sum of money in the erection of temples out of devotion. But the most 
striking feature of our period is that they were never hostile to religions 
other than their own. They were indeed tolerant in their religious policies. 

Somadeva gives a full exposition of the religious duties of a king with¬ 
out deviating from the Brahmanical point of view. He says that the king 
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has to fulfil his religions duties such as Darsa-pmnamssa and other Brah- 
manical rites. He should apply himself to the study both of anv^iksikl and 
trayi. But he advised the king to acknowledge svedharma for different 
castes and stages of life. By protecting the svadharma of his subjects the 
king fulfils irivarga.^ The king is the monitor of those who transgress their 
svadharma^ Svadharma is the particular duty of each individual, in every 
group. Though Somadeva on the whole acknowledges svadharma, yet he 
enumerates samana dharma, the duties common to all castes and groups. 
These arc kindness, truthfulness, abstaining from the property of others, 
controlling one’s desiu s, avoiding marriage against the order (of caste) and 
‘chastity with regard to forbidden women.The king’s duty is to promote 
these practices among his subjects. Protecting the svadharma and the 
samana-dharma of his subjects, the king receives one sixth of the fruits of 
the religious merits of his subjects.^ 

The next set of duties of the king is political or administrative, that 
is, the protection of life and property is the main duty of the king. The 
king is bound to see that order rightly prevails in society. He says : 
He is a king who takes the place of Indra towards the well disposed and the 
place of Yama against the ill-disposed. For, the king’s duty is to punish 
the wicked and protect the learned and well behaved, not shaving his head 
or wearing matted hair.® The king should adopt all the possible measures 
to protect the world, that alone is counted his true merit of kingship.® To 
ensure life and order, he should wield his danda neither sternly nor tenderly 
but impartially.’ Injustice is never to be tolerated, since it ruins all.® 
Somadeva enumerates the persons who hinder the prosperity of the people 
and considers them as sources of apprehension to the subject. They are 
the thieves and robbers, state surveyors and evaluators, foresters and 
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guards, state officers, hoarders and profiteers.^ If the king commands 
prestige and exercises a certain amount of sternness he can render them 
harmless.2 It is the foremost duty of a king to deal with them ruthlessly. 

Another duty of king is to protect the people from the calamities of all 
sorts. We learn from the Piiratana-prahandha-sangraha that Visaladeva 
Vaghela averted a famine by timely help.^ The king also defended the 
country from foreign invasions and offered protection to the people from 
hostile incursions of his enemies.^ 

Yet another duty of the king was to patronise arts, education, etc. 
We learn that the Paramara kings from Mufija to Jaitugideva were the 
patrons of learning." Jayasiihha and Kumarapala were the great promoters 
of learning and arts. 

In short kings of this period did their best to achieve the happiness of 
their subjects which ultimately meant their own happiness and prosperitJ^ 

In performing their duties the kings are advised to levy taxes according 
to the condition of the country, to speak words according to the occasion, 
to spend money according to the state income and to show their pomp and 
show according to their wealth and might.® 

Rights and Privileges of the King,: 

Somadeva says that king is the incarnation of tripurusamhrii, therefore, 
he is the visible god in the world. In his youth {Kaumara) he is like God 
Brahman receiving the education in Gurukulas. After consecration he 
becomes like God Narayana pleasing the world with his virtues and, at the 
time of expeditions, he looks like God Pinakapruii {^aiikara). Thus the king 
enjoys a high status and dignity. He takes the place of Indra towards his 
favourites and the place of Yama against the wicked. He is advised to 
maintain his prestige and claims to be honoured.’ 

Thus, we find in our period, that the king had full powers over the 
kingdom and his subjects. He, no doubt, ruled over his territory with the 
help and advice of a council of ministers who were his immediate advisers, 
but the ultimate responsibility of affairs as a whole rested with him. He 
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had all the despotic powers in deciding the policy in war or peace. He 
appointed all governors, generals and other important civil and military 
officers who were responsible to him alone. He had every right to deal with 
the treasonous officers and subjects without the least delay. Thus we see 
that Kumarapala punished Vikramasiiiiha theParamara of CaridravatP and 
Hammira degraded and blinded Dharmasiiiiha.^ He also distributed hono¬ 
rific offices and favours in recognition of meritorious services or literary and 
artistic works of distinction. We hear that Munja conferred on Dhanapala 
the title of Sarasvali^ and Kumarapala conferred the title of Kalikala- 
sarvajna on Hemacandra and on Ambada the title Rajapitdmaha.^ The 
kings of our period had also certain rights to introduce new reforms and 
eliminate taxes, depriving the state of a large income. Thus, Kumarapala 
announced non-killing to all beings [amdnuhoi^ana) and withdrew the 
rights of the state to confiscate the property of those who died childless.® 
Jayasiiiiha Siddharaja removed the tax known as Bdhtdoda which is said to 
have yielded 72 lakhs of rupees to the state.® 

Though the king had so many rights yet he was advised to seek the 
counsel of his ministers and other high officers in matters of administration 
and in a state of emergency. It is also said that he should act according to 
the established laws and customs of the country. 

Daily Routine: 

Somadeva, in the chapter of the Divisdnusthana of his work NUivakyd- 
mrta, describes the general rules of daily routine of a layman which consists 
of ethical teachings.^ But some glimpses of the king's daily routine are 
obtained from the Tilakamanjafi of Dhanapala and the Kumarapdla-Prati- 
bodha of Somaprabhasuri also. From the description it appears that the 
king devoted the first quarter of the day in personal purification and devo¬ 
tion to gods and religious teachers and then he granted the interviews to all 
important persons and officers like religious Brahmanas, prime minister, 
secretaries, kings, feudatories, kinsmen and friends and other citizens. He 
held some sort of a private darbar with them. Here the king dealt with 
important and secret business of the state, discussed the matter with foreign 
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ambassadors and gratified dependants and admirers. After this, on certain 
occasions, he visited the temples of the city and inspected the departments 
of public works. He returned at mid-day to his palace and, after giving 
food and alms to mendicants, took his meal surrounded by friends and 
pleasure companions. Then he retired to his picture galleries {danta 
valabhika) for enjoyment and relaxation. There he enjoyed music and poetic 
talks. In the afternoon he attended the general court (asthnnamamlapa) 
where he transacted the business of state, and also interviewed the foreign 
kings and gave darsan to the general public who came to see him. Some¬ 
times, purely as a part of royal duty, he attended wrestling matches, 
elephant fights and other such pastimes. Thus he passed the day and then 
retired to sleep at last.^ 

Various checks and balances : 

Although the king was practically supreme in the administration of the 
state, the established laws of the land exercised considerable influence on 
royal despotism. Somadeva says that king should always be willing to 
receive advice and the minister should be prepared to offer sound advice. 
The king is advised not to outgo the counsel of his ministers for it is 
impolitic for a king to neglect the counsels of his ministers. Such a king 
will soon find himself overwhelmed by foes. His obstinacy will plunge him 
into ruin.2 These statements certainly show that the king in his adminis¬ 
tration is bound to take help of his ministers. 

Next, the kings of our period always respected the traditional laws of 
the land which were sacred and inviolable. If a king failed in his duty and 
acted in contravention, a conflict between the king and the people was 
inevitable.2 The next check over the king seems to be the feudal nobility 
and prominent persons of the state who, backed by the people, could defy 
the tyrannical rule of the king by raising an armed rebellion. 

Another check that influenced the king's policies, was the public opinion 
which was generally conveyed to the king through the state officials and 
spies. Sometimes, he himself went out to know the public opinion. The 
Prabandha-cintdmani mentions three such kings viz,, Bhoja Paramara, 
Kumarapala and Jayasiiiiha Siddharaja who were always anxious to know 
the public opinion.^ By this, the king always remained conscious of the 
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rightful conduct of kingly duties. Moreover, an extensive decentralisation 
of government functions and powers invested in the village councils, town 
committees and district boards, also served as a check on king’s royal prero¬ 
gatives. 

Abdication: 

The king of ancient India in his old age generally preferred to abdicate 
the throne in favour of his heir and spent the rest of his life in religious 
devotions. The Jain sources have certainly recorded various cases of such 
abdications as occurred in our period. Thus the Prabhavakacarita records 
that the king Ama, son of Yasovarman of Kanauj, abdicated the throne in 
favour of his son Dunduka and devoted his life in religious devotions.^ The 
Dvyasraya-karya says that Durlabharaja abdicated the throne in favour of 
his nephew Bhima and devoted his remaining life in religious pursuits.* 
Similar was the case with Bhima I who abdicating himself gave the throne 
to his second son Kanja.* The Hammha-mahakavya also states that Jaitra- 
siifaha, the father of Hammira, gave over the charge of the state to him and 
himself went to live in the forest.* 

Dethronement : 

A tyrant or vicious king, at times, was degraded or dethroned. 
Although the normal checks on king’s prerogatives were either unexecuted 
or were altogether unknown during our period, yet a few cases can be cited 
in which kings were deposed. Camupdaraja, the son of Mularaja (I) 
Caulukya, is said to have been deposed by his sister Vacinidevi who found 
him sexually very loose and gave the throne to his son Vallabharaja.® 
Kumarapala, as a sovereign ruler, dethroned his feudatory Vikramasiiiiha, 
the Paramara of Abu, who is said to have taken side with his enemy, namely, 
the Cahamana Airioraja.* 

Princes and other members of Royal Family: 

The princes were generally called rajaputra, kumara, nrpakumara, 
mahdrajakumara in the Jain literature and inscriptions. Thus from one of 
the Jain inscriptions of the Nadol Cahamana we know that Kirtipala was 
called mjaputra and in another inscription his sons Lakhanapala and 
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Abhayapala were known as rajcpiiiras.^ In the Tilakamahian Harivahana 
is called nrpakumura,'^ A Jain colophon refers to Saraiigadeva dismdharaja^ 
kumdra,^ The crown prince, after finishing his study, was made in-charge 
of an office to get experience in administration. We have certain instances 
from the Jain inscriptions and colophons where the princes shared in the 
administration of their father.^ The eldest son of a king who was generally 
regarded as heir-apparent was called yuvavajd, while others were known by 
other terms. The younger sons were sometimes granted certain portions of 
the state for their maintenance.-’'* Queens and princesses are seldom known 
to have taken part in the government. But sometimes we find that 
the Dowager queens assumed the reins of administration or led the army in 
the battle. Naikidevi, the mother of Millaraja II, may be cited here as an 
instance.® 

Kings Personal Officers : 

The Tilakamanjar} presents a pucture of the management of the Royal 
household. The palace and ils surroundings [rajakula) were in charge of a 
trusted and experienced officer known as saudhapnla. The entrance in and 
exit from the palace and royal camp were controlled by the dvarapdla. The 
officers and interview seekers were taken before royal presence by an officer 
known as pratihdra or mahdpraiihdra. The king had a body-guard of his 
own called angaraksaka. The officer in-charge of the royal treasury and 
jewels was ratnakosddhyaksa. The officer of the bed-chamber was known as 
sayydpdla. The officer in-charge of the gardens was called Udydnapdla, The 
king had a special officer who w'as called rdjavallabha in the Upamiiibhdva- 
prapanca-kdthd (p. 344), perhajis, he was equivalent to our modern private 
secretary. Some minor attendants were vetradhdri, catra-cdmara-grdhaka, 
idmbiila-vdhaka, and kaitcuki, in charge of harems.^ 

Functions of the King : 

( 1 ) Executive: The king of our period was considered to be the 
supreme head of the State. None of the constituents could work properly 
without him.^ Under him all the prakrtis worked well and produced all the 
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desired ends. He appointed the well versed in their respective posts.^ 
Ministers were not allowed to undertake any enterprise without his order.® 
Thus, all the executive powers were invested in the king. He looked into 
state finance, collected dues and levied taxes. He also received petitions 
and sometimes issued orders for the guidance of his subjects. He punished 
the criminals and promulgated administrative reforms for the well-being of 
the people in general.® He had under his direct control all the envoys and 
he gathered information from spies.® 

( 2 ) Military : Somadeva says that king should inspect his army with 
his own eyes; otherwise he loses prosperity and maintenance of order.® The 
king of our period led his army in the field of battle and mostly the 
important campaigns were conducted by the king himself. His presence in 
the battlefield was the source of inspiration.® The king was usually in the 
van where he served as an example of personal valour and gave encourage¬ 
ment to his men in arms.’ He also appointed all military chiefs to their 
respective posts and bestowed prizes or promotions for their meritorious 
services.® He also offered the maintenance to the families of those who died 
fighting in the battlefield.® He was advised not to give the charge of 
military to only one general for he might create great trouble on a suitable 
occasion.®® 

( 3 ) Judicial: The king was the supreme court of appeal. He was the 
final authority in judicial matters. Nobody could overrule his judgment.®® 
The king like Yatna considered the punishment for culprits.®® The king 
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had to select such juries who never indulged in greed and favouritism.^ 
Thus, Somadeva informs us that the king administered justice in consulta¬ 
tion with juries. The king administered justice according to the nature of 
an offence. He was like a measure-stick which showed heavy and light 
weights accordingly.2 

The above account regarding the king corroborates our theory that the 
king was the pivot around which rotated all the activities of the kingdom. 

IV. Council of Ministers [Maniripariscd): 

The Niihdkyamrta of vSomadeva along with certain Jain literary works 
and epigraphical data sheds some light on the nature and procedure of the 
council of ministers in our period. The Tilakamahjari had a technical term 
for the council as niantrimamlala.^ Somadeva says that the king is bound 
to follow the dictates of the council, otherwise in the eye of the constitu¬ 
tional law he would cease to be the king.^ Thus we see Mularaja Caulukya 
consulted his ministers at the time of war with the Cahamana Vigraharaja 
and Barapa.^ Although the rulers of our period were not assisted by any 
popular assembly or constitutional ministers in the administration of the 
kingdom, they, however, had their ministers appointed by them who held 
their offices till the pleasure of the king. All the authorities on law have 
laid a great stress on the importance of mantripari sad. Somadeva says 
that without the council the king becomes an autocrat; he plans for ruin 
due to his hasty actions.® With the help of the council of ministers, th(‘ 
king can achieve all the wishful objects.*^ 

The Composition of the Council : 

During our period we find frequent mentions of prime ministers and 
ministers of the king in the Jain literature and contemporary insci ip; ions. 
They have been called niahamaiyas, sacivas, rdjavrddhas,^ buddhi-sacivas,^ 
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karya-sacivas and amatyavarya. This shows that there was definitely a 
council of ministers, the chief of which was called mahatnstya. Somadeva, 
dealing with the strength of the council, puts the number of ministers at 
three, five or seven. Evidently he is thinking of very small states or 
feudatory domains of his time. We learn from the Hammira-mahakdvya of 
Nayacandrasiiri that the mantriparisad of Hammira was composed of eight 
members.' We know from the bukraniti and other works on Indian Polity 
that ministry should consist of ten, twelve, sixteen and twenty councillors. 
Perhaps, they were tliinking of a big .state. Somadeva, like Kautilya, does 
not want a council of a large number of ministers.* He advances reasons 
by saying that king should not employ one minister alone, for, a single 
minister proceeds without restraint and in cases of complicated issues he 
remains helpless. In deliberating with two ministers the king may be over¬ 
powered by their combined action or imperilled by their mutual dissension. 
Ministers large in number show only their skill and due to their jealousy the 
king may not arrive at any decision. The king should take to that work 
alone which may ensure good results, without involving him into any risk or 
loss. In accordance with the nature of the work he may, whenever he 
deems it proper, deliberate with one or two ministers.® 

Co-operation among the ministers is considered to be the best policy o{ 
the council, for it will prove a strong pillar to the state.* Experts in differ¬ 
ent affairs of the state should be appointed in their respective posts,® for this 
would lead to a good counsel and decisive action. It is further emphasised 
that ministers should not be fools. What can blind men see t How can the 
blind lead I he blind? Sometimes it may be that the counsel of fools acci¬ 
dentally leads to success, but after all it is a dangerous policy.® To entrust 
the reins of a kingdom to fools is to raise an axe to kill oneself.® 
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The councils of the period generally consisted of the king and his prime 
minister and other councillors like purohiia sdndhivigrahikantatya, sendpati, 
mahdksapatalika, and yiivardja. But Somadeva opposes the inclusion of 
sendpati or military officers in the council. He says, 'Military authorities 
should not be authorities in political councils/ for he thinks that ‘war¬ 
mongering leaders have a natural hankering after war.’^ In advocating this 
view he has represented, perhaps, the contemporary politics. None the less, 
the sendpati or head of the military was one of the most important officers. 
He sometimes held the post of Governor of some newly conquered province. 
The sdndhivigrahiha was also another notable functionary. On behalf of the 
king he signed the treaties and conducted the whole foreign negotiations.* 
The priest or piirohilii was another great personage; his advice was not to 
be transgressed. The priest was instrumental in warding off natural or 
supernatural calamities. One of his chief duties was the training of the 
prince.^ The prince or heir-apparent of our period is occasionally seen 
participating in state administration. He, therefore, was also included in 
the council. 

Qualification of the Councillors : 

Though ministers were appointed by the king, the choice of ministers 
was by no means an easy job. Somadeva says that great has always 
been the power of ministers and cites Visnugupta (Kautilya) who raised 
Candragupta to the position of an emperor as a case in point/ In the 
selection of the councillors, therefore, a king should exercise the utmost 
discretion/ They should be chosen from amongst Brahmapas, KBatriyas 
and Vaisyas.® They must, however, be possessed of the following qualities: 
They should be native ( svadesajarn ) by birth and not foreigners, for natives 
have a tendency to love their country. Love of one’s own country is the 
highest and most tenacious of all prejudices.’ Foreigners should not be 
entrusted with matter of finance and protection of life, for, after staying for 
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a while they abruptly run away or become adversaries.^ Councillors should 
be of a pure character for lack of character vitiates all personal merits and 
qualities.^ They should be born of high family for the low born person 
never feels shy after doing misdeeds.^ They must be free from all carnal 
passions [avyasanin), for passionate councillors are like mischievous 
elephants.* They should be reliable and courageous {avyabhicdrin) for 
persons who cannot stand at the time of adversity are useless.® They must 
be endowed with all theoretical and practical knowledge {adhUdkhila- 
vyavahdra-tantra h), for what is the use of those who do not know the 
interest of the king and cannot remove his difficulties.® They should also 
understand the military problems {astrajnam), for how can they protect the 
kingdom if they do not possess knowledge of their own protection 

Somadeva, however, does not prescribe any tests to ascertain the 
character of councillors. However, these are general rules for the selection 
of councillors. But in the selection of particular councillors like Sandhi- 
vigrahika, purohita, sennpati and others, Sornadeva has laid .some special 
tests. Regarding a sandhivigrahika or an ambassador he says that the 
knowledge of grammar and logic, influential position, expressiveness, 
power of fluent talking, genius, discretionary power, knowledge of most 
of the languages and alphabets, knowledge of time, place and varndsrama, 
intelligence in rapid reading and writing, are the essential qualities of an 
ambassador,^ 

In describing the qualifications of purohiia, Sornadeva follows Kautilya. 
He says that the purohiia should be a person whose family and character 
are highly spoken of, who is well educated in the Vedas and the six Augas, 
is skilful in reading portents, providential or accidental, is w^ell versed in the 
science of government and who is obedient and who can prevent calamities, 
providential or human.® 

Regarding the sendpati he says that he should be born of a high family, 
pure in character, endowed with genius, devotion, truthfulness, purity and 
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valour, influential, possessing a large family, knowing how to use his policies 
and devices, trained in all sorts of vehicles, weapons, battles, alphabets 
languages. He should know his position as well as the position of enemies 
possess a giant and healthy body, beloved by all officers, be faithful to 
his master and to the interest of the country and be able to forbear all sorts 
of troubles and exertions, undaunted by the men either of his own 
acquaintance or his enemies.' 

Councillors Hereditary : 

One striking feature of our period is that the oflice of the councillors, 
sometimes designed as dmdtya and sometimes manlri, was generally here¬ 
ditary. Generally their fathers and grand-fathers had been royal servants. 
Thus we find Vimala, the da xlanaiha of the Caulukya Bhima I, had his long 
heritage from the time of Vanaraja.^ Vagbhafa, Ambada and Mahadeva 
the ministers of Kumarapala were the sons of the former ministers. Somes- 
vara, the purohita of Bhima II claimed his parentage in the service of the 
Caulukyas. 

Function of Cabinet : 

Somadeva says that every enterprise of the king should be preceded by 
deliberation with councillors.^ He, like Kaufilya and Kamandaka, sets 
forth the pertinent duties of an intricate subject, to arrive at a correct deci¬ 
sion on a known subject, to reinforce what is decided, to eradicate the 
doubts in a subject of doubtful nature and to get full knowledge of the 
implications of a subject which is only partially known.* He further says 
that the failure of king's policy is the failure of the councillors’ policy,® so it 
is enjoined on the councillors to keep strict secrecy with regard to the dis¬ 
cussions and decisions of the council, whatever they might be.® Somadeva 
prescribes certain rules and regulations to maintain the secrecy. He forbids 
the holding of a council in open sky or in the places which echo to human 
voices.’ The persons whose relations have been offended should not be con- 

' Ibid,, p. 169, 

2 See supra, p. 240, chapter on the Caulukyas. 

* NUiva., p. 114 ; 

* Ibid., p. 114: 
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suited.^ Uninvited persons should not be allowed to stay at the time of 
deliberations, for it is on record that counsel was sometimes betrayed even 
by parrots and minas.* The trouble arising from the leakage of counsel is 
seldom controlled.* Celerity in execution is a safeguard of secrecy. The 
resolutions should be put as soon as possible into action. Action, indeed, is 
the very essence of deliberation. Mere knowledge of medicine does not cure 
the disease.* 

Changes in the attitude, changes in countenance due to anger and love* 
intoxication, carelessness and talking in sleep and other evil habits are the 
causes of the betrayal of deliberations.® 

At the time of deliberation there should be no hot discussions or 
random talks.® 

Decisions unanimously reached and exercised with discretion easily lead 
towards the achievement of the object.’ 

The essential duty of the councillors is to offer wholesome counsel. 
Let them not flatter or mislead their master. The king on his part 
should take their advice, for he is a bad king who neglects the advice of 
his councillors.® 

In formulating a theory of a fivefold aspect of mantra or counsel, 
Somadeva follows Kautilya and Kamandaka. He says that the first aspect 
is the preliminary part of beginning an undertaking. This is, in other 
words, to find out what amount of support would be forthcoming once a 
plan was mooted. The second is the means to an end. This is how to 
tackle the problem and pool the resources in man-power and wealth and 
consider the best use to which they might be put. The third is the proper 
appropriation of the means according to place and time, for certain under¬ 
takings would bear fruit in a specified area and at a specific time. The 
fourth is, the counsel should remove the difficulties which would come in the 
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way of accomplishment. The fifth is the karya-siddhi or final success. This 
is the actual accomplishment of work undertaken.^ 

V, The Organisation of the Central Government'. 

Somadeva remarks that single handed, one can do nothing; therefore, to, 
maintain administrative efficiency a number of state officers is required,^ 
They help the king in matters of timely advice, revenue and wars.* The 
Jain literature and inscriptions testify to the presence of a number of 
administrative officers. The central government thus had various officers. 
It was divided into different departments, each having its own head, though 
the supreme authority in all matters was always vested in the king. The 
central Secretariat which was responsible for running the entire machinery of 
the state was established at the capital city, the place of royal residence 
[rdjadhdni) and was called srikarana.^ The king’s seat in this office was 
called karydsana.^ 

Prime Minister'. 

The in-charge of the Secretariat, most probably, was the prime minister. 
The Vasanta-vildsa informs us that Viradhavala Vaghela appointed Vastu- 
pala and Tejahpala as the irikaranddhindthas (in-charge of irikarana),^ The 
position of the prime minister in our period was very important. We know 
from the Jain inscriptions and from a number of Jain colophons that he was 
in-charge of the management of state affairs {samastavydpardn paripantha- 
yati or irikaranddin samastavydpdrdn kurvati)P He was also authorised to 
transact the royal seal and signet.® Thus Jayasimha had Asuka and 
Gaiigila; Kumarapala, Mahadeva and Vadhtiya; Jaitrasiiiiha Guhila, 
Jaganasiihha; Jaitugideva Paramara, Dharmadeva; Visaladeva Vaghela 
N%ada to serve as prime ministers and also to transact the royal seal and 
signet.® Such a high dignitary was the prime minister that he could make 
or unmake the king. We find that Visaladeva Vaghela was installed on the 

1 p. 115: 

'Ratnl 1 

a Ibid., p. 130 : f| 5# ^ I 

* Ibid., p. 132. 
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throne by Tejahpala, who after this earned the title of Rajasthapanacarya,^ 
His name was also mentioned in the grants of the feudatory lords.* He was 
called mahipradhdna, jysyan-pradhana, pradhanamatya, pradhanamantrl and 
mahamatya in the Jain sources. Thus, Laksmanasena had Umapatidhara; 
Jayacandra Gahadavala, Vidyadhara; Munja Paramara, Rudraditya; Mahi- 
pala Kacchapaghata, Gaura; Jayasiihha Siddharaja, 6antu and Munjala and 
Kumarapala had Vagbhata and others. The king always consulted him on 
all important occasions but he was free to follow his advice. Sometimes he 
set aside his counsels and proceeded according to his own discretion. Thus 
we know from the Dvyasraya that the prime minister of Arporaja advised him 
not to wage war with Kumarapala, but the latter refused to follow him.® 

In the reign of the Caulukyas of Gujarata we find the term mahamatya 
applied to a number of ministers. Some of them were in-charge of the 
secretariat and some were councillors of the kings. Their rapid succession 
shows that they very often changed their portfolios. Sometimes the mahd- 
matya is found ruling over a province. Thus Udayana was made in-charge 
of Cambay during the reign of Siddharaja Jayasiihha and Kumarapala* 
and Samanta was in-charge of Balapadrapathaka during the reign of 
Kumarapala.® 

Ministers'. Under the prime ministers there were heads of several 
departments. In the Jain sources they are called amatyavarga, amatya- 
vrddhas^ or rajavrddhas.'’ Somadeva says that income, expenditure, royal 
safety and maintenance of order are the chief concerns of these ministers.® 
He holds the view that a person, quarrelsome by nature, belonging to a 
strong party, passionate, bad in character and coming from low family, 
unsubmissive, spend-thrift, foreigner and miser, should not be appointed as 
the minister or amdtya.^ 

Experts should be appointed as ministers in their respective posts. 


‘ SJGM., XVIII, pp. 120, 121: PC., p. 79: aTTfen;TmT I 
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Fitness should be the only criterion for office,^ These ministers while holding 
their offices in the secretariat were also in charge of the business of the 
provinces and sometimes were called the ministers of these provinces.* They 
also toured to inspect the affairs of the State. 

Aksapafalika or Mahaksapatalika : Besides the ministers who held im¬ 
portant portfolios in the centre, there was chief superintendent of irikaradil 
who was called aksapafalika or mahdksapafalika.^ He may be taken as 
equivalent to chief registrar, or inspector-general of records, in charge of the 
Record Office. He did all the business of seal relating to the drawing up of 
documents (paffaka). 

Data : The foreign affairs of the State were under a minister who was 
called duta* He examined all the terms of treaties and negotiated for peace 
and alliance. He had under him reporters and informers who enabled him 
to keep in touch with developments in foreign countries. In emergency he 
himself went to negotiate the matter of peace and war. In the Tilaka- 
manjari he is called as pradhsnddiita.^ 

Other Officers: Kossdhipa or kosidhyaksa* was also an important 
functionary. He maintained the account of income and expenditure in the 
royal treasury. A Jain inscription refers to mahasshaniya as an officer. 
Perhaps, he was the great master of the stable.’ Rajavaidya or the royal 
physician looked after the health of the king and the members of his 
family.® The officer in charge of the jewels was known as pradhdnaratna- 
dhyaksd.* There was an officer in charge of sealing the letters of the king’s 
command. The orders were sealed with lead of red colour.’® 

There must have been, however, many more departments but the Jain 
sources of our period do not throw any light on them. 

VI. Provincial Administration : 

‘ For administrative convenience, big kingdoms or empires were divided 
into a number of provinces which were given different names in different 
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states. During the Gupta period, the provinces of U.P. and Bengal were 
styled as bhukti, but in the later period we rarely come across the term bhukli, 
in that sense. The term ma vlala in the sense of province vvas used in the 
kingdoms of the Caulukyas, Paramaras and Cahamanas. Thus, we know 
from the Jain sources that Saurastra, Lata, Avanti or Malava, Astadasasati 
(Asosittana)^ were the tna.jdalas. The terms ekadeiii or prdnia was also used 
for a province in the Jain literature.* 

The governors of provinces were usually called mahamaiulalesvara or 
matj^dleiwara. The appointment of the governors was entirely in the 
hands of the king. Qualified persons with administrative capacity were 
appointed to the post. Thus, we learn from the Jain colophons that 
Sobhanadeva was governor of Khetaka mamlala during Jayasimha’s time, 
while Vosari was the governor of Latadesa during Kuinarapala’s reign.® 
Sometimes, princes or near kinsmen were appointed to this high post. Thus 
Prthviraja III appointed his so-called brother Yasoraja in Kumarabhukti at 
Asinagara.* To rule over the newly conquered territories, generals were 
usually appointed. Thus Vimala daiulandyaka was the governor of Arbuda 
during the reign of Caulukya Bhima I,® while Saurastra, during the reign of 
Jayasiihha and Kumarapala, was ruled by its governor Sajjana® and Nadol, 
during Kumarapala’s time, by its Governor Vaijaladeva’'. 

The provincial governors exercised wide powers. They maintained 
regular armies at provincial headquarters and were responsible for the 
maintenance of internal peace and the protection of their territories from 
external invasion. Thus, Vastupala as a governor of Cambay averted the 
invasion made by ftaiikha with the timely help of the army.® The Tilaka- 
manjari states that the governors of provinces were satisfied by ministers in 
their administration.® J'his shows that they had a sort of cabinet to 
consult now and then. 

VII. Feudatories or Sdmantas: 

Like these provinces there was a number of feudal states during our 
period, which owed allegiance to the permanent power. The chief of the 

‘ SJGM., XVII 1 , p. 10“ : .S JGM., I, p. i6; Arbud Jain Lekha-sandoh, II, p. 8. 
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feudal state was called samanta or mahasdmanta. mmtdalika, man^adhipcti, 
or also tnamjalehara.^ 

The etymological meaning of the word samanta is vicinity, which signifies 
nearness to the king’s kinsmen and relatives or persons coming of su<A 
families as had rendered meritorious services in past or scions and repre¬ 
sentatives of dispossessed kingly families. In the Jain inscriptions and colo¬ 
phons of the MSS they are designated by various subordinate titles like 
maharaja, mahasdmanta, mdhdsdmanlddhipati, mamialehara, mahdmatidd- 
leivara and mahdmaitdalika and sometimes rdnaka and thakkura. Sometimes 
they obtained the pancamahdiabda from the soverign. For instance the 
Devagadha Jain inscription informs us that the mahdsdmanta Visijnurama 
had been conferred the fahca-mah'dsabda by Bhoja Pratihara the ruler 
of Kanauj.* Most of these titles represent certain grades of feudatories. They 
appear to be always territorial lords. They were usually required to 
acknowledge their subordinate position in the official charters they issued 
by mentioning the name of the suzerain first.* We have several Jain 
inscriptions of the reign of Kumarapala and the Cahamana of Nadol where 
samanlas are seen owning the suzerainty of their feudal lords. They also 
attended the imperial courts not only on ceremonial occasions but also at 
periodical intervals. Several Jain literary works describe the imperial 
courts crowded by feudatories who came to pay personal homage to the 
emperor.* 

The sdmantas maintained small armies and, occasionally, supplied them 
to their sovereign in the time of war and, sometimes, they themselves were 
employed in the military service and led the army in the battle and served 
also in the capacity of ministers.® For instance, Yasodhavala, the Paramara 
ruler of Candravati. supplied his army to his sovereign Kumarapala and led 
it to the battle of Kauiikaija. A Jain colophon informs us that he also served 
as a chief minister of Kumarapala for some time.® Similarly, his two sons 
and grandsons served loyally the successors of Kum 3 rap§la with the 
assistance of their military.’ Feudatories who rebelled and were defeated 

* EL, IV, p. 309 ff.; Vasanla-vildsa, pp. 12, 22 ; JainLekha-sahgraha, I, p, 212. 

* llr'd., IV, p. 309 ff. 
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in war were subjected to a number of indignities.^ We have seen, for 
instance, that Kumarapala defeated and dethroned Vikramasiinha Paramara, 
a feudatory, and seated his nephew upon the throne.^ Sometimes, we find 
instances of feudatories throwing away the imperial yoke and becoming 
independent during the weak rule of their sovereign. Thus the Guhilotas 
became independent of the sovereign.® Several princes of the Nadol 
branch of the Cahamanas and Kacchapaghata Muladeva of Gwalior, a 
feudatory of the Candellas, may be mentioned here as examples. 

VIII, District A dministration : 

Provinces or mandalas were divided into a number of districts called 
'visaya*. The head of the visaya was naturally called visayapati or visayi^ 
or probably, rdjyacintaka^ in the Jain inscriptions. The headquarters of 
the visayu was known as mahasthana, or paitam,^ The visayapati collected 
government revenues and other cesses cind maintained peace and order with¬ 
in his jurisdiction. The officers of the police department, known as darula- 
pdsikas or coroddharamkas, probably worked under the directions of the dis¬ 
trict officers. Leading persons or important representatives of the visayas 
and towns as mahdjanas, vipras and gosihikas assisted district officers in the 
work of administration.’ The visayapati represented the king and hence he 
is called fdjasthdniya in the inscriptions. The details of the district admini¬ 
stration were looked after by a body of officers each in charge of a Depart¬ 
ment and most probably working under the control of the District Magis¬ 
trate. The Kalvan Jain plates of Yasovarman of the time of Bhoja Para¬ 
mara mention some of the heads of Departments and officers like the selaka 
(officer-in-charge of weapons), the gramataka (officer-in-charge of the 
administration of the village as a whole), gokulika (superintendent of cattle 
stations), caurika (police officer-in-charge of thieves and robbers), satdkika 
(superintendent of tolls and customs), daiulapaiika (chief of the police) 
pratirdjyika ?, mahattama (the head^orthe oldest men of a village), kutumbins 
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(in all likelihood the leading men in the villages due to their wealth or social 
influence) 1 and others. 

Subdivisions and other lower limits : 


The visaya was further divided into aharas ; the aharas into pathakas ; 
and the pathakas into gramas. For example, a Jain colophon refers to one 
Khefakahara under the district of the same name.^ Pathakas also have been 
referred to in the Jain colophons such as Dandavya pdthaka, Valapadra 
pathaka etc.® Ordinarily the limits of a visaya and those of a pathaka were 
fixed, but, at times, what was once a visaya was called a pathaka and vice 
versa, for example Gambhuta is once called a visaya and at another time a 
pathaka.^ We also find occasional references to the smaller units like patiala, 
dranga, mandali, sthali, padras and palli in our sources. A Jain inscription, 
dated V.E, 1850 from the Vimal temple at Abu, refers to Visaladeva Para- 
mara enjoying a pattala in Astadasasatamaiiflala.^ The Jhalodi inscription 
of the Paramara Dharavarsa refers to Candravati as the drahga, the orna¬ 
ment of the country of Astadasasatadesa,^ Mandali in Varddhi pathaka’^ 
and Dadhisthali near Patan and Sihali near Radhanpur have also been 
referred to.® Several padras also have been mentioned in the Jain colo¬ 
phons.® These padras appear to have been important units of administra¬ 
tion so much so that even royal princes and generals were put in charge of 
them.^® The reference of pallis also occurs in our sources such as Asapalli, 
Cdharapalli, Vydghrapalli, Pundrapalli etc.^^ Palli generally denotes a very 
small village, especially a settlement of wild tribes.^® But in our inscrip¬ 
tions and colophons it does not seem to have been used in this sense for we 
know that there were far advanced villages where all kinds of religious and 
literary activities were going on. 


1 £/., XTX. p. 69 ff.: 
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The term Bhukti : In a small kingdom like that of the Cahamanas of 
Nadol or Jalor we find a peculiar unit of administration which is known as 
bhiikii. This term is used there in the sense which hardly means a province. 
Certain Jain inscriptions from Nadol show that the personal property of the 
members of the royal family was called bhukti and the official designation 
of the proprietor of the bhukti was bhokta^ Sometimes more than one 
prince governed the same bhukti conjointly. Thus Rajaputra Lakhaija- 
pala and Abhayapala are known to have been the bhoktrs of Sianava and 
Samai.iaka.^ Instances of bhuktis being assigned to queens are also obtained. 
Thus Jalhai.iadevi, the queen of Kelhanadeva, is said to have enjoyed one 
such bhukti.^ It seems that the princes governed their bhukti personally, 
while the queens might have done it through their agents. The personal 
property of the king was known as rdjakiya bhoga^ or svabhogaj* Thus the 
Sandera Jain inscription of Kelhaiiadeva, dated V.E. 1221 , informs us that 
the queen mother Anarjiadevi donated some corn out of the king’s estate.® 

Some other peculiar units like dvadasaka, and caurdsi were a kind of 
estates held by the princes. Thus Nadol Jain copper plate grant informs us 
that Rajaputra Kirtipala had received a group of 12 villages to rule from 
his father and elder brother.’ 

IX, The City Administration: 

The capital of the king and some other important towns of the kingdom 
had their own administration. In the capital the king’s orders mostly re¬ 
gulated the administration. But usual administration was under a com¬ 
mittee whose chairman was puradhyaksa. Certain religious towns had also 
committees for their management. Thus, we know that under the purddh- 
yaksa Ganda the religious city of Devapattana was managed.® The purddh- 
yaksa was assisted by a number of officers in his administration. The pro¬ 
tectors of city were known as nagara-raksakas,^ who worked under the war¬ 
den of the city, sometimes called as talara. The city warden’s post was 
considered as an important one. Thus we know that Jagadeva, a favourite 
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of Jayasilhha Siddharaja, was the city warden of Aijahilapura.^ The Cirwa 
inscription composed by a Jain monk informs us that during the reign of 
Padmasiihha Guhila, Yogaraja was the talara in the city of Nagadraha.* 
The strorchouse (bhanddgdra ) of the city was under the officer styled as 
bhaftddgdrika. The head of the police officers was known as daiiddpdiika 
whose duty was to investigate the crimes of the city.^ The policemen were 
called rdjaptmisas.* The judicial administration of the city was under a city 
magistrate called kara iika,^ who held his office in the council hall called as 
the pancakula.^ 

Pancaktila : The term pancakula in our period is used in various 
senses. It is considered by scholars as signifying the representatives of 
wards and thus their congregation also came to be known as the pancakula. 
The commentator of the Niiivdkydmria states that the term karana signifies 
the pancakula. Soniadeva mentions the five composites of the karana or 
pancakula. They are ( 1 ) adayaka (who receives the state income), ( 2 ) 
nibandhaka (who maintains the accounts), ( 3 ) prativandhaka (in-charge of 
seal), ( 4 ) nhrigrdhaka (finance minister) and (f>) rdjddhyaksa (head of the 
above four). lYom these functions of the karana we get an idea of the 
State exchequer. 

The term pancakula used in the story of Vanaraja as well as in other 
places in the Prabandha-cinldmanP denotes that pancakula was a revenue 
officer of Government. Pancakula in the Samaraicca-kaha has been referred 
to as the Court with Juries. (P. 270 ). 

We shall also .see that the pancakula has also been used in the sense of 
the village council. 

Guilds [gosthis or sreni): 

The Jain sources of our period throw a flood of light on guilds and their 
activities. Although wc hear of their existence from the Gupta period, yet 
we find during our period their wider activities. Guilds or gosthis as they 
were called were a kind of corporations of professionals. Thus we find 
guilds of dancers, musicians, weavers, oilmen etc. Some of such corpora¬ 
tions were also associated with the administration of the areas in which they 
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flourished. Persons belonging to these groups were called go^iliikas.^ The 
kings of our period are seen bestowing certain powers on these bodies. 
Thus, an inscription, dated V.E. 1348 of tlic reign of Samantasiiiiha Caha- 
mana of Jalor, informs us that gosthi was authorised to transact all the 
business of income and expenditure of haffa (market place). They are also 
entitled to form a body known as the institutions of bhdtiaka.^ In another 
Jain iinscription from Ghatiyiila, dated V.E. 918 of the reign of Kakkuka, 
we are told that the king authorised the bhdt\aka gosthi to protect the 
temple of Jina which he had built and donated.*'^ 

The gosthis of our period also enjoyed certain privileges. Thus, we 
know from a Jain inscription from Osia of Kelhanadeva, dated V.A. 1236 , 
that the king made his grant before them, and the storehouse was kept 
under thein.^ Another Jain inscription from Sevadi, dated V.E. 1198 , in¬ 
forms us that gosthi possesses the power to impose restrictions.^ 

Hemacandra mentions many gosthis, eighteen in traditional number. 
It seems that a number of people of different sections were employed in 
different establishments in the city and belonged either to the government 
service or non-government service. They organised themselves into co-opera¬ 
tion in order to be associated with the running of the local administration. 

X. The Local Government: 

The existence of the Local Government is also revealed from the Jain 
sources, although they do not give much account of their activities. 

MunicipaUties : Probably there were municij)al bodies which controlled 
certain affairs of the town. Many Jain inscriptions from Western India 
mention mahajana-sabhd and grnmiiia sdbhd as two separate bodies. The 
Nadalai inscription, dated V.E. 1200 of the reign of Rayapala, mentions 
mdhdjana-grdmina-janapada-samciksa,^ Another inscription of the same 
king found at the same place mentions that the mahdjana, all combined, 
donated certain objects.’ It also differentiates mahdjanas from others. 
The Sevadi Jain inscription, dated V.E. 1172 , of the reign of Anahilla, shows 
that commander Yasodeva was ranked first in the king’s court as well as in 

^ Jain Lekha-sahgraha, I, p. 236 

* Ibid., p. 249. 

* Ibid; I, p. 261: 
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the committee of mahsjanas} Yet another inscription of Pratihara 
Kakkuka, dated V.E. 918 , states that a Haff (market place) was inhabited 
by mahijnnas, vipra and others.® All these inferences show the existence of 
a body which may be called, in the modern sense of the term, municipality. 

From the above inscriptions we know that the council of this body 
consisted of important persons of the town such as mahajanas (respected 
persons), vipras and some of the members of gosfhis (guilds). The im¬ 
portant markets {hap(as) of the towns were under the control of the.se 
municipalities. They were also authorised to impose taxes for religious gifts 
to temples and the Jain inscriptions recorded various such taxes. The Jain 
inscriptions record toll house (sulkamamlapikg) under the management of 
the town committee.® Sometimes the dues of the Central Government in 
customs duties were collected by the town committee on its behalf; thus the 
pilgrim tax atBahulodain Gujarata which amounted to 72 lakhs was collect¬ 
ed in the 12 th century by the local municipality on behalf of the Central 
Government.^ The tax collector was called pancakula.^ The permanent 
secretary (karaaika) was in-charge of the records and correspondence of the 
committee. 

Regarding other details such as selection and other functions of the 
committee w'e have no information from the Jain sources. 

The Village Administration: The village administration was usually 
managed under the supervision and direction of the village headman. In 
the Jain inscriptions and literature he is called grdmimkaP grdmika, grama- 
kTtpaP pattakila,^ mahattaka or mahantaka^ during our period. 

Mahatlara and Mahattama: The majority of the Jain inscriptions of 
our period refer to the mahatlaras or muhatlamds of a village.'Hie two 
terms, though apparently representing the comparative and superlative 
degrees, have the same political significance as that of the elders, 'fheir 
repeated mentions show that generally the elders of a village associated, it 

‘ Ibid., p. 227. 
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® Jain Lekha-saitgraka, I, p. 215. 
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seems informally, with the regular servants of Government in the manage¬ 
ment of rural affairs. Sometimes, they rose high and obtained recognition 
at the courts of suzerains and feudatories. 

Pancakula: Inscriptions from Western India, however, show that from 
c. 600 A.D. the village elders used to appoint a formal executive committee 
of their own. The Jain inscriptions also show a similar development in 
Rajasthana where the executive of the village assembly was known as 
pancakula. It, most probably, worked under the guidance of a headman 
known as mahanta.' The word pancakula has got a number of meanings, 
which have already been discussed elsewhere. 

Somadeva refers to the Village tribunals* also. Beyond this scanty 
information we have no detailed accounts of village administration in the 
Jain sources. 

XI. Revenue and Finance Administration : 

The success of the Government of our period must have rested on the 
sound finance, for finance is said to be the very source of all achievements.® 
The treasury of the king always serves an useful purpose in distress as well 
as prosperity.* It is a sound government whose sources of revenue are 
abundant and items of disbursement are limited. The treasury should be 
full of precious metals like gold and silver and many other currencies.® 
This treasury is the very life of the king.® The king whose treasury is 
empty generally robs his subjects and then the kingdom is ruined.* Soma¬ 
deva further stresses that it is the treasury and not the person of the king 
which is the real sovereign." He alone wins victory who has got wealth. 
Only he who has wealth is reckoned to be great and well-born.® The 
wealth for the treasury should be acquired by lawful means, not illegally by 
bribes, etc.*® 


* Jain ^ildlekha-sangraha, I, pp. 233. 249, 266. 
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In the Amdtya-samuddesa of the NUivdkydmria the administration of 
revenue is put under a minister (cmdtya). 

Sources of Revenue : The splendours of the court, the salaries of the 
officers and establishments, the army and multifarious activities of the state, 
necessitated a vast revenue. According to Kautilya and Somadeva agri¬ 
culture, cattle-breeding and trades were the main sources of revenue in 
ancient India, Their prosperity was the prosperity of the state itself.^ 
Revenue during our period was derived partly from taxation and partly 
from sources other than taxation. From sources other than the Jain we 
know that the land tax was the primary source of revenue, but as most of 
the Jain sources of the period are of religious character they seldom yield 
the name and kinds of the taxes levied on. It cannot be said with 
certainty what exactly was the share of the product from Ihe land that was 
actually collected by the state. But it is reasonable to assume that the 
traditional J of the produce was collected in the period under review.^ 
Land, however, was measured for the purpose of taxation, for the measure¬ 
ments of land are often given in the inscriptions of the time. Thus the 
Kalvan Jain plates of Yasovarman refer to nivarlana, a kind of ancient 
measurement which is considered to be equal to GO yards.**^ Another 
measurement by seed capacity was also in vogue during this period. The 
Dubkund Jain inscription tells us that Vikramasiihha donated a field whose 
length and breadth were specified by the seeds of wheat measured by four 
gonis.^ Sometimes dronas of seeds were also applied in measurement. We 
also find in the Jain inscriptions that fields had their names and were always 
mentioned in grants with their boundaries, the word for which is Aghdia,^ 
Villages are also described by their boundaries.® 

Some of the grants made to the Jain temples, however, throw some 
light on the nature of taxes levied on to meet the expenses of the temple. 
The most important of such records is the Bijapur Jain inscription of the 
Rastraknta Dhavala of Hathundi. It records the permanent {aksaya) 
endowments renewed by Vidagdharaja previously made by his father 
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Mammata.^ The description is as follows: (1) One rupee for each twenty 
loads carried for sale, (2) One rupee on each cart filled (whether going from 
or by the village), ( 3 ) One karsa per ghat at each oil mill, (4) 13 colUkas^ 
of betel leaves by the bhattas, ( 5 ) pellaka-pellaka (?) by the gamblers 
(6) One dclhaka (four seers) of wheat and barley from each araghappa, i,e„ 
well with a water wheel, ( 7 ) five palas for pedda, (8) one vinsopaka coin for 
each bhara (2000 palas), ( 9 ) ten palas from each bhdra of articles such as 
cotton, copper, saffron, gum and so forth, and (10) One md,aka for each 
drona of wheat, mttng, barley and such other objects as can be measured. 

The chief need of temples was oil and incense. To meet the expenses 
of oil there are certain taxes recorded by the Jain inscription. From the 
Nadlai inscription of Nadol .Cahamana Rajpal we get the information that 
tw^o palikds (measure) of oil per ghdnaka were given to the temple, perhaps, 
for daily2 use. These gifts were called dharmaddyas or dharmdyapradatti.^ 

From the above description an opinion can be formed that taxes of 
such nature also were levied to meet the expenses of the state. 

There were also taxes collected from guilds of merchants and artisan 
classes. There were organised associations of bankers, traders and merch¬ 
ants as could be seen from a number of Jain inscriptions found in Raja- 
sthana and Western India. They were the wealthy classes of the state and 
paid good sums of money in the shape of taxes. The relationship between 
them and the state was cordial. 

The occurrence of the term mandapikd such as Sulkamandapikn, 
Vadarya-maiidapikd, Sam^pdpi-mandapikd, in some Jain inscriptions and* 
inscriptions other than the Jain and Jala-mandapika and Sthala-mamlapika 
in the Purdtana-prahandha-sangraha^ shows regular custom houses in towns 
and elsewhere. 

The chief revenue was collected in kind and in some cases in cash. 
Though the taxes on trade brought in money yet the circulation of money 
in every state was very limited. Every trade transaction was carried on for 
the most part by barter, but references to coins are not wanting in the Jain 
literature and epigraphs. The Vasudeva-himli mentions pana and kdrsepam, 
the two coins as means of exchange.® 
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It also frequently refers to dinar (dinarious), a gold coin. The chief 
coin which our inscriptions mention is the dramma,^ The half dramma was 
called drammdrdhd. The Bijapur Jain inscription of Dhavala [c, 980 A.D.)® 
and several other inscriptions refer to the use of rupaka which in Moham- 
madan period came to be known as rupee^ perhaps it was equal to one 
fourth of dramma. The minor coins that are mentioned are the vinsopaka, 
presumably the 20th part of dramma and the kapardikd, kakini and 
varataka.^ Hemacandra in his Dvydsraya-kavya mentions some of the inte¬ 
resting coins. Among the minor coins he names surpa.^ One garland cost 
two surpas in those days. He also refers to prastha and bhdgika, the latter 
being equal to about half a rupee in value.*'’* We also find mentioned there 
some valuable coins of gold. A coin is referred to as equal to 20 or 
40 rupees, which seems to be made of heavy gold. Other gold coins men¬ 
tioned are niska, vista and pala.^ 

Other Sources of Income : Unclaimed property and treasure were some 
other sources of income to the king. Thus, we learn that the Caulukya 
kings used to take the property of the deceased who had no sons after them 
in their estates. Large tributes from the feudatories and valuable presents 
from the merchants of other countries also yielded a profuse income to the 
state. Fines and forfeitures formed another plentiful source of income. 

Expenditure: —The state had to employ so many paid officials to main¬ 
tain the departments. Besides the expenditure of the royal household the 
king had to meet the pay and pension of the officials including the menials. 
A good sum of income was used up by the military department to maintain 
the soldiers, leaders, animals and other paraphernalia of the army. The 
kings of our period spent the state income for religious and benevolent pur¬ 
poses also as we see in the case of Bhoja, Paramara, Jayasiihha Siddharaja, 
Kumarapala, and the illustrious ministers Vastupala and Tejahpala. 

Accounts Department: Somadeva emphasises that accounts of income 
and expenditure should be kept in an orderly manner and submitted perio¬ 
dically for audit and approval. If there be any discrepancy, it should be 
checked by the expert accountants.’ This department was a part of the 

1 Ihid., p. 289. 
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big secretariat (karana,) and consisted of the five officers: adiyaka, niban^, 
dhoka, pratikantaka, vmigrdhaka and Rdjddhyaksa,^ The capital^ free 
from inaccuracy m the debit and credit side^ is known That min is to 

be checked through the accounts-books by the experts.® The general term 
for the officials of finance department is niyogi,^ The king is advised to 
keep watch over them through spies or to transfer their duties frequently 
or to offer them royal honour so that they would not do any mischief.® 
They should be accused very often so that they could not create any trou¬ 
ble.® Thus accused they must have to yield immense wealth to the state. 
We, however, do not know much about the working method of this depart¬ 
ment from the Jain sources of our period. 

XII. Law and Justice 

Somadeva says: “A king should always try to get at sinners and crimi¬ 
nals, at all those who are obstacles to the happiness of his people.’'”^ Accord¬ 
ingly the kings of our period were the dispensers of justice. In our period 
we do not find kings making laws; perhaps, it was because of the Hindu 
view that the king had no legislative power. Traditional laws were already 
there and the kings had merely to execute them. 

Somadeva and other Jain writers are absolutely silent about the sources 
of law which means that they seem to have agreed mostly to the views held 
by writers other than the Jain ones in this respect. 

Court: In the N^tivdkyamrta, the court of law is named sahha and the 
Presiding Judge of the court is known as sabhapati. Assisting judges or 
juries are known sabhyas.^ But, in the Samaraicca-kahd the court is called 
pancakula (Court with Juries) and judge is called karanika,^ perhaps being 
an officer of the great karana (secretariat). Sometimes the throne room or 
audience hall of the king was also the house of justice. According to the 
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Kumdrapdla-pratibodha of Somaprabhastiri, Kumarapala in the fourth 
prahara of the day (about 3 p.m. ), took his seat on the throne in the royal 
court and attended the business of state, heard appeals from the people and 
passed judgments on them.^ Somadeva says that cases decided in the 
village tribunals or city tribunals should be put before the king for appeal,* 
which shows there w^'re other types of courts also. The king was the 
highest conn appeal and in all judicial matters the final decision rested 
with him. Written appeals to the king were allowed, says Vasudevahi.,d%^ 
(c. 6th cent.) The term for a law suit in our text is vyavahdra^ 

Juries : Somadeva refers to sabhyas with whose help the king [sabhdpati) 
administe red justice. It is said that a king should be careful to select them. 
The salhyas should never indulge in greed and favouritism; they must 
rlw'tys offer wholesome counsel to their sovereign. From this it appears 
tha the sabhyas of Somadeva must have been juries of the court. Soma- 
dtva does not refer to any procedure which the court followed, in deciding 
the case.^ 

Evidence : But he prefers that the cases should be supported by docu¬ 
mentary evidence. Bhukti (possession), sdk^^i (witness) and idsana (deed 
or charter), these three were known as infallible e\idences. The disputed 
possession and witness and false deed are always the point of controversy.® 

Oath : Somadeva believes in oaths in deciding the case. In law courts, 
a Brdhmana is to take the oath by touching his sacred thread or a piece of 
gold; a Ksatriya by touching a weapon, a jewel, or the ground etc.; a Vaisya 
by touching his ear or gold, a B'udra by touching milk or corn. The idea, 
we are told, is that the forms of oath should be according to the profession 
of the person concerned.’ 

Like the Smrtis the Nitivdkyamrta knows ordeals as parts of judicial 
procedure.® 

Punishment: It is one of the chief topics of political science. Its 
importance is enormous. But punishment by a king ought to be like the 
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ministration of medicine by a physician,^ It should never be prostituted 
to monetary ends. He is a bad king and a bad physician who eagerly looks 
out for disorders with a view to obtaining selfish gratification.^ Unjust 
punishment recoils on the head of the monarch.® 

Let us now see what the actual practice was. The Jain literature 
mentions various kinds of offences, amongst which robbery, adultery, and 
murder were the chief. 

Thieves were caught by a police man who was styled as rajapurusa and 
who presented them before the panoakula (Court with Juries). Delicate 
cases were referred to the ministers who, sometimes had the power to inflict 
even the capital punishment.^ The Trisastisainkapurusacarita refers to the 
rock of execution (vadhya-sild).^ The BrhaVcaths, of Harisena refers to 
some forms of public condemnation. A culprit had his head besmeared 
with ashes or shaved, leaving five tufts of hair, his property was confiscated, 
and, tied vjiihpancavilva, he was driven through the town on the back of an 
ass. Presentation of black clothes, of a pair of black oxen and of dark 
(or iron) implements indicated contemptuous treatment. A messenger from 
an offensive party had his head clearly shaved and his ears and nose 
chopped off.® 

Painters who committed crimes were deprived of their hands. The 
offenders of king were captured without any warrant by the police (dafuia- 
pdHka) and punishe<l instaidly. 

Eight kinds of panishnicnt are recorded in the Jain tradition. These 
are: expression of regret, |>roliibition, reproach, reprimand, confinement to a 
certain district, imprisonment, corporal punishment and fine.'^ The 
exempt Brahmanas from the capital and corporal punishment: instead of 
that they prescribe only banishment for them but the Arhann'f:^ gives 
the same privilege for women and ascetics also. It states: “Even if they 
have committed a thousand crimes, a woman, a Brahmaua and Ascetics 
should never be made to suffer capital punislmunt, nor culling off of limbs, 
but only some simple punishment should be inflicted on them’*.® Suinadeva 
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in certain passages seems to concede in particular sanctity to Brahmanas. 
but he has treated all as equal before the law. 

XIII. Military Administration 

The rulers of some of the dynasties of our period were maintaining 
good fighting forces to protect their kingdoms. The strength of such power 
is mentioned in some of the Jain works as well as in the works other than 
the Jain ones. It is stated in the Aihole Jain inscription that Harfa had 
an army of well trained elephants {gajendrdnika).^ The Kalacuri king, 
Gangeya, is reported to have an army of fourteen hundred of elephants, a 
cavalry containing five hundred thousand of horses and 21 hundred thou¬ 
sand of men.* The Paramara king, Bhoja, encountered Gangeya with an 
army consisting of a cavalry of forty-four thousand horses, five hundred 
thousand men and two hundred elephants.® The Prthviraja-prabandha refers 
to Prthviraja’s army which possessed two hundred thousand of horses and 
an elephant corps of ten thousand and man power equal to fifteen hundred 
thousand.'* Similarly, the Prabandha-cintamani states that Jayacandra 
Gahadawala had such a vast army that being embarassed by it even he could 
not walk; he, therefore, bore the title 'Pahgu'.^ Some of these statements, 
however, are fortunately corroborated by foreign writers. Firista informs 
us that the Cahamana army in the battle of Tarai comprised, besides in¬ 
fantry, two hundred thousand horses and three thousand elephants.® 

Army organisation : From these references it appears that the army 
consisted of infantry, cavalry and elephants. Though we find chariots 
mentioned in the Jain literature, it probably refers to the conventional four 
arms or caturanga of the Indian army. The disappearance of chariots from 
India’s military system, it seems, came during our period. Hemacandra, in 
his Dvyasraya-kavya, refers to six-fold division of the army, presumably 
based on the area or source of recruitment. The sa.jangas of the army were 
the hereditary troops [mania), mercenaries [bhrta), gild levies [ireni). soldiers 
supplied by feudatory chiefs or allies [suhrd-balam), troops captured or won 
over from the enemy [dvisad-balam], and forest tribes [atavi-balam).’’ The 
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earliest references to this six fold division occur in the Epics and the Artha- 
sistra, but they are also found in the later works like the Kdmandakiya and 
the NitivskySmfta^ and in the inscriptions ranging from the 6lh (o the 11 th 
century. Somadeva refers to one more division of the army known as aui- 
sdhika hala which, used by the conquering monarch at the time of his world 
conquest, was sure to destroy the enemy’s force. The chief merit of this 
battallion was that it consisted of royal princes, knights, well versed in arms 
and loyal soldiers.® He further adds that the energetic force {auisahika hala) 
should be gratified by riches and honour, without displeasing the hereditary 
forces,® Among the six-fold division of the army, the hereditary division is 
considered to be the best, for it stands by in the time of distress, it never 
rebels even though punished and it always remains faithful and loyal to its 
monarch.* It is the honour of the master that makes the forces fight, not 
the monetary gain.® Negligence in inspection by the king himself, cut in 
the salary, ever late payment, carelessness on removing distress and no 
gratification in special occasions are the chief reasons for displeasure of the 
army.® 

Vyiiha: In those days, in a battle it was customary to divide the 
troops into different vyuhas (battle formations or array), where all the forces 
could be put in service to decide the issue sooner or later. Somadeva states 
that army, intelligence, land, favourableness of stars and superior efforts 
may be regarded as successful means to form the military array,’ 

Fortifications and seigccraft are next in importance. Forts constituted 
an important link in the scheme of national defence. Somadeva says that 
in the absence of forts the position of the king, specially in the time of 
trouble, becomes shelterless like a ship-bird who goes astray on the sea.® 
Weak rulers often take shelter in them. It is said that the king used to 
store all sorts of provisions and ammunitions there.® We, however, have 
several references to the forts in our period. Dhara had a fort where Bhoja 
took shelter when he was invaded by the Kalacuri King, Karpa, and Bhima 
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Caulukya conjointly.^ The invading party generally laid siege to the fort 
and the victim king through his siegecraft whiled some time in order to get 
the chance to encounter the attack. Forts were mostly under the super¬ 
vision of royal princes or trustworthy relatives of the king. The officer in 
charge of durga is called koffapdlc or kopt<iswami,^ 

Diplomacy: During our period diplomacy also played an important 
role in warfare. The use of diplomatic agents like Dutas or ambassadors or 
cdras or spies would have been very considerable. Somadeva is more in 
favour of diplomacy than war.^ 

Diplomatic agents or ambassadors should be loyal to their master, free 
from vices, well versed in duties, pure in character, profoundly wise, talent¬ 
ed, compassionate, acquainted with the clue of others.^ They are classified 
into three catagories: nisrsfartka was one who had the full powers of nego¬ 
tiations, paramHdrtha was one who could not deviate from his instruction 
and idsanahara duta was merely to deliver the message and take back the 
reply.^ The envoy should study the ins and outs of the enemy’s territory, 
the loyalty or otherwise of his officers through the persons who are close to 
them, behaving like their own man.® He should not accept the grants and 
tributes presented by the enemy side.’ 

An envoy was not to be molested on any account, he might talk as he 
liked but his life was sacred. Even when hostilities have started, the king 
should send his dutas and they were not to b3 touched.® During the period 
under review the duUs of the opposite party were respected. Thus, we learn 
from the Vasanta-vildsa that Vastupala did not insult the duia of Sankha 
who spoke bitterly.® 

In ancient as in modern times, the ambassador was a licensed and open 
spy; during his stay at the for^^ign court, he was to cultivate friendly rela¬ 
tions with a view to getting a clue to the real policy of the Government. 
He was to observe the general condition, estimate the State’s resources in 
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* Ibid., XIII, p. 170, sutra 170: 53?^ 5 l{%<=^ 5 IT etc. 

’ Ibid,, XllI, sutra 15. 

* XIII, sutras 17-20: ^gqfsJIFI. I q c q pqf? iy n : 

» GOS., VII, p. 22 ff. 
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men and money and get first-hand information from his own spies about 
the condition of the defence and forts of the country. He was to send his 
reports to the home country. Thus, we learn from the Prahandha-cintdma li 
that Damara, the ambassador of Bhima I Caulukya was at the court of 
Bhoja Paramara, who did his best to serve his home country, Gujarata.^ 

A regular system of espionage w'as another feature of warfare. The 
spies were the eyes of the king to watch over his own circle and the circles 
other than his owm.^ Ungreediness, smartness, truthfulness and thought¬ 
fulness w'ere the qualities of spies.^ 

These spies disguised themselves as ascetics, scholars, sorcerers, jugglers, 
foresters, snake-charmers, singers, dancers, tradesmen, artisans, astrologers, 
mathematicians, physicians, soldiers and so forth, roamed about in the 
country and gathered public opunion from every nook and corner.^ They 
were paid regularly. In their turn they showed their promptness in the 
discharge of their duties.^ The spies were also helpful to the king in the 
administration of justice. 

War Officers: The infantry was under the immediate charge of pattya- 
dhyaksa. The cavalry was considered, par excellence, the mobile force. It 
was under asvapati who had masters of stables under him, known as saha- 
niya in Rajasthan. The Sevadi Jain inscription of V.E. 1167 mentions 
mahdsdhaniya Puavi.® Elephants duly trained were particularly useful in 
siege, assault and bridging. The elephant corps was under a gajapatiJ 

The army commander or general was known variously as mahcda)idddhi‘’ 
pati, sendpati. daadandtha, daiuiandyaka or damiddhipati. We have elsewhere 
narrated the qualifications of a true general. Thus, we learn from the Citor- 
gadha inscription composed by Jain Ramkirti that Sajjan wb.s dandunatha ol 
Kumarapala.® The Dhauerava Jain inscription dated V.E. 1213 , mentions 
Vaijjaladeva as damlanayaka,^ These generals, sometimes, were made in- 
charge of the newly conquered provinces and, sometimes, they held the 
portfolio of the Prime Minister, as Sobhanadeva was appointed to rule over 

1 See supra, p. loi. 

* i^uivd., p. 172: i 

* Ibid., p. 172, sutra 2. 

* Ibid., sutra 8. 

* Ibid., sutra 3. 

» El.. XI. p. 29. 

» PC. (SyCAf)., p. 61. 

* HIG., Part II, No. 146. 

* Jain Lekha-saUgraha, I, p. 218, No. 860. 
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LStadesa in the time of Bhima II,< and Sajjana over Saurastra; l§ritata 
was dandapati as well as Prime Minister.® But the general policy according 
toSomadeva was “Military authority should not be in political counsels.’’* 
We may say in explaining this statement further that the war mongering, 
ammunition manufacturers and army commanders have no right to partici¬ 
pate in the deliberations which are aimed at the establishment of enduring 
peace and order in the world. 

It is said that at the time of war, to lead the army by the king himself 
is like the A svamedha Sacrifice.* The king of our period led the army in 
the battlefield as Bhoja did against Gangeya and Kumarapala against 
Anjoraja, Jayacandra against Paramardi and Prthviraja against Mohammad 
Ghori. 

Sometimes feudatories and sometimes generals also led the army as 
Yasodhavala Paramara, a feudatory of Kumarapala, invaded Konkaija on 
behalf of his master® and Gurjara-Brahma senani of Kumarapala attacked 
Ballala.® 

We find references to the battle drums in the Jain literature. The 
Tilakatnanjan calls them sannahapafaha or samara-(iakkd or samarabheru 
The king mostly rode on elephants. The members of the royal household, 
the minister and their families, also used to accompany the marching forces. 
The journey was made on elephants, on horses or in bullock carts. Vaidyas 
and physicians were kept with the army. At the moment of departure, 
battle drums, conches and other instruments were played upon. The Dvys- 
irya-kdvya says that Jayasimha and his army used to cover about eight 
koias (sixteen miles) in a day.’ They encamped at a suitable place, the 
encampment mostly happened to be like a small town where all the ameni¬ 
ties were found. The Tilakatnahjari gives a very beautiful description of 
an army on march where a prince in charge of that army observes some 
religious rites, proceeds on his way, and encamps at a sea-shore. There a 
description of an encampment is given elaborately. We find there a detailed 
description of a naval invasion also.* 

* SJGM., XVIII, pp. 103, 112. 

* Ibid., p. 121. 

* Nitivd., p. 136: ;r 

« Ibid., p. 369 : I 

* Set supra, pp. 267-275. 

* See supra, pp. 267-275. 

’ DV., Canto 14, Vs. 12-18. 

* KSvyatnala Series, pp. 123-125. 
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Weapons: The offensive weapons used in war were discus (cakra), bow 
(dhanusa) with various kinds of arrows (bana), sword (khadga), battle axe 
[paraiu), mace (gada), javelin (tomara), various kinds of spears ( kunta, 
hhalUkd and bhindimal), yantras such as catapult {sildvarsaM-yantra), a 
kind of rod (gospana), hundred-killer (sataghm) and so on.^ 

Some of the defensive weapons have also been mentioned such as, shield 
(varma), body armour {kavaca), helmets {iirastram), neck-protector 
{kaithadrn la), cover for the trunk (kurpssa), a coat extending as far below 
as the knuckles [kancuka), arrow averter (varaba la) 

Each of the fighting armies had its banner marked by certain auspi¬ 
cious signs. Thus, we learn that Jayasirhha Siddharaja had a banner 
marked by Tamra Cuda (a kind of bird).® If the banner fell or was snatched 
by the enemy it was considered to be a sign of defeat. 

Sixfold Policy: Since the universal conquest was not always possible, 
it was necessary to select best means for the promotion of the interest of 
the king as well as the state. For this purpose Somad^va, like his predeces¬ 
sors, refers to the following six measures of policy tya): alliance, war 

marching, halting, dividing the army and seeking protection.^ He has defined 
each of the measures and considered it to some extent. But nothing new 
he has to say about them. 

The ancient political writers have discussed the internal position and 
relation of the conquering state with the neighbouring states at the time of 
war. Like Kautilya and Kamandaka, the Jain author, Somadeva, has also 
stated the doctrine of manclala or circle of states though he does not discuss 
it elaborately.® He simply enumerates the nine components of w-hich the 
fdjamafidala consists, viz. uddsina (neutral), madhyama (mediator), vivgisu 
(conquering king), art (enemy), mitra (ally), parsnigrdha (a rearward 
enemy), asdra (friend of rearward enemy or rearward friend), akranda (a 
rearward friend), antardhi (king of concealed policy, almost foresters).® 
Defining these terms he mostly deals with the vijigisu or the conquering 
monarch, for he is the most important and chief component of a maudala. 
He is advised to extirpate such an enemy whose subjects are displeased with 

^ Sanskrit Dvydiraya Kdvya md Madhyakdlina Gujardiani Sdmdjika Sthiti, 
Chapter on Sainya and Sastrastra. 

* Ibid. 

» Ibid. 

® Nitivd., XXIX, pp. 323 ~ 325 - 

• Ibid., p. 317 ff. 

® Ibid., p. 320, sutra 30. 

48 
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him, who is unjust, addicted to vices, and whose friends, ministers, feudato¬ 
ries and generals are dissentient.^ 

He should annihilate the enemy who is without shelter or weak in pro¬ 
tection. If the enemy turns to be an ally he should be killed or deprived 
of all the prowess. He should consider his enemy who is elevated with the 
three constituent elements of regal power as a strong one, and devoid of 
these elements, as a weak one, and equal in them as an equal.^ 

The conquering monarch, decreasing in strength, should make a treaty 
by some agreement; if there be any violation of the treaty it should be cor¬ 
rected by swearing, etc.; and growing in strength, the conquering monarch 
should overcome his enemy if there be no agitation in his own camp.® 

During our period, at the time of war, states were mostly divided into 
two or three groups. Some of the states sided with their friends and others 
joined the enemies. Some of them remained neutral. We know from the 
Bijapura Jain inscription of Dhavala of Hathundi that Dhavala was neutral 
and gave shelter to those who sought for it.* Annexation and, sometimes, 
restoration of a rivaFs state were the policy of the day. For instance, Jaya- 
siihha Siddharaja annexed the territory of Yasovarma Paramara and 
assumed the title of Avantindtha,^ while Mfilaraja restored Graharipu and 
made him an ally.® Kumarapala, sometimes, annexed the territory of the 
Cahamanas of Naddula by appointing his generals to look after it and, 
some times, restored their territory on their accepting his suzerainty.’ 

Peace and Treaties : Somadeva says that the earth is not the heredi¬ 
tary possession of any one; it is only enjoyed by the strong and powerful.® 
Thus, he declares that war is inevitable. But, in the same voice, he also 
denounces the councillors and friends who advise a king to wage war or to 
leave the earth.® He prefers diplomacy to an armed conflict, for diplomacy 
is more effective than force.^® He further states that the objects which may 
be achieved by peaceful means should not be got by armed conflict.^^ 

^ Ibid., p. 320, sutra 30. 

* Ibid., sutras 31, 32 and 33. 

® Ibid., sutras 50-51. 

* See supra, pp. 180-182. 

* See supra, p. 252. 

® See supra, p. 227. 

’ See supra, p. 151 ff. 

« NUiva., p. 331: ^ ijjir: ^ I 

•/Wrf., p. 344: 

“ Ibid., p. 346 : 

“ Ibid., p. 351: ^ I 
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The State-policy and heroic valour of the conquering monarch are 
mostly to add to his wealth and more so to add territory to the kingdom.^ 
To avoid conflict it is advised that a weak king may sign a treaty with a 
strong monarch offering him the income of the land,* for it is no good to 
fight with a hero.* It is also advised that if victory in war be doubtful, 
peace must be concluded even with one equal in every respect.^ 

Thus, we learn from the above chapters dealing with the dynasties that 
most of the kings of our period followed the above instructions. The later 
Paramaras, being weak in rule, mostly remained in peace with the Caiilukya 
king of Gujarata. 

Ethics of War : Like his predecessors, Kautilya and Kamandaka, 
Somadeva also divides conquest into three categories: ( 1 ) dharnia-vijaya 
(battle according to the rules of dharma), (2) lobha-vijaya (battle through 
covetousness), ( 3 ) asura-vijaya (battle involving adharma).^ In another 
place, in the chapter of yuddha, Somadeva refers to knta-ynddha and itisr/i 
danda, the two kinds of the conquest. By the first he means the attack 
pretended to be made over one, but made over another. And by the second 
he means the silent war by undesirable means such as the use of poison, 
incantation, etc.® He does not, however, refer to dharma-yitddha as Kautilya 
does. Perhaps during our period, there was no conception or ideal of 
dharma-yuddha, Somadeva, however, like his predecessors, enjoins the dip¬ 
lomatic means of Santa, JJpapradana (Dana) and Bheda as the precautionary 
measure to avoid war. He states that if the enemy be subdued by reconci¬ 
liation the armed conflict should be avoided.^ But as a true politician he 
says that if the only means to overcome the enemy be the armed conflict, 
to adopt the other diplomatic measures is like putting the oblation in the 
fire.® 

A powerful king should not pardon the guilty one, for to pardon him is 
to court insult.® 




Ibid., p. 344* 

Ibid,, p. 330. 

Ibid., p. 362. 

Ibid., p. 326. 

Ibid., p. 362, sutras 70-73. 
Ibid., pp. sutras 90-91. 


Ibid., p. 351 • 
Ibid., p. 351: 
Ibid., p. 338; 
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It is natural that in battle there would be a number of weak and woun¬ 
ded soldiers. It is said that a true leader of army should sympathise with 
them, comfort the wounded and encourage the weak. Somadeva says that 
the frightened and the unarmed should not be killed in battle. It is like 
killing a Brahmaua.i Treachery again should be avoided; it is a deadly 
sin.® The held-up prisoners in war should be released with sympathy and 
honour.® The king is entitled to make provisions for the family of persons 
deceased in battle in the service of the nation.^ 

Everywhere a soldier puts forth his best efforts not so much from pros¬ 
pects of monetary gain as for the honour expected from his master.® They 
should be ready to lay down their lives to save their king on the battle¬ 
field.® All the same, a ruler should be careful and punctual in paying his 
forces. What is the use of a cloud which does not rain in time ? ’ 

XIV, Public Works Department 

The kings of our period were also interested in works of public utility. 
The Tilakamahjari in one place records that king Meghavahana ordered the 
artisans to restore the dilapidated temples at once; he asked the officer to 
fill up the empty charity houses with new provisions, beddings and medi¬ 
cines for travellers and patients; he asked the in-charge of the forest (udya- 
napala) to protect the trees planted on the sides of tanks and rivers.® We 
learn from the prabandha literature that Bhoja employed hundred and seven 
vaidyas and physicians to serve the patients. He erected a bell-tower at 
the crossing so that a person by pulling the bell-string could approach the 
physician for free treatment. He insisted upon doctors, to cure patients 
suffering from acute diseases free of charge. He also provided all kinds of 
facilities to sufferers.® We know that the Caulukya kings were very fond of 
digging tanks and lakes, erecting temples and towers equipped with sun-dials 
and bells. Three among the four great works of Jayasiihha Siddharaja, the 
great temple, the great lake and the great charity house, were concerned 

1 Ibid., p. 364 : ^ I 

* Ibid., p. 3^^. 

» Ibid, p. 364: ^’wr: I 

« Ibid., p. 369: ^?TRt ?r!=?r^>Ti)'? 5 pg 7 'rRTaft I 

® Ibid., p. 213 : q- IRTH: I 

* Ibid., p. 369: gfir qfraftfigST ^ f I 

J Ibid., pp. 214. 215 : |% 115 !?PT W. 

* KSvyamSlS Series, p. 65. 

» SJGM., II, p. 22. 
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chiefly with public welfare.^ Setting up of many water-houses, construction 
of many rest-houses and excavation of numerous wells and tanks, which 
cost about three hundred crores and fourteen lakhs, were possible only due to 
the eudaemonistic efforts and altruistic zeal of Vastupala and Tejahpala, the 
minister of Viradhavala whom Balacandra-Suri has immortalised in the pages 
of the Vasanta-vilasa-mahakdvya,^ 

There must have been officers to look after all these works, but we do 
not find any particular reference to them in the Jain sources of our period. 


^ Sec supra, p. 255 ff. 

* GOS., VII, See Introduction to Vasanfa-vilasa-mahakdvya, 
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List of the Jain inscriptions used as a source of information for the indivi¬ 
dual dynasty. 

Abbreviations: 


C.P. — Copper-plates. 

C.R. — Contemporary record. 
E.R — Early reference. 

I. — Image. 

Ins. — Inscription. 

P. — Pillar. 


T. — Temple. 

S. — Saka, & Stone inscription 
V.E. —Vikram Era. 
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A.D. 

Rtftrtnct 

No. 

Inscription 

Indian Era 





CHAPTER 

II 



I Pusyahhutis 




1 

Aihole ins. of 
Pulakesin 

S. 556 

634 

El, VI, 6-10; 


II (C.R. of Harsa) 

CHAPTER 

III 

JSLS II, No, 108 


I Gurjara-Pratihdras 





(i) Jodhapur Branch 




2 

Ghatiyala ins. of 



JRAS, 1896, pp. 513 H 


Kakkuka 

V.E. 918 

861 

JLS I, No. 945 


(ii) Avanti Branch 




3 

Osia Jain T. ins. of 



ASl, Ann. Re. 1908-9 


Vatsaraja 

V.E. 1013 

956 

pp. 108 f(; JLS, I. 

No. 788 

4 

Deogarh Jain T.P. 



El. IV, pp. 309-10; 


ins. of Bhoja I. 

V.E. 919 

862 

ASIR, X, p. 101 ; 
JSLS, II, No. 128 

5 

Ahar Jain T. ins, 
of Allata (C.R. of 


Circa 



Devapala) 


948 

H.R. II, p. 428 

6 

Dubkund S. ins. 
Vikramasimha 



EJ II, pp. 237-240: 


(C.R, of Rajyapala) 

V.E. 1145 

1088 

JSLS. IT, No. 228 



CHAPTER 

IV 



I Pulas 




7 

Nalanda Jain 
Temple p. ins. 

24 yr. 

C. 935 

I A XLVII, p. iii; 


of Rajyapala 

II Senas of Bengal 



JBORS, 1928, p. 489 

8 

Mulgunda Jain S. 
ins. of Krsna II 
(Rastrakuta) 



El, XIII, p. 193; 


(for E.R. of Senas) 

S. 824 

903 

JSLS, II, No. 137 

9 

5ravana-velagola 
ins. Marasimha II 
(for E.R. of Senas) 

S. 896 

819 

JSLS. I, No. 38 
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III Kesari Dyanasty 



10 

Lalitendu Cave—of C. 10th Cent. 

E.I, Xlir, p. 165-66, 


Udyotake4ari{i) 5 


No. XWl 'PJLS, I.p. 43 

11 

Nava Muni Cave ins. C. 10th Cent. 



of Udyotake§arj(ii) 18 


ibid-. PJLS, I, p. 42 


CHAPTER V 



I. Candellas 



12 

Khajuraho Jain I. 

ins. of Dhahga V.E. 1011 

954 

El, r, pp. 135-136 

13 

Papaura Jain I. ins. 


Jain Sahityz aur Jlihds, 


of Madanavarma V.E. 1202 

1145 

p. 193 

14 

ibid V.E. 1202 

1145 

ibid 

15 

Khajuraho Jain I. 
ins. of Madana¬ 
varma (i) V.E. 1205 

1148 

El. I, pp. 151-153 

16 

ibid (ii) V.E. 1215 

1158 

ibid 

17 

Mahoba Jain I. ins. 
of Madanavarma V.E. 1211 

1154 

ASR XXI. p.49 

18 

ibid V.E. 1221 

1164 

A SR II. p. 448 

19 

Ahara Jain I. ins. 


Premi Abhi. Granth 


of Paramardideva V.E. 1237 

1180 

p. 625 

20 

Ajaigarh Jain I. ins. 
of Viravarmadeva V.E. 1331 

1274 


21 

Ajaigarh Jain I. ins. 
of Viravarmadeva V.E, 1335 

1278 



11 Kacchapaghdia 




(I) Of Gwalior 



22 

Suhaniya Jain I. ins. 
of Vajradaman V.E. 1034 

977 

JLS. II, No. 1431 

23 

Sasabahu I. ins. 

of Mahipala V.E. 1150 

1093 

I.A. XV, pp. 33-46 


(II) Of Dubkund 



24 

Baya^a S. Jain ins. 
of Vijayapala V.E. 1100 

1043 

I.A. XIV, pp. 8-10 

25 

Dubkund S. ins. 


El, II, 237-240; 


of Vikramasimha V.E. 1145 

1088 

JSLS, n. No. 228 
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CHAPTER 

VI 



(I) Paramaras 




26 

Kalvan Jain T. C.P. 




of Yasovarman 
Calukya of the 
reign of Bhoja 

undated 


EL XIX, pp. 69-75 

27 

Modi Jain T.S. ins. 

V.E. 1312 

1256-7 

— 



CHAPTER 

VII 



Cdhamanas 





(II) of Sdkamhhari 




28 

Bijolia Jain I. Rock 
ins. of Sorne^vara 

V.E. 1226 

1170 

EI, XXVI, pp. 84-112 


(III) ofNaddula 




29 

Sevadi Jain T. ins. 



El, XI, pp. 28-30; 


of Asaraja(i) 

V.E. 1167 

1110 

JLS, I, No. 875 

30 

ibid (ii) 

V.E. 1172 

1115 

ibid, pp. 30-32; JLS, I, 
No. 876 

31 

Nadlai Jain P. ins. 



EI, XI, pp. 34-36; 


of Rayapala (in the 



JLS. I. No. 843 ; 


Adinath temple) (i) 

V.E. 1189 

1132 

PJLS, II, No. 331 

32 

ibid 



EI. XI, pp. 37-41: 


(in the Neminath 



JLS. I, No. 857; 


temple) (ii) 

V.E. 1195 

1138 

PJLS. II, No. 332 

33 

Nadlai Adinath I. ins. 


EI. XI, pp. 4-42; 


of Rayapala (iii) 

V.E. 1200 

1143 

JLS. I. No. 844 

34 

ibid (iv) 

V.E. 1200 

1143 

JLS, I, No. 845 

35 

ibid (v) 

V.E. 1202 

1145 

JLS. I, No. 846 

36 

Kiradu S. ins. of 



EI. XI. pp. 43-46; 


Alhanadeva (i) 

V.E. 1209 

1152 

PJLS. II, No. 346 

37 

Nadol C.P. Jain 
grants of 



EI. IX, pp. 63-66; 


Alhanadeva (ii) 

V.E. 1218 

1161 

JLS. I. No. 839 

EI. IX, pp. 66-70 ; 

38 

ibid (iii) 

V.E. 1218 

1161 

JLS. I. No. 840 

39 

Sanderava S. ins. 



EI, IX, pp. 46-49; 


of Kelhana (i) 

V.E. 1221 

1164 

ILS, I, No. 883 
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40 

Lalrai S. ins. of 
Kelhana (ii) 

V.E. 1233 

1176 

El. IX, pp. 49-51 ; 

41 

ibid (iii) 

do 

do 

PJLS, II, No. 347; 
JLS, I. No. 891 

JLS, I. No, 892. 

42 

Sanderava S. ins. 
of Kelhana (iv) 

V.E. 1236 

1179 

PJLS, II, No. 348 

El, IX. pp. 51-52; 
JLS. I, No. 884 

43 

Saciyaya Mata ins. 
of Kelhana (v) 

V.E. 1236 

1179 

JLS, I, No. 804 

44 

Gahgana Jain I. ins. 
of Kelhana (vi) 

V.E. 1241 

1184 

PJLS. II, No. 429 

45 

Paladi, S. ins. of 
Kelhana (vii) 

V.E. 1249 

1192 

El, IX, p. 73 ; 

JLS, I, No. 955 ; 

46 

Vimala I. Jain ins. 
of Luniga 

V.E. 1378 

1321 

PJLS, II, No. 424 

A PJLS, 11, No. 1 (ii), 
pp. 4ff 


(IV) of Jalor 


47 

Jalor Topakhana 
Jain ins. of Sama- 
rasirhha (i) 

V.E. 1239 

1182 

El, XI, pp. 52-54 ; 
PJLS. II, No. 351 ; 
JLS. I, No. 899. p. 238 

48 

do (ii) 

(i) V.E. 1221, 

(ii) 1242 

(iii) 1256 

(iv) 1268 

1164, 

1185 

1199 

121lJ 

1 E7, XI, pp. 55 ; 

[ PJLS, 11. 353; 

JLS. I. No. 899; p. 239 

49 

Sundha Hill S. ins. 
of Cacigadeva (i) 

V.E. 1319 

1262 

El, IX. pp. 7C-77; 

JLS. I, No, 903 

50 

Jalor Topakhana 
Jain ins. of Caciga¬ 
deva (ii) 

V.E. 1323 

1264 

JLS. I. No. 903 

51 

Ratnapur Jain ins. 
of cacigadeva (iii) 

V.E. 1333 

1276 

JLS. I, No. 935 

52 

Bhinamai P. Jain ins 
of Cacigadeva (iv) 

V.E. 1333 

1276 

B.G. I (i), pp. 480-481, 
No. XII 

53 

Hatbuijdi Mataji T. 
P. ins. of Samanta- 
siihha (i) 

V.E. 1345 

1288 

JLS. I. No. 897 
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54 

Ratnapur Jain ins. 
of Samanta- 

simha (ii) V.E. 1348 

1291 

JLS, I, No. 936 

55 

Vermeda Jain T. 
ins. of Samanta- 
simha (iii) V.E. 1352 

1285 

JLS, I, No. 749 

56 

Juna Jain T. ins. 
of Stoanta- 

sirhha (iv) V.E. 1352 

1285 

JLS, I, No. 918 

57 

Jalor Topakhana 

Jain ins. of 


JLS, 1, No. 903 ; 


Samantasirhha (v) V.E. 1353 

1296 

PJLS, II. No. 353 

58 

Vaghina Jain ins. 
of Samanta- 

simha (vi) V.E. 1359 

1302 

JLS, 1. No. 959 


CHAPTER VIII 



I. Guhilotas 



59 

Ahar Jain T. ins. 

of Allata unated 


HR, 11. p. 428 

60-61 

Two Ahar Jain ins. Circa 
of Saktikumara V.E. 1034 

977 

HR. II. pp. 434-437 

62 

Sanderava Jain 


ASI, fVC. 1916-17, 


T. P. ins. of 


pp. 65-66 


Samantasiihha V.E. 1258 

1201 

El, XX, No. 446 

63 

Ghaghasa S. ins. 
of Tejasiihba (i) V.E. 1322 

1265 

RMR, 1927, p. 3 

64 

Citor S. ins. of 


RMR, 1923, p. 3; 


Tejasirhha (ii) V.E. 1324 

1267 

JASB, LV, part I, 
pp. 46-47 

65 

Cirwa S. ins. of 


El, XXII, p. 285 : 


Samarasirhha (i) V.E. 1330 

1273 

WZKM, XXI, p. 142ff 

66 

Citor Jain T. ins. 


I A, XXII. pp, 80-81; 


of Samarasimha V.E, 1335 

1278 

HR. II, p. 479 

67 

Rainpur (Ranakpur) 

Jain T. ins. of Rana 


PJLS, II, No. 307; 


Kumbha V.E. 1496 

1439 

JLS, I, No. 700 
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Stria! 

Name of the Date in 

A.D. 

Reference 

No. 

Inscription Indian Era 




II. Rastrakutas of Hastikundi 



68 

Bijapur Stone ins. V.E. 1053 

997 

JASB, 1893, Pt. I. 


of Dhavala V.E. 996 

949 

pp. 308-14; 

El, X. p. 17ff: 

PJLS, II, No. 318; 
JLS, I, No. 898 ; 

HIG, III, No. 238.\ 


III. Parantdras of Bdnsawdrd {Vagada) 



69 

Arthuna Jain T. 

ins. of Camundaraja V.E. 1159 

1102 

RMR, 1915, p. 2 

70 

Arthuna Jain T. ins. 
of Vijayaraja V.E. 1166 

1109 

El, XXI, p. 50 


IV. Paramdras of Candrdvaii 



71 

Diyana Jain T. P. 
ins. of Adbhuta 

Krsnaraja V.E. 1024 

967 

APJLS, V, No. 486 

72 

Vimala Jain T. ins. 


El, IX, pp. 151 ; 


(from Abu) of 


APJLS, II, No. 1 ; 


Dhandhuka V E. 1088 

1031 

BI, p. 36 

73 

Jhalodi Jain T. ins. V.E. 1252 

1195 

PJLS, II, No. 430; 


of Dharavarsa (i) V.E. 1255 

1198 

APJLS, V. No. 311 

74 

Arasana Jain T. ins. 
of Dharavarsa (ii) V.E. 1276 

1219 

APJLS, V, No. 21 

75 

Luna Jain T. ins. 


El, VIll,p. 211-16; 


ofSomasiihha (i) V.E. 1287 

1230 

APJLS, II, No. 250 

76 

do (ii) V.E. 1287 

1230 

APJLS, II, No. 251 

77 

do of 




Kanhadadcva V.E. 1287 

1230 

APJLS, II, No. 251 

78 

Dattani Jain T. P. 

ins. of Visaladeva V.E. 1345 

1288 

APJLS, V, No. 55 

79 

Vimala Jain T. S. 


APJLS, II, No. 2 


ins. (from Abu ) of 


PJLS, II, No. 133 ; 


Visaladeva V.E. 1350 

1293 

HIG, III, No. 233A ; 
Poona Orientalist HI, 
No. 2, p. 69 


V Paramdras of Kirddu 



80 

Kir&du Siva T, ins. 


JLS, I, No. 942 ; 

of Some^vara V.E. 1218 

1162 

HIG, III, No. 149 B. 
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Serial 

Name of the Date in 

A.D. 

Reference 

No. 

1 nscription Indian Era 




CHAPTER 

IX 



II Caulukyas (Solankis) of Gujataia 



81 

Varunasarmaka C.P. 


HIG, III, No. 136A, 


of Camundaraja V.E. 1033 

977 

pp. 154-155. 

82 

Vimala Jain T. ins. 


APJLS, II, No. 1: 


(from Abu) of 


PJLS, II, No. 132; 


Bhima I (i) V.E. 1088 

1031 

El. IX, p. 151-56. 

83 

ibid (ii) \^E. 1119 

1062 

El, IX, p. 148; 

EJ, XIX Inscription 
of N. India, No. 137. 

84 

Citorgadh S. ins. 


El. II, p. 421; 


of Kumarapala V.E. 1207 

1150 

HIG, II, No. 146. 

85 

Vadanagar Prasasti 


El, I, 293; 


of Kumarapala V.E. 1208 

1151 

HIG. II, No. 147. 

86 

Kiradu S. ins. of 


ET, XI, pp. 43-44; 


the reign of 


HIG, 11, No. 148; 


Kumarapala V E. 1209 

1152 

PJLS, II, No. 346. 

87 

Nadol C.P. ins. of 


LA. XXXXl, p. 202; 


the reign of 


HIG. Ill, No. 148K; 


Kumarapala V.E. 1213 

1156 

JLS, I, No. 481. 

88 

Kiradu Siva T.P. 
ins. of the reign of 


HIG, III, 149B; 


Kumarapala V.E. 1218 

1161 

JLS, I, No. 942. 

89 

Jalor Topakhana 

Jain ins. of the 


El. XI, pp. 55; 


reign of Kumara¬ 


PJLS, II, No. 352; 


pala V.E. 1221 

1164 

JLS, I, No. 899 (ii). 

90 

Ratanpur Siva T.P. 
ins. of the reign of 


HIG, III, No. 55A; 


Kumarapala undated 


PJLS, II. No. 345. 

91 

Junagadha S. ins. 


BI, Pt. 184. 


of Kumarapala V.E. 1225 

1169 

HIG, II, No. 154. 

92 

Girnar Jain T. ins. 


PoofM Orientalist, 


of the reign of 


I, No. 4; 


Bhima II V.E. 1256 

1199 

HIG, III, No. 157E. 

93 

Somanath P. Jain 


Poona Orientalist, 


ins. of Bhima II V.E. 125(x) 


11. No, 4; 

HIG. Ill, No. 158A, 
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Serial 

Name of the 

No. 

Inscription 

94 

Luna T. Jain ins. 
(from Abu) of the 
reign of Bhima 

IL (i) 

95 

ibid (i) 

I 

Vdghelas 

96 

Delavada Adinath 
Jain T. ins. (from 
Abu) of the reign 
of Viradhavala 

97-102 

Giranara Jain T. 
ins. of the reign of 
Viradhavala, (i), 
(ii), (iii), (iv), (V) 

Sc (vi) 

103 

Girnara Neminath 
T. ins. of Arjuna- 
deva 

104 

Amarana S. Jain 
ins. of Sarahga- 
deva (i) 

105 

Dattani Jain T. 
ins. of Sarahga- 
deva (ii) 

106 

Vimala Jain T. 
ins. of the reign 
of Sarahga- 
deva (iii) 

107 

Cambay (Kham- 
bh§ta) Pir^vanSLth 
Jain T. S. ins, of 
the reign of 
Sarahgadeva (iv) 


Dale in A.D. 

Indian Era 


V.li. 1287 1230 

V.E. 1287 1230 


CHAPTER X 


V.E. 1267 1210 


V.E. 1288 1231 

V.E. 1330 1273 

V.E. 1333 1276 

V.E. 1343 1288 

V.E. 1350 1293 


1295 


Reference 

EI, VIII, pp. 204 ff; 
HIG, II, No. 168; 
APJLS, II, No. 251; 
PJLS, II, No. 64. 
EI, VIII, pp. 204ff; 
HIG, II, No. 168; 
APJLS, II, No. 251; 
PJLS, II, No. 65. 


BI, p. 174; 

HIG, III, No. 206. 

HIG, III, Nos. 207-212; 

PJLS II, Nos. 38-43. 

Poona Orientalist, 

III, No. 1, p. 21; 

HIG, III, No. 219A, 

j). 210. 

Poona Orientalist, 

111, No. I, p. 23; 
Puratattva I, pp. 37-41. 

APJLS, V., No. 55. 

APJI.S, II, No. 2; 

PJ1.S, II, No. 133; 

HIG, III, No. 223A; 
l^oona Orientalist, III, 
No. 2, p. 69. 


PJLS, II, No. 449; 
BI, pp. 227-33. 


V.E. 1352 
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I N D E X — (1.) 


A 

Abha^a, 285. 

Abhakfaniya Yama, 281. 

Abhayada, 2fc, 296. 

Abhayadeva suri, 240. 

Abhayakumar, 278. 

Abhayapala, 157, 161, 346, 361. 
Abhayasuri, 3 

Abhayatilakagani, 188, 202, 234, 278. 
Abhidhdna Rdjendra, 360n. 
Abhimanyu (Kacchapaghata), 75, 77- 
80, 100. 

Abhinanda, 56. 

Abhinava-Siddharaja, (t.) 318. 
Abhira, 273, 281. 

Abhira-Visaya, 274. 

Abhu, 308. 

Abu, Mt., 11, 99, 145, 185, 188, 237, 
267, 307. 

Abul Fazl, 91, 235-36, 241. 
AcaleSvara, 145, 162, 174, 307. 
Addyaka, 362, 369. 

Adbhuta Kr§naraja, 148, 187, 198. 
kdhaka, 182, 367. 

Adhimandala (Province), 29. 
Adhirdja (t.), 41, 79. 

Adinath, 152, 189, 272. 

AdUPurdna^ 1, 2, 330, 332. 
AdipurufUy 232, 

Adivardh, 145. 

Administrative Organisation, 

—Of central Government, 354-356. 
—Of Provincial Government 356- 
369. 

—Of District, 359. 

—Of Sub-Divisions, 360. 

—Of city, 361. 

—Of Local Government, 363. 

—Of Revenue and Finance, 365. 
Agada (Capotkata), 211. 


Agadesvara Prasada 211. 
Agganna-suttanta, 331. 

Aghata (Ahad), 91, 128, 149,171,176, 
181. 

Aghata (boundary of a field), 366. 
Aghata-durga, 175. 

Aghatcsvari (Camunda), 165. 
Agnikula, 122. 

Ahada (near Udaipur), 111, 176, 181, 
259. 

Ahada (Cavada), 211. 

Ahadia (Guhilot clan), 181. 
Ahammada, 50. 

Ahara, 70. 

Ahara (near Udaipur), 45, 172, 173. 
Ahdm (s)-(an unit,), 360. 
Ahiccliatrapur, 123, 124. 

Aliila (Cahainana), 149, 239. 
Ahladana (Cahamana), 153. 

Ahmada NiyaJtigin, 81. 

Ahmedabad, 10. 

Aibak, 142, 293. 

Aibuka, 163. 

Aihole, 11, 14, 16, 35, 81, 372. 
Am-i-Akbart, 91, 92, 233, 266, 285, 
288n, 289n. 

Aitihdsika-Sansodhana, 261n. 
Aiyangar (Dr.), S. K, 30, 

Ajaigarh, 70. 

Ajayadeva (Cahamana), 111, 129- 
132, 135. 

Ajayameni (Ajmer), 131. 

Ajayapala (tank), 70. 

Ajayapala (Caulukya), 174, 193, 278, 
281, 285, 287, 269, 308. 

Ajayaraja (Cahamana), 111, 130, 
254, 339—same as Ajayadeva. 
Ajaya-siihha, (Guhila), 179. 
Ajaya-varman (Paramlra), 113, 114, 
118, 120. 
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Ajmer, 129, 131, 141, 142, 242. 
Ajitasena (Bhattaraka), 59.* 
Akalavar§a (Kr§na III), 86. 

Akbar, 284. 

Akranda, 377. 

Aksa'ta (a queen), 204. 

Aksapatalikaj 172. 

Arn-ud-Dm, 8, 145-147, 168, 178-179. 
320. 

Alhana deva (Cahamana), 130, 134, 
153-155, 159, 170, 199, 273. 

All Muhammad Khan (writer), 235- 
236, 241. 

Allahabad, 29. 

Allata (Guhila), 45, 172, 173. 
Allavadin (Ala-ud-DIn), 145. 

Altekar (Dr.), A.S., 26n, 32n, 223n. 
Al-utbi, 238. 

Ama (Nagavaloka), 19-25, 27-28, 34. 

42, 55, 204, 336, 345. 

Amaracandra suri, 316. 

Amarana, 318, 319. 

Amdrirudi, 154. 

Amaru-mtaka, 116. 
A^ndtya-sanvuddem, 365. 
Amdtyavaryuis), 349, 355. 
Amdtya-vrddha (s), 355, 

Ambada (Amrabhata), 271, 343, 352, 
377. 

Ambaprasada, 128, 173. 

Ambarasena, 80, 107. 

Ambasana (village), 203. 

Amblem, 306. 

Amiga, 298. 

Amir Khusrav, 147. 

Aimr-i-Shlkar (t.), 176, 307. 

—Same afi Milicchfkdm. 

Amitagati, 93. 

Amoghavarsa I, 33, 39. 

Amrabhata (Ambada), 286. 
Amrapala, 151. 

Anagdra-Dhm'mdmrta, 116n, 117n. 
Anahilla (Cahamana), 100, 149- 


151, 161, 170, 239, 363. 

Anahillavad, 149, 196, 201, 206, 215, 
306. 

Anahillapur (Anahilavad), 113, 201, 
212, 362. 

Anahillapataka (Anahillavad), 57, 84, 
192, 201, 212, 276, 279. 

Analiillapatan (Anahillavad), 99, 1(X), 
102, 192, 196, 206. 

—Foundation of, 206. 

Anaka (Caulukya), 298, 299. 

Anaka (Cahamana Arnoraja), 132, 
133, 156, 253, 254, 284, 298, 301. 

Analadeva (Cahamana), 133. 

Analladevi, 155, 156, 361. 

Aiuinda, 260. 

Anaridabhatta, 58. 

Auaiigapala, 49, 135. 

Anantapala, 168. 

Ancient India and South Indian His¬ 
tory and culture, 18n, 19n, 30n. 

Andhra (s), 108. 

Anga (Country), 57. 236. 

Aniruddha (puranic) 72. 

Ankevaliya, 313. 

Anna (Cahamana), 113, 254, 266, 
267, 298. 

Annals and Antiq^iUies of Rajasthan, 
49n. 

Antardhanadesa, 251. 

Antardhi, 377. 

Anupamadcvi, 295. 

AninksikJ, 334, 335. 

Apabhramsa, 4, 36, 93-94, 140, 201, 
237. 

Apahhrnrh^a-Prakdsa, 94n. 

Apara (Gangeya (Prthviraja,II), 135. 

Aparaditya, 272. 

Aparajita, 74. 

Arab(s), 200, 208. 

Arddhand-koka, 212. 

Araghatta, 182, 367, 

Aranyaraja, 187. 
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Arasana, 192. 

Arbuda, 185, 192, 196, 198, 232. 

Arbuda-mandala, 247. 

Arbuda-Prdcftna Jain Lchha-Sang- 
rnha, 12, 85n, 88n, 158ri, 186n- 
189n, 192n, 194n, 277n, 318ii, 357n, 
360n. 

Arbiid(‘8vara, 188. 

Archaeology of Onjarata, 309n. 

Arhaiinlli, 371. 

—Same a.s hnyhimrhnnniti. 

Arhat-Sanj^lia, 255. 

Ari, 377. 

Arisiiiilia (poet), 2, 209, 230, 309, 316. 

Arisiiiiha (Giiliila), 173, 179. 

Arjuiia (Ka(*c*liapap;hrita), 45, 77, 78, 
80. 

Arjuna (Pandava), 104. 

Arjuna (of Sarasapura), 145. 

.\rjiinadeva (Vapjliela), 316, 317, 319, 
322. 

Arjunavamum (Paraniara), 114-18, 
120, 293-294, 323, 338. 

Arjimavarnian TI (Paramara), 119. 

Anioraja (Cahainana), 8, 98, 99, 111, 
124, 131-133, 135, 154, 156, 190, 
253-254, 268, 273, 284, 294, 298. 
301, 322, 323, 345, 355, 376. 

Arnoraja (Caulukya), 288-289. 

Arthakdstra 6, 7, 373. 

Artliuna, 183-185, 233. 

v\ryasena, 59. 

Asa (Philla), 243. 

Asadhara (poet), 115-118. 

Asapalll (mod. Asaval), 243, 360. 

Amra, 377. 

Asanija (Asvaraja or Asvaka Caha- 
Tuairn), 150-154, 170, 252, 308. 

Asavalli (Asaval), 321. 

Asika (Hansi), 134, 135. 

Asinagar, 357. 

A.^oka, 284. 

Asoseittan, 196, 332, 357. 


Astadasasatamandala (A.sossittanu), 
195, 357, 360. 

Astadasasatidesa (As-ossittana), 196, 
318, 357, 360. 

Asthfma-inandapa, 343. 

A.siika, 249, 258-259, 354. 

Atiura-^'vijaya, 377. 

Asvamedlia, 376. 

A.svapiila (Cahainruia), 149, 170. 
Asvapati, 375. 

Aiavt-balam, 372. 

Atpur (Aliar), 172, 173. 

Atru, 202. 

Audun 1 bari -G anda., 255. 
Aulsdhika-balarn, 372. 

Avadhuta, 62. 

Avanti, 1, 24, 29, 30, 33, 39, 113, 124, 
236, 357. 

Amntindth (t.), 67,112, 184, 251, 252, 
254, 269, 378. 

Avanti-pmbhn, identification of—, 
184. 

Ayodhya, 217, 222. 

Ayudha (dynasty). 28-34. 

B 

lifibariavada, 251. 

Babariyala (Bfilhana), 143. 
liabbar-JIsJin, 251, 254. 

Badami, 204, 217. 

Bfihada (Vilgbiuita), 263, 273, 275- 
277, 282. 

Bahadadeva (Vagbliata Caliamana), 
144. 

Bdkuloda (tax.), 244, 249, 364. 
Baihaqi, A., 81. 

BakuladevI, 241. 

Bala Bhdrata, 43. 

Balaeandra (snri) , 2, 180, 309, 322. 
Bala Miilaraja, 240, 289, 338. 
Balai)adra-pathaka, 355. 

Balaprasada, 

150, 170, 180, 183, 239. 
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Balhana (Cahamana), 142. 

Bali, 151, 180, 247, 266, 276, 278. 
Baliraja (Cahamana), 148-149, 170. 
Ballala, 112, 113, 120, 191, 266, 270, 
376. 

Balldlacaritay 58. 

Balvan, 143-145. 

Bainnera, 157. 

Bana Bhat^a, 2, 5, 17, 35, 105, 377. 
Banaras, 234-35, 253. 

Banaras Hindu University, 70n. 
Banerji, (Prof.) R.D., 30. 

Bankapura, 59. 

Banswara (Vagada), 87, 183, 185. 
Bapada (Vahadasirhha), 163, 165. 
Bappa (Guhila), 171, 172, 178. 
Bappabhatti (suri), 18, 19, 21-22, 56. 
Bappabhatflsvrf-carita, 18-20, 23, 27, 
28, 55, 56. 

Bappayaraja, 126-127, 169. 
Barabaraka, 251. 

Baragaon, 57. 

Barani, 146. 

Barappa, 128, 228-231, 348. 

Barnett (Dr.), L.D., 184. 

Baroda, 10, 25, 26, 31, 226. 
Barrackpore, 61. 

Basak, R, G., 19n. 

Bavddha (Sdstra ), 335 
Bauka, 38. 

BauIadevT, 241. 

Bayana, 73, 77, 79, 131, 132. 

Beal, S., 15n. 

Bengal, 56. 

Bengal Asiatic Society, 43. 
Beniprasad (Dr.), 331n. 

Betwa, 67, 113,137. 

Bhadra, 37. 

Bhadre^vara, 304. 

Bhagalpur, 23, 25, 26, 31, 34. 
Bhagavanlal Indraji, 124, 218, 250, 
251, 261, 271, 273. 

Bhagika, 368. 


Bhairava, 220. 

Bhairavadevi (Goddess), 243. 
BhalLikd (Weapon), 377. 

Bhanddriy 161. 

Bhandarkar (Dr.) D.R., 24, 30, 31, 
122, 124, 127-129, 158, 160, 164, 
188, 197, 198, 218-220, 254, 290, 
259. 

Bhandarkar (Dr.) R. G., 29. 
Bha/ndagarikay 362. 

Blmra(8), (tribe), 47. 

Bhdra (measurement), 182, 367. 
Bharadvaja (gotra), 123, 225. 
Bharatnpiir, 73, 131. 

Bhd'nata-vnrsa ke Prdctina Rdjavatma 
188n. 

Bharatawar, 15. 

Bliartrpatta II (Guhila), 172. 
Bhartrpura, 172. 

Bhartrpriya (Gaccha), 172, 
Bhartrvaddha, 322. 

Bhatevar (village), 172 
Bhdttu (s.), 182, 367. 

Bhdttakay 363. 

Bhattarika Bhiruani Prasad, 240. 
Bhaumaditya, 214, 215, 224. 
Bhavabhuti, 105. 

Bhava-Brhaspati, 270, 283. 
Bhavanagar inscriptionsy 270n, 285n, 
319n. 

Bhavisatta kahd, 5. 

Bhedtty 379. 

Bhilla, 243. 

Bhillama (Yadava king), 158. 
Bhilluka (Pratihara), 33, 46. 

Bhima I (Caulukya), 82-83, 99, 101- 
105, 107, 149, 150, 189, 198, 216, 
236, 239-242, 262, 337, 345, 352, 
357, 373, 375, 

Bhima II (Caulukya), 115, 116, 160, 
189, 192, 194, 289, 294, 296, 298, 
300-303, 311, 315, 318, 352, 376. 
Bhima-Bhoja-Prabandha, 105. 
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Bhima Siihha (General), 145. 

Bhima Siihha (Pratihara), 304. 
Bhimapalli, 298, 300. 
Bhimesvara-prasad, 240. 

Bhindimdl (a weapon), 377. 

Bhinmal 165, 388-200. 

Bliogablmmi, 330. 

Bhogapur, 101. 

Bhoja (Caliamana), 225. 

Bhoja (Paramara), 21-23, 28, 42, 46, 
47, 57, 75, 78-80, 82-83, 89, 91, 95- 
108, 110, 113, 116, 120, 128,145- 
146, 184-185, 198, 234, 239, 242, 310, 
334, 336, 3^4, 368, 372, 375. 

Bhoja 11 (Paramara), 119. 

Bhoja (Pratlliara), 219, 329, 338, 358. 
Bhoja-carlta, 98n. 

Bhojadcva (Ranake), 318. 

Bhoja Gdngeya-prabandha, 4, 81, 98n. 
Bhoja-prabandha^ 97, 105. 

Bhokta. 157, 361. 

Bhopaladcvl, 266, 284. 

Bhrgu, 133. 

Bhrgukaccha, 324. 

Bhrta, 372. 

Bliuhhata (Cftvada), 211, 214. 
Bhukti, 151, 357, 366, 370. 

Bhuvada, 203, 204, 208. 
Bhuvanaditya, 214. 

Bhuvanaikamalla, 74, 76. 
Bhuvanapala, 74-76, 80. 

Bhiivana Siiiiha (Giihila), 179. 
Bhuvanasraya, 204. 

Bhuvanc^vara, 63, 64. 

Bhuyaraja, 213-215, 218, 222, 224, 
296. 

Bhfiyad (Bhuyada-deva) 211, 213- 
215.—See also Bhuyaraja. 
Bhuyagad-same as Bliuyad. 
Bhuyagadesvara-prasad, 211. 

Bihar, 56. 

Biharsharif, 57. 

BIja, 213, 214, 218, 224, 232. 
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Bijainand, 91n. 

Bijapur (village), 180, 187. 

Bijoiia, 121-125, 128, 131, 134-136. 
Bikaner, 124. 

Bilhana (poet), 2, 97, 98, 115-117, 
217, 243, 246, 259. 

Biographical lUerature, 1 , 2 . 
Bombay, 270. 

Bombay (lazctiecr^ 4, 185n, 166n, 
168n, 188n, 189n, 217n, 250n, 261n, 
273n, 290n, 291n. 

Brahma, 122, 155. 

Brahma Gupta, 200, 255, 257, 310. 
Bralmia-ksatriya (s), 58-60. 

Brahmana(s), 37, 60, 155, 255, 257, 
310, 350, 370, 380. 

Brahmasena, 59. 

Brahma -Si dd haul a, 200. 

Brahmctvddiy 60. 

Brhad-Arhanmti-sdstra, 7. 
Brhndgaccha, 10, 121, 165, 239. 
Brhafkathd, 371. 

Brhat-knthdkoia, 5, 43-44, 

Brliaspati, 265. 

Briggs, J., 164n, 168n, 289n, 372n. 
Broach, 322. 

Buckala, 23, 25. 

Bn-ddhi-Prakasa (.Toiimal), 3l9n. 
Buddhisaciim, 348. 

Buddha-sagara (suri), 12, 240. 
Buddhism, 54, 204. 

Buddhist traditiony 53. 

Buddhist Account, 331. 

Biihler (Dr.), 89, 93, 97, 218, 219 
283, 299. 

Bulandasahar, 132. 

Bundclkhanda, 70. 

c 

Caeca, 185. 

Caciga (Cahamana), 11, 99, 100, 130, 
163, 165, 168, 170. 
Cacinesvari-prasada, 235. 
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Cacinldevi, 235. 

Cadobha (Dubkunda), 79. 

Cahada Kumar, 116, 263, 266-268. 
Cahamana (eponymous), 321, 165. 
Cahamanu(s), 109, 111, 121-127, 140, 
162, 164, 181, 329, 359, 

—of Sakambhari, 124-125, 141, 147, 
149-150^ 154, 160, 171, 173, ISl, 
193, 357. 

—Of Ranasthambhapur, 124, 142- 
147. 

—Of Naddula, 124, 134, 147, 158, 
176, 178, 181, 192, 195, 199, 361, 
379. 

—Of Jalor, 11, 124, 159-168, 170, 179, 
322. 

—Of Lata, 124, 322-325. 

Caharpalli, 360. 

Caitragaccha, 177. 

Caitya (t-cmple), 209. 

CaityavasI, 209. 

Cakra, 377. 

Cakravartin(s), 1, 3. 

Cnkravartlii.), 286. 

Calukya (s), 

—Of Badami, 11, 14, 204, 217, 
—Of Kalyani, 43, 61, 75, 92, 204, 
217, 218, 223. 

Calukika, 216 
Calukka(s), 216. 

Cambay (Khambhata), 28, 253, 260, 
266, 300, 304-305, 308-309, 319, 
324, 355, 357. 

Campaka-Sresthi-kathdnakaf 5. 
Camunda (temple), 10. 

Camunda (of Vamanasthall), 303. 
Camunda (Capotkata), 203, 208, 211. 
Camundaraja (Pararaara), 183, 185, 
233. 

Camundaraja (Caulukya), 95, 96, 
163, 188, 215, 226, 228, 232-254, 
296, 345. 

Camundaraja (Cfibamana), 129, 169, 


183-185. 

Camundaraya (general), 59. 

—Purana, 59. 

Canda (R. Prasad), 30. 

Canda (Cavada), 203. 
Candabaliddika, 138, 140. 
Canda-Bardai, 49. 

CandaladevI, 225. 

Candana, 126, 127, 169, 
Candanacarya, 53n. 

Candana-vihara, 165. 

Candanathdeva Prasada, 235. 
Candapa, 185, 307. 

Candaprasada, 308. 

Candella(s), 50, 65-71, 73, 75, 78, 100, 
137, 252, 291, 365. 

Canderi, 43. 

Candikamata, 225. 

Candra (Cahamana), 126, 169. 
Candra (River), 133. n 
Candradeva (Gahadavala), 47, 52. 
Candraditya (Caulukya), 214. 
Candra Gupta, 18, 350. 

Candralekha, 49. 

Candralekha (tirthankara) y 77. 
Candrapur, 244. 

Candra suri, 295. 

Candravati, 186, 189, 191-192, 194, 
238, 247, 298. 306, 318, 343, 358, 
360. 

Cand’s Raso, 70. 

Canduka, 37, 46. 

Capa, 200. 

Capotkata (clan), 200-208, 211. 
Cam(8), 374. 

Canta(s), 1, 4, 5. 
Caritra-sundara-gani, 243, 246. 
CarJ-Cappeller, 43n. 

Cauladevi, 241. 

Caulkika, 216, 225. 

Caulukadevi, 241, 263. 

Caulukya (a K§atriya), 214. 
Caiilukya-s (Solanki), 8-9, 67-68, 84, 
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91, 96, 99, 107, 109, 114-115, 128, 
132-133, 135-136, 149-151, 153- 
154, 156, 158, 160, 171, 174, 176, 
187, 189, 191-199, 212-296, 329. 
Caurdsi (land-unit), 361. 

Caurika, 359. 

Cauro-dharariika, 359. 

Cavada(s) 3* 8, 9, 200-208, 225, 318. 
Cedi (dosa), 83, 2.36, 274, 291. 

Central Asia, 13. 

Central India, 65-120, 254. 
Chandonusdsanaj 8, 253. 
Cfmtra-Cdmamgrdhaka, 346. 

Chinese Annals, 23. 

Cintra, 211, 317. 

Cirwa, 171-172, 175, 177-178. 

Citor (garh), 10, 171, 174, 177, 268, 
278. 

Citra-kuta (Cittor), 100, 223, 230. 
Citrakuta-inahadurga, 177. 

C'Oda (Country), 198. 

Coda-Siihha, 171. 

Cohan (Cahamana), 122. 

Cola (dynasty), 60. 

Collikd(i^), 182. 

Commentary 

—On Sanm.afi-Tark, 240. 

—On IJttarddhyayan-a S^utra, 240. 
Copada>s, 206. 

Copper coins, 141. 

Cudasama, 188, 273. 

Culukika, 216. 

Cunnilal Modi, 269. 

Cunningham, A., 18. 

Cutch, 247, 285. 

D 

Dabhoi, 292, 303, 304. 

Dadaka fCavada), 214, 218. 

Dadaka (minister), 258, 260, 276. 
Daddaka (Dadaka), 224. 

Dadhaka (Dadaka), 214, 232. 
Dadhisthali, 241, 360, 


Dahada (trader), 79. 

Dahala, 82, 84, 102, 253, 274. 

D. K. Jain—See Jain (Dr.) D. K. 

D. K. Sastri, 204n, 261n. 

Daksinatya Ksaunindra, 58. 

Damara (Damodara), 83, 99-103, 
105, 239, 240, 278, 375 
Dambarasiiiiha (Paramara), 185. 
Danava (s), 122. 

Dandaka (Dadaka), 213, 214, 224. 
Dandddhipaiiii.) 134, 250, 315, 375. 
Dandandth (t.), 375. 

Dnndandynka (1.), Ill, 268, 291, 295- 
296, 308, 375. 

Dandapati (t.l, 189, 239, 240. 
Dandapdsika (police), 359, 362, 371. 
Dandapur, 43. 

Diindavya-pathaka, 360. 
Dantavalabhikd, 343. 

Dantidurga, 32. 

Darbhavati (Mod. Dabhoi), 292. 
Darsanavijaya (Muni), 9. 
Darsa-Purmmdsa, 341. 

Dasaratha Sharma (Dr.) 284n. 
Dasarna, 48-49, 68,-69, 220, 274. 
DasarupakOy 94. 

Dasdvatdra, 256. 

Dattani (village), 194. 

Daiilatapura, 38. 

Deccan (country), 58, 81. 

Dehra-Dun, 124. 

Delhi, 132, 141-142, 145, 164, 192, 
320-321. 

Demati, 82. 

Deogir (Devagiri), 254, 321, 

Dcopara, 58, 60-61. 

Devabodhi, 282. 

Devada (Cahamanas), 162. 

Devagarh, 42, 329, 338, 358. 
Devaladevi, 269, 284. 

Develavada, (village), 238, 295. 
Devapala (Pratihara), 45-46, 172- 
173. 
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Devapala (Paramara), 117-118, 294, 
304, 338. 

Devapala (Pala), 55-56. 

Devapala (Kacchapaghata), 74-75, 
80. 

Devapattana, 116, 256, 279, 294, 361. 

Devaprasada, 241, 246-247, 263, 296. 

Devaraja, (Candravati Paramara), 
188, 196, 198-199. 

Devaraja (Naravarman), 132. 

Devasuri, 259, 260. 

Devendra suri, 295. 

Devi it), 338. 

Dhanadeva, 286. 

Dhananjaya, 294. 

Dhanapala (poet), 5, 53, 85, 87-88, 
90, 94, 105-108, 237-238, 343. 

Dhamlha (Mahattama), 316. 

Dliandhuka (Paramara), 99, 188-190, 
196, 198-199, 239. 

Dhanelvara igaccha), 37. 

Dhanga (Candella), 65-66, 71, 73. 
220 . 

Dhangaka, 288. 

Dhanika, 94. 

Dhanika (Paramara), 185. 

Dhanusa, 377. 

Dhara (city), 57, 67-68, 82-83, 97- 
98, 102-105, 107-108, 112, 114, 
116, 119, 145, 222, 239-240, 257. 
259, 373. 

Dhdradhvansa-prabandha, 4. 

Dharanidhara, 198. 

Dharanivaraha (Paramara), 181, 
187-188, 198-199, 232. 

Dhar5var§a (Rastrakuta), 32, 41. 

Dharavar?a (Paramara), 157, 158, 
174, 186, 190-194, 196-197, 275, 
287, 306, 332. 

DhareSvara, 104. 

Dharma (Kaul), 67, 240. 

Dharmaddya, 367. 

Dharmadeva, 354. 


Dharmapala, 19-23, 25-28, 30, 63-56. 
Dharmaraja (god), 74, 279. 
Dharmdranya, 201, 202, 205-207, 320. 
Dharma-sagara gapi, 18. 
Dharmasarmdbhyudaya, 2. 

Dharma simha, 145, 343. 
Darnia-vijaya, 379. 
Dharmdya-pradatli, 367. 
Dharmopadesamdld, 262n. 

Dhavala (Dharwar), 58-59. 

Dhavala (Ra.strakut.a), 11, 91, 128, 
149, 173, 1^, 183, 227, 232, 294, 
298, 300, 366, 378. 

Dliavalaka (minister), 245. 
Dhavalakkfi, 299-300, 313. 

Dhillika, 134-135. 

Dholka, 117, 163, 300, 302-303, 306. 
Dliruva II, 25-26, 28. 31-34, 41, 85. 
Dhnivabhata (Paramara), 190, 196. 
Dhruvapata (of Valabhi), 204. 

Dbulia Plates, 32. 

Dluimaraja (Paramara), 88, 120, 186, 
188. 190, 196. 

Digambara (sect), 9, 63, 71n, 76, 
268. 

Digambararkait.), 71. 

Dlgha-nikdya, 331. 

Dinara, 368. 

Diakalkar, 210. 

Diyana, 187. 

Dohad, 251-253. 

Drammaiei), 151, 155, 163, 167, 282, 
312, 368. 

Dranga, 360. 

Drona (measurement), 182, 367. 
Dubkund, 111, 45, 66, 71, 75, 78-79, 
100, 366. 

Dunduka (son of Ama), 21, 22, 28, 
345. 

Durga, 374. 

Durlabha I (Cahatnina), 126-127, 
169. 

Durlabha II (CfthamSna), 126, 169, 
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181. 

Durlabha III (Cahamana), 129, 169. 
Durlabharaja (Caulukya), 57, 149, 
198, 232, 234-237, 240, 256, 296, 
336, 345, 

Durlabhadevi, 37-38, 57, 236. 

Dusala, 197, 199, 242. 

Duta, 356, 374. 

Dvddasakaj 361. 

Dvarappa (Barappa), 228. 
Dvisad-balam, 372. 
Dtmandhdna-kdtjya, 2. 
DvydSraya-kdvya, 2-3, 49, 67-68, 
96, 103, 113, 132-133, 149, 156, 
188, 190-191, 202, 214, 216, 218, 
225, 227-228, 232, 234, 236-238, 
241-247, 261, 255, 258, 262, 266-267 
269, 270, 273-276, 279, 282, 284, 
345-346, 355, 368, 372-376. 
Dynasties of Central India, 64-120. 
—Of Ea?^torn India, 53-64. 

—Of Madliyadc.%, 13-52. 

—Of Rajasthana, 121-199. 

—Of Saur^tra, 200-325. 

Dynasties of the Kanarese districts^ 
43n. 

Dynastic History of Northern Indio, 

I, 45n. 

Dynastic History of Northern India, 

II, blUy 60n, 64n, 72n, 75n, 78n. 
81n, 82n, 87n,97n,109n,128n, 133n, 
135n, 142n, 143n, 148n, 164n, 171n, 
173n, 177n, 184n, 186n, 187n, 222n, 
226n, 230n, 237n, 238n, 247n, 252n, 
265n. 

E 

Ekadeha (land-unit), 357. 
Elphinstone, 218. 

Elliot, H. M., 39n, 51n, 141n, 144n, 
147n, 164n, 289n, 292n. 

Early History of India^ 27. 

Eastern Cillukyas of Vengi, 217. 


Eastern Magadha, 62. 

F 

Festival of Parsvanath, 166, 

—Of Santiiiath, 157, 168. 

Fergusson, 66n. 

Firista (Tdrtkh-i-Firista), lG4n, 168n, 
289, 372. 

Fleet (Dr.), 31, 43n. 

Forbes, 204, 218. 

G 

Gadd, 377. 

Gadararaghatta, 160, 289. 
Gaddyuddha, 217. 

Gadha-mandala, 145. 

Gadhinagar, 72. 

Gadya-cintdinaniy 5. 

Gahadavala(s), 4, 46-52, 63, 69, 85, 
219, 252-253, 291, 334, 355, 372. 
Gajapatiy 375. 

Gajasimha, 154-155, 166. 

Gajjanavi, 238. 

Gala, 252. 

Gambhirl (river), 177. 

Gambhuta, {Visaya & Pdfhak), 360. 
Gambhuya, 201. 

Ganapati, 112. 

Ganaratna-mahodadhi, 8, 107, 258. 
Ganda (Audiimbari), 255. 

Ganda (Candella), 66. 

Gandharva(s), 74. 

Ganga (river), 25-26, 43, 48, 60, 81, 
274, 317, 339. 

Ganga (family), 59, 86, 99. 

Ganga (Gangeya), 81. 

Gangala (prime minister), 260, 354. 
Gangeyadeva, 81-82, 84, 96, 372, 376. 
Ganguly (Dr.) D. C., 114n, 197. 
Gahim (Head nun), 203. 

Ganuli (village), 309. 

Garjanaka (Gazani), 138, 290. 
Garwala, 279, 
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Gau^ (country), 3, 19, 29, 30, 54, 99, 
198, 361, 275. 

Gau^vaho, 2, 17, 18, 20, 54. 
Oauda-handha, 21. 

Gauda-vadha (Gauda-vaivo), 20, 21. 
Gaura (minister), 355. 

Gaya (district), 62. 

Gaya-Karna, 82-84, 274. 

Ghaghada (Cavada), 210, 211. 
Ghaghasa, 10, 177. 

Ghdnaka, 367. 

Ghancrava, 278, 375. 

Ghat, 182, 367. 

Giiatacataka, 280. 

Ghataika (mod. Kumbcri), 139. 
Ghatiyala, 35-37, 363. 

Ghina, 166. 

Ghiighnla, 305. 

Girijadcvl, 282. 

Girikalla (Camel), 93. 

Girnara (Mt.), 11. 277, 295. 299, 302. 

304, 309-310, 317. 

Gita Govinda, 61. 

Glory That TPas Gnrjaradem. 219n. 

2.50n, 302n, 309n. 

Goa, 261. 

Godavari, 92. 

Godag, 158. 

Godhra, 305. 

Godraha, 267. 

Goga, 170. 

Gogadeva, 319. 

Goggiyamma, 87. 

Gohalvad Mehra, 273. 

Gohila (Guhila), 275. 

Gohilavati, 303. 

Gokulika. 359. 

Gonarda, 267. 

Goni (measurement), 80. 

Gopagiri (Gwalior), 28. 73. 

Gopadri (Gwalior), 72, 73. 

Gopala, 20, 53-55. 

Gopala II, 56. 


Gopalagiri (Gwalior), 28. 

Gopalikera (Gwalior), 77. 
Gopendraka, 126, 127, 169. 

Gofpana, 377. 

Gostha, 192. 

Gosthi, 40, 182, 187, 362, 364. 
Gosthika, 42, 157, 167, 359. 

Gotaraa (sage), 77. 

Govinda (Krsna), 94. 

Govinda II (Rastrakuta), 32-34. 
Govida III, 25-26, 32, 85. 

Govinda Candra, 47, 48, 52. 
Govindarai (of Delhi), 140, 141. 
Govindaraja (Cahamana), 126-128, 
139, 142, 169. 

Grahapati (anvaya), 66, 70. 
Graharipu, 188, 227-229, 231, 378. 
Grama (unit), 360. 

Grdmakuta, 364. 

Grdmataka, 359. 

Gramika, 364. 

Gramma-sabhd, 363. 

Graminaka, 364. 

Guhadatta (Guhila), 171, 172. 
Guhila, 119, 152, 172-176, 179, 181, 
287. 

Guhilahgaja (family), 172, 178. 
Guhilaputrafs), 171-179, 329, 338, 
Guhilot 10, 45. 171-179, 329, 338, 
359. 

Gujarakhan, 35. 

Gujargar, 35. 

Gujariinwala, 35. 

Gujarata, 3, 7, 8, 35, 38, 115, 128-129, 
163, 171, 200-201, 205, 211-212, 
217, 254, 291, 293, 302, 305, 308- 
309, 320-321, 364, 379. 

GujarataTbo Madhyakdlina Rdja- 
puta Itihdsa, 158n, 160, 200n, 216n, 
234n, 256n, 268n, 271n, 278n, 287n, 
307n, 309n, 310n, 315n, 316n, 321n. 
(ruria(s), 133. 

Gunasena, 59. 
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Gun«Ju (Govindaraja), 126, 128, 169. 

Gupta (dynasty), 2, 13. 

Gurjara(s), 16, 35, 83, 86, 114, 193, 
200, 212, 214, 239, 293. 

Gurjara-Brahma-senani, 376. 

Gurjaradcsa, 239. 

Gurjara-niandala, 299, 322n. 

Gurjara-Pratihara, 6, 22-24, 29, 33, 
35-36, 46, 71, 78, 85, 171, 205, 222, 
223, 329. 

Gurjaratra, 35. 

Gurjaresa (Jaya Sirfaha), 67. 

Guvaka I (Cahamana), 126, 127, 169. 

Guvaka II, (Cahamaiia), 126, 169. 

Gwalior, 10, 11, 23, 28, 43, 71-73, 75, 
77, 85, 359. 

H 

Habib, M., 144n. 

Had^ala, 44. 

Haihaya(s), 46, 81, 202. 

Haji-ud-Din, 127. 

Halayudha, 94. 

Hammira (Cahamana), 119, 121,144- 
146, 306, 343, 345. 

Hammira-mada-rnardatia, 4, 117, 

163-164, 176, 253, 256, 294, 304- 
307, 322-324, 345. 

Hammlra-mahdkdvya, 2, 119, 121, 
123, 125-130, 133, 135-138, 140- 
146, 231, 242, 349. 

Hammuka, 238. 

Hansi, 135, 141. 

Harakeli (Drama), 135. 

Harakhasiriiha (Slyaka), 89. 

Haravar?a, 66. 

Hari (—temple), 74. 

Haribhadra (suri), 6. 

Haribhadra II. (suri,), 201, 232, 245. 

Haricandra (poet), 2. 

Haricandra (Pratihara), 37-38, 46, 
60. 

Haripala, 341, 363. 


Haripala (Sutradhara), 317. 

Hariraja (Cahamana), 136, 141-142, 
176. 

Hari§epa, 43, 44. 

Hariscandra (Paramara), 117, 118. 

Hariscandra (GahadavaJa), 47, 61. 
52. 

Harivahana, 346. 

Harivanm-Purdna, 1, 13, 21, 23, 25- 
27, 29, 31, 39, 40. 

Harivarman, 180, 183. 

Hari-vikrama, 214. 

Har?a, 14-17, 53, 329, 334, 371, 372. 

Harsa-carita, 2, 3, 5, 337. 

Harsakavi-prabandha, 52n. 

Har§a siiiiha, (Siyaka), 89., 

Har§a-vardhana (Har§a), 105, 204, 
282. 

Hathigumpha, 63. 

Hathundi, 11, 91, 149, 156, 366, 378. 

Ilatim, 127. 

Matt a, 363. 

Ha.san Nizami, 142, 164. 

Hajama-d-din (Sultan), 129. 

Homaka, 167. 

llemacandra, 2, 3, 6-8, 49, 57, 68, 83- 
84, 103, 111, 177, 188, 202, 204, 
215-217, 225-228, 230-231, 234, 238, 
247, 249, 253, 257-258, 266, 274, 
276n, 277, 279, 281, 282, 286, 343, 
363, 368. 

Hemacandra-suri-caritam, 272n, 

276n. 

Hcmasena, 59. 

Himalaya, 135, 254. 

Himddri-bhava (Mt. Abu), 148. 

Hindavata (Pass), 145. 

Hindu temples, 66. 

Hindu Raja(s), 62. 

Hindustan, 135. 

Hira, 52. 

Hiradevi, 144. 

Hiralll (Dr.) Jain, 59. 
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—See also Jain (Dr.) H. L. 
Hiranya-garbha, 33. 

Hiru, 178. 

Historical Inscriptions of Gujardtaf 
198n, 199n, 215n, 234n, 242n, 282n, 
283n, 288n, 299n, 300n, 302n, 304n, 
308n, 310n, 311n, 317ii, 318n. 
History of Bengal, 55, 62. 

History of India, 39, 51n. 

History of Indian & Eastern Archi- 
tecture, 66n. 

History of Kanauj, 23, 25n, 36n, 44n, 
47n. 

History of Mediaeval Indian Ijogic, 
20n. 

History of North-East India, ]9n. 
History of Paramdra Dynasty^ 114n. 
History of Rdjaputdnd, 172n, 173n, 
176n, 188n, 200n. 

Hitopadeki, 220. 

H. Jacobi-see Jacobi, H. 

Horse Race, 224, 

Huna(s), 13, 14, 86, 

Hunadesa, 236. 

Hyderabad, 108, 

I 

Ibn-Asir (Ibn-ul-AsIr), 238. 
Ibnu-l-Athir, 78. 

Iltutiniah (Shams-ud-Din), 142-143, 
164, 176, 307. 

Image of Hanuman, 185. 

—Of Lak§mi, 232. 

—Of Mahavira, 320. 

—Of Nandisvara, 295. 

—Of Sumatinath, 192. 

—Of Vardhamana, 189. 

—Of Vrsabha, 183. 

Indian Antiquary, 9. 

Indra (God), 74, 225, 278. 

Indra III (Rastrakuta), 43, 85, 223. 
Indraraja (Indra), 26, 26, 32, 41. 


Indrayudha, 23, 25, 27, 29, 31-34, 40- 
41. 

Isana (temple), 63. 

Ii^na (Siva), 155. 

Inscriptions (of Jains), 1, 10. 
I^ta-Piirti, 255. 

J 

Jackson, 291. 

Jacobi, H. 201n, 232n, 240n. 
Jagaddeva (Lak§madeva), 108, 109. 
Jagaddeva (Santaraj, 108, 109, 254. 
JagadekamalJa (Calukya), 114. 
Jagadekamalia (Parmardi of Kun- 
tafa), 261. 

Jagadeva (Santara), 2G0, 261, 361. 
Jagadeva (Cahamana), 133, 135. 
Jagadu-carita, 316. 

Jagaduka, 316. 

Jagajjampayia, 235. 

Jagat simha, 175. 

Jahad (merchant), 70. 

Jaikop Lake, 166. 

Jain Dhatu Pratima Lekha, 12. 

Jain Dhdtu-Pratimd Lekha sahgraha, 
12 . 

Jain (Dr.) D. K, 94n. 

Jain Doctrine, 280. 

Jain (Dr.) H. L., 86n. 

Jain Hitaisiy 9, 14n. 

Jain Holy Places, 28, 281. 

Jain images, 63, 183, 189, 192, 295, 
320. 

Jain Kathakosa-prakarana, 236. 

Jain Lekha-sangraha Pt. I, 12, 40n, 
129n, 147n, 149n, 156nl61n, 165n, 
167n, 172n, 173n, 179n-180n, 197n, 
275n, 278n, 286n, 346n, 356n, 368n- 
369n, 363n-364n, 369n. 

Jain Mantra(B), 212. 

Jain Ministers, 282. 

Jain Monks, 64, 203, 209, 259. 

Jain Pv^taka-pramsti^sangraha, 10. 
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Jain Sdhitya aur liihdm, 45, 66n. 

Jain Sdhityano Itihdsa, 258, 259n, 
266, 279n. 

Jain Sdhitya Sarhsodhaka, 33n. 

Jains in the History of Indian Lite¬ 
rature, 4n, 7n. 

Jain Siddhania Bhdskara, 9. 

Jain Sildlekha sanigraha, I, 86n, 
364n, 365n. 

Jain Thallaka, 151. 

Jain temples, 40, 57, 60, 70, 151-153, 
167, 172, 177-179, 187, 201, 240, 
250, 255-256, 272, 279, 282, 295, 
319, 320. 

Jaipur, 124, 130. 

Jaitra Candra (Jaya Candra), 47-49. 

Jaitramalla, (Jaitugideva Paramara), 
175, 176. 

Jaitra Simha (Guhil), 119, 175-177, 
306-307, 314, 315, 354. 

Jaitra Simha (son of Vastiipala), 308, 
313. 

Jaitra Simha (Cahamana), 144, 345. 

Jaitugidova (Paramara), 118-120, 
175, 342, 354. 

Jakha (Jaksadeva), 166. 

Jaksadova, 165. 

Jala-mandapikd, 367. 

Jalal-ud-bin, 143, 146, 163. 

Jalhana, 133, 157, 284, 361. 

Jalor, 33, 35, 40, 41, 134, 159-168, 
273, 274, 280, 306, 311, 363. 

Jambari, 227. 

Jamba (Chief Minister), 209, 211. 

Jambaka (Chief Minister), 232. 

Jambumati, 227. 

Jambusara, 26. 

Jangala (desa), 124, 175, 176, 274, 
287. 

Jangal-esa (Arnoraja), 124. 

Jaeavantapura, 165-167. 

Jlsuka (Sre^thi ), 79. 

Javai^a (Yavana), 274, 320. 

52 


Jaya Candra (Gahadavala), 47-52,62, 
69, 137, 192-193, 219, 253, 334, 355, 
372, 376. 

Jayacandra-prabandha, 62. 

Jayadeva, 60. 

Jayakesi (Kadamaba ruler), 244, 261. 

Jayamahgala, 10, 11, 121, 165, 239, 
252, 256. 

Jayanaka, 122. 

Jayanta Candra (Jaya Candra), 62. 

Jayanta-vijaya (Muni), 12. 

Jayanti (goddess), 243. 

Jayapida, 27, 28. 

Jayaraja, 126, 169. 

Jayasapura, 79. 

Jayasekhara, 203-204, 208. 

Jaya Siiiiha (Paramara), 108, 184, 
185, 242. 

Jaya Siiiiha II, 60, 98. 

Jaya-Simlia (Guhila), 179. 

Jaya Siiiiha (Caulukya), 8, 48, 67- 
68, 96-97, 109-111, 113, 116, 132, 
135, 151-152, 177, 184, 191, 198, 

208, 240, 243, 245-250, 260, 265, 
275, 278, 284, 292, 294, 296, 336- 

337, 342-344, 354-355, 357, 362, 

368, 377-378. 

Jaya. Siriiha (suri), 2, 4, 110, 117, 212, 
214-215, 218, 224, 269, 274-275, 

281, 285, 309, 322, 324, 354. 

Jayatala (Jaitra Simha), 176, 306- 
307. 

JayatalJadevi, 178. 

Jayata Siihhadeva, 153, 157, 158. 

Jayavarman, (Paramara). II, 113, 
114, 119, 120. 

Jehula (Prime-minister), 227, 332. 

Jesala (Gohila), 175, 176. 

Jcsalamer (Jaisalmer), 10. 

Jethana, 127. 

Jhalilvad, 31. 

Jhalodi (Sirohi), 158, 162. 

Jhamvaria, 153. 
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JhansT, 42. 

Jhatovara, 38. 

Jliota (Pratihara), 27, 37, 38, 46. 
JinanM-h (temple), 66. 

Jinadatta suri, 162. 

Jinaharsa gani, 3, 216, 314, 324, 
Jina-Mandanagani, 3, 110, 246, 251, 
254. 275, 279. 

Jina-Prablia suri, 8, 18, 178, 207, 237. 

Jinaratma-komy 6 . 

Jlna-msana, 203. 

Jinasena I, 330. 

Jinasena II, 1, 13, 24-25, 29-30, 32- 
34, 39. 

Jinavijaya (muni), 3, 10, 11, 188, 238, 
253, 321. 

Jindaka, 40. 

Jinduraja, 150, 170. 

Jinesvara, 240, 295. 

Jivandhara, 4. 

Jivita Gupta II, 19. 

Jodhapur, 22, 25, 35-38, 124, 150, 152, 
167, 180, 197. 

Jogaraja, 173. 

Jojalla (Yojaka), 150, 151, 161, 170. 
Jojjaka (Sindhuraja), 198, 199. 

Jolly, (Prof.), J., 6. 

Juna (village), 167. 

Junagarh, 188, 273. 

Jura (village), 223. 

Jydydnpradhdnay 355. 

Jyotisasdstra, 257. 

K 

K. Bhujabali Sastri, 10. 

Kaccha, 200, 227, 228, 254, 275. 
Kacchapagliata(s), 10, 11, 45, 66, 71- 
80, 100, 359. 

Kachavaha (Kacchapaghata), 100. 
Kacchela(s), 200. 

Kddambari, 6. 

Kadarnba (dynastry), 60, 244. 
Kadambakula, 244n. 


Kadi (village), 224-226, 231, 291, 294. 
Kailash, 231. 

Kainvasa (Kadairibavasa), 138, 140, 
338. 

Kdkinty 368. 

Kakka, 34, 46, 267, 

269, 278. 

Kakiika (Pratihara), 36-38, 46, 269, 
363, 364. 

Kalacuri(s), 81-84, 98, 102, 239, 252, 
272, 274, 372-373. 

Kalakdcdrya-katkanaka, 5. 
Kalanjara, 65, 67, 220, 223, 

224, 230. 

Kalhana, 13, 18-20. 

Kaliiiga, 63. 

Kalidasa, 105. 

Kalikdla-sarvajnay 281, 343. 
Kali-Sindhu, 113. 

Kali~vailabha{t,) y 32. 

Kalki(raja), 2, 13. 

Kalki Avatdra ki Ai/ihdsikatd civ. 

14n. 

Kallience (Kalyana), 219. 

Kalvan, 98, 359, 366. 

Kalyana, 218, 219. 

Kalyana-kataka, 65, 68-69, 75-76, 
203, 204, 213, 218-22, 224, 254, 274, 
Kalyani, 43, 61, 75, 92, 204, 217, 218, 
223. 

Kamaditya, 316. 

Kamaladeva (Acarya),42. 

Kamalata, 228. 

Kamalacandra, 176. 

Kamal Maula-mosque, 116. 
Kamandaka, 6, 7, 334-335, 352, 353, 
373, 379. 

Kambaras, 32. 

Karfasa, 67. 

Kamsadeva (Kakkadeva Paramara), 
185. 

Kamyaka-Gaccha, 79. 

Kanauj, 6, 17, 42, 45, 47, 51, 55, 105, 
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132, 223, 345. 

Kanakasena, 58. 

Kancanagiri (Siivarnapiiri), 161. 
Kanci, 270. 

Kdndka-vijdla, 214, 215, 224. 
Knncuka, 377. 

Kahcukty 346. 

Kan'ha (Commander), 183, 184. 
Kanhadadcva 264, 365, 283. 
Kanhadadova (Krsnadc'va), 88, 167- 
168, 186, 189, 190. 

Kanhadadeva (Krisnaraja III), 194. 
Kdnhadadc-Pmbamiha, 320. 
Kanerdeo, 168. 

Kankroli, 145. 

Kdntamdldy 206n. 

Kanti Sagara (muni), 12. 

Kanthadi (ascetic),232. 

Kanthadurga, 229, 231, 332. 
Knntha-trdimy 377. 

KantesvarT, 211. 

—Prasad a, 209. 

Kanyakubja, 18, 20, 25-30, 34, 65, 72, 
202, 204, 205, 213, 220, 229, 230, 
275. 

Kdpdlika, 280. 

Kapardin, 277, 282. 

Kapardikd (coin), 308. 

Kapilakoti, 228. 

Karakandu, 4. 

Karaiiay 369. 

Karana Rai, (Karna Vagbcla), 321. 
Karanika, 362, 364, 369. 

Karkaraja, 25, 31-32, 41. 

Karna (of Epic), 74. 

Karna (Caulukya), 129-130, 150, 
241-248, 258-259, 263, 296, 337-338, 
345. 

Karna (Gaya-Karna), 274. 

Karna (Vaghela), 310, 320, 322. 
Karnaditya, 214. 

Karna-meru, 243. 

Kan^a-sagara, 243. 


Karna-sundari {Ndtikd) , 243, 246, 
259n. 

Karnavati 243, 306-307. 

Karnata (ka), 58-60, 83, 98, 198, 
244, 315. 

Karnata-k^atriya, 58, 
Karndta-sabddnusdsana, 43n. 
Karnesvara, 243. 

Karpuradcvl, 51, 136. 

Karsa, 181, 367. 

Kdrsdpana, 367. 

Karpum-rnanjarly 27. 

Kdrydsana, 3*54. 

Kdrya-sacii}a(s) y 349. 

Kdrya-siddhi, 354. 

Kasahrda, 160, 290. 

Kasi, 236. 

Kasmir, 3, 27-28, 34, 97. 

Kastoorcand Kasaiivala, 10. 
Kdtanfra-vydkarana, 48. 

Kathd{s)y 4-5. 

Kathd-Kosa(s)y 5. 

Kathdnaka(s), 5. 

Kathiawar, 25, 29-31, 200, 210, 227, 
318. 

Katukaraja, 151, 152, 170. 

Kaul (sect), 57, 280. 

Kaiinkana (Konkana), 270, 276, 358. 
KautiJya, 6, 7, 334-335, 349, 351-353, 
366, 379. 

KausambI, 29. 

Kavaoay 377. 

Knvi-bdndhava (Vigraharaja, IV), 
135. 

Kmn-siksdy 258. 

Kdvyamdla (series), 2n, 6n, 258n, 
260n, 275n, 376n, 380n. 
Kdvydnusdscmn, 8, 260n, 253n. 
Kayadra (village), 160. 

Kedarnatli, 264, 279. 

Kelhana (deva), 154-160, 170, 192, 
269, 275, 290, 332, 361, 363. 

Kesari (dynasty), 63. 
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Khadgaj 377. 

Khadgacarya, 53n, 

Khadga dynasty, 19. 

Khajuraho, 65-6, 

Khambhata, 215, 216. 

Klianadesa, 32. 

Kliandagiri, 63. 

Khara (an era), 43. 
Khamtmagaccha-pattdvali, 9, 
Kharavela, 63. 

Kharjurvalia, 65. 

Kharpuras (a Mangoie tri})e), 143. 
Kheda (mod. Khera), 163. 

Khcfigara, 0, 249, 250. 

Khetakahara, 3G0. 

Klietaka niandala, 243, 359. 
Khetakapura, 204. 

Kholesvara (General), 306. 

Khottiga, 85, 87. 

Kielhorn, 16, 44, 79, 114, 181, 188. 
233, 239. 

Kiradu, 134, 154, 160, 188, 197, 199, 

253, 275, 276, 282, 291. 

Kiratakupa (Kiradu), 154, 160. 
Kirti-Kaumudi, 67, 110, 113, 132, 228, 

230, 236, 249, 253, 260, 269, 284, 
286, 290, 303-306, 309, 

Kirti-pala, 155-161, 171, 272, 275, 
283, 290, 296, 345, 361. 

KTrtiraja (Kaccliapaghata), 73-75, 

80, 100. 

Kirtiraja (Paramara), 228. 
Kirti-stambha, 257. 

Kirti-varman, 75. 

Kitu (Klrtipala), 160. 

Kltuka (Ca-hamana), 178. 

Kocaraba (goddess), 243. 

Kokalla, 66. 

Kolhapur, 254. 

— Prabandha, 254. 

Konkana, 98, 99, 136, 191, 196, 244, 

254. 

Konkanadhisa, 191, 


Konow, Stein, 27n, 30. 

Kosa, 376. 

Kosddhipa, 356. 

Kosddhyaksa, 356. 

Kosala, 64. 

Koiri-Yajna, 145. 

Kotfapdla, 374. 

Kottadaka, 314. 

Kottasvdfni, 374. 

Krpdsundarl, 279. 

Krsna (of Epic), 67. 

Krsna (yadava), 315. 

Krsna (a feudatory), 156. 

Krsna I (Rastrakuta), 28, 30, 32. 
Krsna II, 58, 188-190, 198-199. 

Krsna III, 85-87, 195, 197, 223, 230. 
Krsnadeva, 239. 

Krsna kavi, 201, 203. 

Krsnaka, 267. 

Krsnanagara, 316. 

Krsnaraja (Paramara), 105, 120, 150. 
Krtanta, 134. 

Ksatriya(K) 123, 148, 260, 350, 370. 
Ksema Riiiiha, 173, 174. 

Ksemaraja (Cavada), 208, 210, 211. 
Ksemarara (Caiilukya), 241, 247, 
262, 263, 296, 337.^ 

Ksitipala, 44. 

Kiilacandra, 99, 239. 

K?dafcnra(s), 330. 

Kula-Siroddma (t.), 58. 

Kumdra (t.), 338, 345. 

Kumara (rnt.) same as Kurnari Par- 
vata. 

Ktimdra-bMiktij 357. 

Kumara Candra (avadhuta), 62. 
Kumara-deva, 61, 62. 

Kumaradevi, 308. 

Kumarapala, 7, 8, 11, 67-68, 95, 110, 
113-114, 124, 133-136, 153, 156, 158, 
160-161, 174, 190-193, 196-202,220, 
247, 255, 259-266, 277-287, 295-297, 
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308, 337-338, 342-345, 352-369, 
368, 370, 376, 378. 

Kumdra'pdla-carita, 2, 67, 95, 110, 
191, 212, 214, 215, 218, 224, 246, 
263, 265, 269-270, 272-274, 281, 
284-285. 

Kuraarapalesvara, 282. 

Kumdrapdla ki Rahana Devalddevi 
(article), 284n. 

K’umdrapdla-prabandha, 206, 214. 
224, 225, 243, 246, 251, 254, 268, 
283, 285. 

Kumdrnpdla-pratihodha, 258, 263, 

265, 276, 280, 284, 343, 344n, 370. 
Kiimarasena I, 58, 59. 

Kurnarasena, II, 59, 

Kumara-Simha, 157, 174, 277. 
Kumaravajra, 63. 

Kumara-vihara, 261, 279. 
KiimarT-parvata, 63. 

Kumbha, 172. 

Kumbhalagadh, 179. 

Kuiruida-candra (Acarya), 70. 
Kumuda-caiidra siiri, 240, 260. 

Kunii (river), 77, 78. 

Kuntay 377. 

Kuntala, 109, 261. 

Kuntapala, 160. 

Kurcdla Ramsvaff, 199. 

Kurpdsa, 377. 

Kurudesa, 236. 

Kuru-mandala, 274. 

Kiirun (Karna), 82. 

KuAa, 132. 

Kusasthala, 132. 

Ktisiimavati, 98. 

Kuta-Yxiddhay 379. 

Kutiimbin, 359. 

Kumlnya-mdldy 5, 33, 41. 

L 

Laghu Karn (Vaghola), 320. 
La^hvarhaimiHSdst^ 6. 7-same as 


AnharmUi. 

Lahara, 201, 209, 212. 

Laharhada, 154. 

Lakhaka-same as Laksa. 

Lakhana (Laksma^a), 148. 
Lakhanapala, 157, 161, 345, 361. 
Lakhanapuri, 63. 

Lakharama, 207. 

Lakhmul (Mularaja II), 289. 

Lakhii Muladeva (Mularaja II), 289. 
Laksa (king of Kaccha), 227-228. 
Laksamana (Kacchapaghata), 36, 37, 
39-40, 72, 80,. 

Lak.sarnana (Cahamana), 127, 147, 
148, 151, 155. 

Laksamana (son of Vijada), 162. 
Laksamanasena, 50, 54, 58, 61-63, 
355. 

Laksmi (goddess), 94, 132, 232. 
Laksmi (Queen), 236. 
LaksmI-varman (Paramara), 113-114, 
118, 120, 337. 

Laksnavati, 54, 62. 

Lalana (Maharaja), 167. 

LalitadevI, 313. 

Latitapiir, 42. 

LoUtmnqrahnrdja (drama,), 135. 
Lalrai, 157. 

Lalwada, 252. 

Lata, 16, 35, 185, 204, 228, 230, 247, 
274, 278, 281, 285, 292, 304, 357, 
376. 

Latavagada (Gaccha), 79. 
Ldte^vara-viandakiy 25, 26, 31. 
Lavana (person), 127. 
Lavana-prasad, 295-296, 298-304, 

311-313, 322-323, 337. 
Lavanya-karna, 162. 
Lekha-pancdsikdy 306. 

Lele, K. K., 115n. 

Life of Hemacandra, 279n, 282n. 

Life of Yuan Chwang, 15n. 

Lila (physician), 214, 248, 
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Liladevi, 225. 

Limbadi, 10. 

Limbaraja, (Parainara), 185. 
Lingayata, 66. 

Literature on Polity, 1, 6. 
Lobha-vijaya, 379. 
liokayata, 335. 

London, 155. 

Luacchagira, 42. 

Luard C. E., 115n. 

Liiders, H., 287. 

Lunapasa (T^avana—prai^ad)» 301. 
Lunar race, 216, 277. 

Luna-simba, 308, 316, 

—Vasahika, 295. 

Luna-vannan, 162. 

Liindha, 162. 

Liiniga (Caliamana), 185, 308. 

M 

Madnld-pdnfi, 64. 

Madana (poet), 82, 116-118, 292. 
Madana (officer), 175, 178. 
Madanacaiidra (Gahadavala), 47. 
Madanapfila (brother of Udayamati), 
218, 

Madanapiir, 70, 137. 

Madanarajnl, 302. 

Madanasagarpur, 70. 

Madana Sankar (temple), 235. 
Madana-varinan (Cand(‘lla), 50, 65- 
71, 220, 274. 

Madana-varmn-prabnndha, 68n. 
Maddora, 37. 

Madhava (Nagar-Brahinana), 320. 
Madhavl, 225. 

Madhainagar, 61. 

Madhupadma (Matluira) , 214, 218, 
Madbiisudana, 320. 

Madhya-Bbarata, 35. 

Madhyadosa, 14, 34, 274. 
Madhyakdllm Gujardtant Sdwdjika 
Sthifi 262n. 


Madhyanui, 377. 

Madhya-Pradesa, 66, 70, 108, 119, 
223, 349. 

Madra (dc§a), 21. 

Madra-Mahtirijaya, 21. 

M. D. Desai, 260, 279n. 

Magadha, 274. 

Magba, 105. 

Mahdhhdrata, 331. 

Mahacakra (village), 80. 
MnhddandAdhvpati, 375. 

Mabadeva (minister), 258, 260, 273, 
276, 282, 352, 354. 

Mabadeva (god), 262, 282. 
Mahdjana(s) (t.), 154, 

359, 364. 

Mahdjana'Sabha, 363. 
Mahdjana-mmmata, 331. 

Mahakala, 119, 145, 221. 
Mahdksapatalika, 350, 356. 
Mahdkvmdra (t), 118, 345. 
Ma-ha-la-clui (Mahara§tra), 15. 
Malia-Malnpa, 57. 

Mahammada, 50. 

Mahdmandaleh)ara{i.), 166-167, 278, 
299, 300, 302, 310-311, 315, 357 
Muhdrndndalika (t.), 90. 

Mahdmdiya, 175, 177, 248, 259, 276, 
314, 348-349, 353. 

Mahanasiiiiha (Cabamana), 161. 162, 
170. 

Mahan taka, 166, 364 
Mahd-Pradhdna, 227, 355. 
Mahd-Pratthdra, 346. 

Maharaja (t.), 113, 123, 127, 292, 
299, 302, 338, 358. 

Mnhdrdjddhirdja (t.), 73, 151-152, 
157, 194, 215, 224, 249, 292, 299, 
302, 338. 

Mahop'dja kvUi (t.), 162, 166-167, 
172, 178, 195. 

Mahdrdjaputra (t.), 154. 

Mahd Rdjni (t.), 38, 
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Mahd Rdnaka (t.), 300, 315. 
Mahara^tri Prakrti, 37. 

Maha Kudrakala, 255. 

Mahd-mbda (t.), 42. 
Maha-Sadhanika (t.), 324. 
Mahd-Sdhanlya, 356, 375. 
MahdSdndhivigrahika (t.), 116. 
Mahd-Sdrnanta (t.), 42, 358. 
Mahd-Sdrmmtddhipati (t.),44. 
Mahasara, 256. 

Mahasena, 59. 

Mahasthana, 255, 350. 

Mahattaka, 364. 

Mahattama (an high officer), 259, 
277, 296, 316, 317, 359, 364. 
Mahattara, 364. 

Mahavira, 1, 40, 71n, 151, 153, 155, 
156, 163, 166, 167, 281, 320. 
Mahdvira-caritay 1, 2, 274n, 279. 
Mahayatra, 255. 

Mahcndra (Cahamana), 128, 149, 
170, 181. 

Mahendra-Pala II, 6, 44-46, 103, 210. 
Mahendraraja, (of Marudcsa), 236. 
Mahendrasuri, 3, 107. 

MaheSvara (suri), 79. 

Main (river), 278. 

Mahibaladevi, 157. 

Malndeva (Brahmana), 123. 
Mahipala (KacchapaghSta), 11, 71- 
77, 355. 

Mahipala I, (Gurjara-Prailhara), 36. 
Mahipala II, (do), 42, 46, 173. 
Mahipala (Paramara), 187-188. 
Mahipala (Caulukya), 283, 285, 296. 
Mahisura-mandala (Mysore), 261. 
Mahi§mati (Mandhata), 81. 
Mahiya(s), 267. 

Mahmud of Ghazani, 8, 99, 128, 150, 
227-238. 

Mahoba, 45, 67-69. 

Mahodaya (Skandhavara), 219. 
Mahta (village), 301. 


Maihar, 223. 

Majumdar (Dr.) R. C., 25, 38, 55, 
61, 62n. 

Malati, 45. 

Malava, 8, 14, 16, 35, 39, 73, 82, 85, 
90, 143, 185, 198, 221, 223, 249, 254, 
274, 281, 285, 294, 317, 257. 
Mdlava-Cakravarti (t), 104. 
Mdlava-dfidrd-Dhumaketu (t.), 318. 
Malayagiri, 8. 

Malladeva (Vijayacandra), 48. 
Malladeva (Elder brother of Vastu- 
pala), 308. 

Malli-cariu, 245. 

Mallikarjuna, 191, 270-272, 276. 
Mamalladevi, 52. 

Mammata, 180, 182, 183, 367. 
Mdiiaka (measurement), 182, 367. 
Manatunga, 17, 105. 

Manila (unit), 357. 

--(Theory) 377. 

Mandalapati(t) ^ 158. 

Mnndalesvara (1.), 192, 322, 325, 356, 
357. 

Mandalij 360. 

Mandalika (Paramara), 184, 115. 
Mandalika (t!), 298, 358. 

Mdndalika Surasambhu (MdnijkiU 
esvma), 192. 

Mandanadcva, 185. 

Mandapadurga (mod. M5ndu), 115. 
Mandapa of Ganadhara, 317. 
Mandapikd, 367. 

Mandavyapura (mod. Mandor), 158, 
162. 

Mandhata (puranic king), 53, 74. 
Mandhata (town), 81. 

Mandor, 162. 

Mandukesvara, 241. 

Mahgalaraja, 73, 79, 80. 

Mangalesa (Calukya king), 81. 
MangalanS, 142. 

Mangrol, 275. 
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Manikantha, 76. 

Manikyasuri, 18. 

Manorath, 57. 

Mantri, 303. 

Manyakheta, 85, 89, 90. 

Marasiihha IT (Gaiiga cliief), 59, SG- 
87. 

Marathas, 300. 

Mari, 280. 

Maru (desa), 163, 236, 240, 281, 285. 
Maruka, 277. 

Marumada, 38. 

Maruniandala, 166, 198, 205. 
Marwar,’30, 33, 91, 124, 285. 

Mataji temple, 167. 

Matakari, 32. 

Matangi, 61. 

Matanga(s), 133. 

Mathandeva, 36. 

Mathana Simha (Guhila), 174-175, 
178. 

Mathura, 21, 218, 222, 236, 274, 306. 
Matoda, 310. 

Mdtsya-Nyaya, 330. 

Maukhari(s), 14, 18. 

Maula (hereditary troop), 372. 
Maurya(s), 18, 19. 

Maurya(s) of Cittor, 171. 

Mayanalla, 109, 200, 244 , 245, 249, 
258, 261, 338. 

Mayura (poet), 17, 105, 172. 
Mayurasarrna (Kadamba), 60. 
Medapata, 19, 145, 149, 281, 306,332. 
Meghacandra, 51. 

Megha-vahana, 380. 

Merutijhga, 3, 9, 49, 62, 70, 89, 96- 
97, 100-102, 104-105, 107-110, 

112, 115, 202, 204, 210, 211, 223, 
230, 231,237, 247, 285, 288. 

Mewar, 91, 171, 174, 285, 315. 

Mihira, (Bhoja I, Pratihara), 27. 
Mihirakula, 13. 

Milicchikara (t. of Iltutmish), 164, 


176, 307. 

Minala-devi, 152, 259. 
Minhaj-us-Siyar, 289. 
Mirat-i-Ahmcdi, 206, 233, 266. 
Miscellaneoiks Literature, 1, 8. 
Mitra, 377. 

MUccha (s), 50, 115, 206, 137-138, 
306. 

— Cakravartin, 306. 

Modi, Cunnilal, 156 n. 

Modesa (Mohadavasaka), 96, 97, 
108, 221, 321. 

Mohammad (Muliammada Ghuri), 
274, 289. 

Mohammada Ghori (Muhammad 
Ghuri), 376. 

Mohainmadans (Muslims), 289, 306. 
Maharaja Parajaya, 4, 202, 256, 262n, 
264, 279, 280, 286n, 362n. 

Mojadina (Sihab-ud-Din), 192-193. 
Mokalaji temple, 10. 

Monghyr, 57. 

Monier William, 360n. 

Morajhari (village), 135. 

Mozz’ Tld-Din (Sihab-ud-Din), 307. 
Mrgdvati-carita, 5. 

Mrnalavati, 92-94. 

Mudgavati, 319. 
Mudrita-kumuda-candra, 259. 
Muhammadan(8), 139, 289, 321, 338. 
Muliammada Ghuri (Sihab-ud-Din), 
158, 291, 292, 376. 
Muhamrnadani.sm, 199. 

Muhammada Shah, 8. 

Muhanota Nainasi ki Khyata, 134, 
160. 

Mu’izz-ud-Din (Sihab-ud-Din), 158. 
Mala (Nakfatra ), 213. 

MQladeva (Kacchapaghata), 74, 74, 
80, 359. 

Mula-nayaka, 156. 

Mularaja, 91, 128, 181, 187, 201, 210, 
212-215, 222, 224-229, 232, 237, 
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241, 273, 290, 295-296, 332, 346- 
346, 348, 378. 

MQlaraja II, 158, 160, 288, 290. 
Mularaja-Vasahika, 232. 

Muluka (Gohila), 275. 

Multan, 274. 

Muni-Vrata, 145. 

Mufija (Paramara), 148-150, 171, 
173, 181, 186, 227, 235, 310, 332, 
334, 342-343, 355. 

Munjala (deva), 213-215, 218, 222, 
224, 245, 258-260, 320-355. 

Munjala (minister), 112. 
Munjaraja-Prabanda, 91n. 
Munjardsa, 93. 

Munjaladeva-Prasad, 232. 

Munshi, K. M., 219. 

Murdhdbhifikta, 339. 

Musalamana (Muslims), 127, 133. 
Muslim (s), 119, 139-147, 158, 164, 
233, 289-291, 317, 320, 321. 

Mysore, 32. 

MytJwlogical Literature, 1. 

N 

Nabheya (^$abhanath), 161, 255. 
Ndbhinandanoddhara-prabandha, 321. 
Naddula (Nadol), 100, 134-135, 147, 
151-152, 162, 167, 181, 239, 247, 
273, 282, 378. 

NaduladSgika, 171, 179. 

Naddulapura (Nadol), 148. 

Naddfila Talapada, 155. 

Naddulai (mod. Nfidlai), 155. 

N§dha (minister), 245. 

NSdlai, 152, 155, 367. 

Nadola, 134-135, 148, 153, 345, 357- 
358, 361, 367. 

NadiHa-Lakhan prabandha, 4 . 
N&gabhata I, 205-206, 208. 
NSgabhata II, 22-25, 33, 41-42. 
N&gabhafa (of Jodhapur), 37, 46. 
Niigada (minister), 1^, 312-314, 316. 

53 


Nagadeva (same as Nagaraja), 296. 
Nagadraha (mod. Nagd5), 175-176, 
178, 306-307, 362. 

Nagakumar, 4. 

NagaladevI, 316. 

Naganand, 17. 

Nagapur, 83, 108, 109. 

Nagapur (in Jodhapur), 124. 

Nagara (General), 294. 
Nagara-Brahmapa, 273. 

Nagaraja (Caulukya), 149, 234, 236, 
237. 

Nagara-Rdk^aka, 361. 

Ndgari Pracdrinl Patn'ki, 124n. 
Nagaur (Nagapur), 124. 

Nagavaloka, 22-26, 41-42. 

Nahad (Pratihara), 37. 

Nahar, P.C., 40, 127n, 147n, 152n, 
157n, 159n, 166, 167n, 172n, 173n, 
275n. 

Nahar (a person), 166, 167. 
Nahorwala (Apahilavada), 287, 321. 
Naigama Kayastha, 166. 

Naikidevi, ^9, 338, 346. 
Naifodhiya-carita, 52. 

Nalakacchapur (mod. Nalacha), 166. 
118. 

Nalanda, 17, 57. 

Napaka (Scholar), 316. 

N&naka gaccha, 165. 

Nandf^wara, 195. 

Narabhota, 37, 46. 
Narandrdydncmanda, 303, 309. 
Narapati (of JaJor), 165, 167. 
Narasimha (CSlukya), 43, 223. 
Narasimha, (Jayasimha), 253. 
Narasimha I (Hoyasala), 114. 
Naravahana (Guhila), 173. 
Nm«v&hana (KbeAgara), 241. 
Naravarman (ParomSra), 109-111, 
120, 131-132, 249, 252. 

N&rSyapa (god), 331, 342. 
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NarSyanapfila, 56. 

Narmada, 16, 17, 234, 300, 304, 305, 
327. 

Narrative Literature, 1, 4. 

Narwar, 71. 

Nasarat Khan, 146-147, 321. 

Nasika, 99. , 

Natarambha (horse), 138, 139. 
Navamuni Cave, 64. 

Navaghana (Abhira), 250. 

Navaratra (festival), 229, 281. 
NavasdhasMka-carita, 86, 94, 95, 
105. 

Navasara (fort), 198. 

Nayacandra (suri), 2, 4, 48-50, C9. 
119, 121, 125, 142, 167, 231, 242, 
349. 

Neminath, 152 

Neminaha oariu, 201, 209, 232, 240 
Nemi-nirvana kavya, 2. 

Nerulkar, 60n. 

Nibandhaka, 362, 369. 
Nibandha-sangraha (Gujarati), 284n. 
Nlbi (Nivi), 369. 

Nllakantha, 242. 

Ninnaya (merchant), 201, 209, 212. 
Nirgranthanath, (t.), 71, 75, 76. 
Nirupama, 29. 

Nirvana-Narayana —(Naravarman), 
111, 132. 

Nisrftdrtha, 37. 

Nif ka, 368. 

Nitisdra, 6. 

NUi-vdkydmrta, 6, 7, 45, 332, 348, 
362, 366, 369, 370, 372. 

Nivartana, 366. 

Nivigrdhaka, 362, 369. 

Nivogi, 369. 

Northern R5$trakQta(s), 11, 180-183. 
Ntpakumdr (t.), 345. 

Nydya-ghantd, 65. 

Nydya-Sdetra, 267. 


O 

Odayadeva, 5. 

Ojha (R). G.H., 124, 172, 176, 179, 
188, 195, 198, 253, 307. 

Origin of the Sena kings, 61n. 

Orissa, 63-64. 

Osavala Jain, 157. 

Osia, 158. 

P 

P. C. Nahar—same as Nahar, P. C. 
Padalipta-suri, 6. 

Padma Gupta (Parimala), 86, 94-95, 
97. 

PadmanatJi, 72, 74. 

Padmapala, 74. 

Padma-purdim, 1. 

Padmasimha' (Guhila), 172, 174-178, 
314, 362. 

Padroavati, 284. 

Padmini, 38. 

Padra(8), (Land-unit), 360. 

Pahilla, 66. 

Paithana, 254. 

Pdiyalacchi-kofa, 85, 87, 89-90, 94. 
Pala(a) (measurement), 182, 367. 
Pala (dynasty), 20, 23, 27. 53. 

Palha, 157, 317, 318. 

Pali (a village), 134. 

Pdlikd(s), (measurement), 367. 

Palli (a village), 166. 

PalH (land-unit), 360. 

Pallika (Pali), 134. 

Pampa (poet), 36, 223. 
Pampa-Bhdrata, 42. 

Pamparija (son of Yogaraja), 176. 
Parm (coin), 367. 

Panca-Gau^a, 66. 

Panca-grdmd, 303, 31(1. 
Panca-gttndika, 176. 

Panca-kula(s), 157, 318, 362, 364, 
369, 371. 

Paficala, 274. 
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Panca>inahala, 113. 
Panca-mahdsabda (t.) 32, 358. 
Panca-Mahanlaka (t) ,166. 
Pancanada, 274. 

Pancasara, 200-204, 207-209. 
Paridava(s), 58. 

Pangu (t.), 372. 

Panidhara (irefthi), 66. 

Panjab, 35. 

Panna (district), 70. 

Panthadadeva (Prthiviraja II), 135 
Papaura (village), 66. 
Paramabhattdraka(i), 42, 97, 338. 
Paramara (eponymous), 86, 190. 
Paramara(s), 22, 67, 121, 221. 

— Of Malava, 85, 87-120, 171, 183, 
185, 233, 235, 343. 

—Of Candravati, 87, 88, 99, 148, 
186-197, 232, 239, 275, 287, 306, 
332. 

—of Banswara 87, 183-185. 

—Of Kiradu, 87, 134, 160, 167-199. 
Paramaras of Dhdra and Malava, 
115n. 

Paramardi (CandeUa), 50, 67-71,137, 
219, 254, 289, 376. 

Paramardi of Kuntala, 109, 261. 
Paramarhata (t.), 285. 
Parama-Srdvaka (t.), 285. 
ParameSvara, 16, 338. 

ParamitSrtha, 374. 

ParaSu, 378. 

Praiurama, 133. 

PSrijataimnjari, 82,116, 292. 
PariSifta-parvan, 3. 

Pfirtha, 74. 

Partha-parSkrama, 193. 

PSrfnigrSha, 377. 

ParSvadeva (ParfivanSth), 318. 
PSrfivanath, 136, 136, 167. 

—coni, 1. 

Partlipagarh, 43. 

Parva-parvata (mod. Pavigadb), 294. 
53.41 


Parvatl, 165. 

Patan, 4, 95-96, 150, 236, 239, 254, 
257, 273, 315, 360. 

Pathaka (Dr.) K. B., 14. 

Pathaka (Dr.) V. S., 70n. 

Pathaka (unit), 360. 

Pattaka (documents), 356. 

Pattakila, 364. 

Pattala, 360. 

Patta-rdjm, 339. 

PattSvali{s), 1, 9, 21n. 
Pattdvali-samuccaya, 9, 21n. 
Pattyddhyaksa, 375. 

Patuka (or Pataka-richman), 166. 
Pellaka-pellaka, 182, 367. 

PeSava(s), 300. 

Pethad (merchant), 320. 

Phoolad, 228. 

Pinaka Pani (god), 342. 

Pingala (prosody), 94. 

Pingalika, 251. 

Pipasa (country), 214, 218, 224. 

Poona Orientalist, 295n, 317n, 319n. 
Prabandha-cintamani, 3, 47-48, 6i 
62, 89-95, 99-104, 109, 115,'128! 
132, 135, 137, 160, 200-216, 218, 
220, 222, 225-229, 232-233, 235-237, 
240-250, 252-253, 25S-2S6, 259, 
260-61, 263-264, 266-267, 270, 272, 
274-275, 277, 281, 285-290, 292, 
298, 301-305, 308, 310, 324, 336. 
338, 344, 362, 372, 375. 
Prabandha-koSa, 3, 4, 18-19, 47-51, 
62-63, 110, 126-131, 133, 135-137, 
141-144, 156,163-164, 168, 186,192, 
193, 242, 258, 268, 273, 277, 285, 
304-305, 307, 310-313, 316, 324. 
Prabhacandra, 18, 107, 108. 
Prabhakara-vardhan, 34, 35. 

PrabhEsa (Patan), 28. 
PrabhSvaka^carita, 3, 17-19, 25-28, 
42, 54, 57, 68n, 94, 186, 188, 190, 
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209, 220, 234, 239, 250, 256, 259, 
268, 270, 274, 276, 336, 345. 

Prackia Lekha ;sariigraha, 12, 172n. 
Pracina Jain Lekha-samgraha, 12, 
188n 260n, 314ii. 

Pradhdna-duta, 356. 

Pradhdna-mantn, 355. 
Pmdhdndmdtya, 355. 
Pradhdna-ratnddhyaksa, 356. 
Pradyurana-suri, 178. 

Pragvata-family, 187, 303. 

Prahara, 370. 

Prahlada, 142, 143. 

Prahladanadeva, 174, 190, 193, 196, 
197, 287. 

PrahladanadevI 163. 

Prahladanapura, 163. 

Prakrta, 2, 4, 5, 36, 37, 265. 

Prakrti (constituent). 333. 

Prdnta, 357. 

Pra§asti{s), 1, 9. 

Pramsti-sangrah, 10, 194, 300, 

320. 

Prastha, 368. 

Prasthdna (Gujarati journal), 253n., 
257n. 

Pratapgarh, 85. 

Pratdpalankesvara (t.), 136. 
Pratapamalla, 162, 170, 285, 311. 
Pratapasiihha (spearman), 138. 
Pratapasimha (Paramara), 195, 196. 
PratanaSri, 318. 

PraHhdra (door-keeper), 36, 37, 40, 
346. 

Pratiharafs). 23, 24, 28, 38-39, 43, 60, 
65, 73, 173. 

—See also Guriara-Pratlhara. 
Prativnndhaka, 362, 369. 
Pravacana-Partk^d, 8, 206, 314-317, 

321. 

Premi Abh'nand'ina Granth, 70n. 
Premi fPt ), Nathuram, 45n, 66n. 
Princep, J., 64. 


Prthu, 72, 331. 

Prthvipala (Cahamana), 150-151, 
170, 242. 

Prthvipala (minister), 260, 277. 

Prthviraja, I, 130. 

Prthviraja, II, 135, 136, 176. 

Prthviraja III, 8, 50, 69, 70, 121, 129, 
136-141, 192-193, 1C6, 284, 291, 
334, 338, 357, 372, 376. 

Prthviraja-prabandha, 4, 372. 

Prthviraja-Rdso, 140. 

Prthvlrdja-vijaya-niakdkdvya, 121- 
123, 125-131, 133-134, 136, 140- 
141, 147, 158, 173, 231, 242, 

271, 284, 338. 

Puad, 211, 212. 

Pulike,Mn II, 14-16, 35, 39. 

Punapak§adeva, 282. 

Pundrapalli,360. 

Purddhyak^n, 361. 

P«rdna{s), 1, 5. 

Purana Candra, Nahar, 12. 

—See also Nahar, P.C. 

Purarahupura, 48. 

Purdtana-prahandha-sanigraha, 3, 4, 
47, 49-51, 62-63, 65-69, 81, 89, 
91, 94, 102, 104, 108, 110, 111, 137- 
138, 142, 164-168, 193, 203, 219. 
246, 249, 261-262, 264, 277, 283, 
288, 300, 310-313, 316, 337, 342, 
367. 

Purdtattva (Gujarati), 249n, 318n, 

Purnapala (Paramara), 186, 189. 

Purnatalla, 126. 169. 

Purnhita, 350, 351. 

Puriirnvd, 216. 

Pwnwa-Parlfcfd, 50. 

Puskara, 122, 123, 133. 

Pu?pasena, 59. 

Pu$yabhuti(s), 13, 14. 

Q 

Qutb-ud-Din, 70, 142, 293, 307. 
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R 

R. C. Modi, 262n. 

—see also Ramlal Modi 
R. C. Parikha, 250n, 253n. 

Raddhada, 273. 

Radha(country), 58. 

Radhadevi, 145. 

— prabandha, 104. 

Radhanpur, 41, 200, 237, 238, 360. 
Raghavan (Dr.) V., 45n. 

Raghu (dynasty), 36. 

Rahada (or Ghaghada), 208. 
Raliamana, 280. 

Rai, 146. 

Rai Pithora, 140. 

Raivataka (Mt.), 28, 255, 261. 

Raja Bhoja, 114n, 319n. 

Rajadeva (Guliila Tliakkura), 142. 
152, 179. 

Rajadevi, 130, 309. 

Rajddhirdja (t.), 44. 

Rajadhyaksa, 362, 369. 

Rdja Guru, 116-117. 

Rajakadraha, 80. 

Rdjakiya Bhoga, 361. 

Rdjakula (t.), 155. 

Rdjakula, 346. 

Raja Madana Sanker (t.), 235. 
Rdjamahifi, 339. 

Raja-mandala, 377. 

Rdjan (t.), 338. 

Rdjapitdmaha (t.), 271, 343. 

Rdja Puru^a, 362, 371. 

RSjaputana, 35. 

Rdjaputdnd Ka Itihasa, 188n, 315n. 

—^see also History of Rijaputana. 
Rajaputana Museum, 183. 

Rajaputra (t.), 143, 345, 361. 
RSjaraja Bhatta, 19. 

Rdja raksi mmuddeSa, 339. 
Raja-sekhara (suri), 3,18,19, 42, 49, 
52, 62, 110, 125, 165, 277. 


Rajasthana, 45, 73, 79, 124, 183, 537, 
254, 365, 367. 

Rdjasthdniya, 359. 

Rdjasthdpandcdrya (t.), 312, 314, 
355. 

Rdjatarangini, 18-20, 27. 
Rdjdvali-kofthaka, 206, 310. 
Rajavaidya, 356. 

Rajavallabha (suri), 98. 

Rdja Vallabha (special toflScer), 346. 
Raja-vihara, 256. 

Rdjavrddha(e.), 346, 355. 
Rajendradeva (Cola king), 60. 

Raji, 213, 214, 218, 223, 224, 232, 
296. 

Rajibhu, 214. 

Raji-nandana, 214. 

Rajjala, 37, 46. 

Rdjm (t.), 338. 

Rajpal (Rayapala, Cahamana), 367. 
Rajya-Lak?mi, 303. 
Rajyapala-(Pratihara), 45, 46, 77, 
78. 

Rajyapala (Pala), 56, 57. 
Rdjyavdhaka, 158. 

Rdjyesvara, 159. 

Rdlhd, 157. 

Rama (god), 36, 37, 39, 40. 
Ramabhadra, 22. 

Ramacandra (poet), 162, 279, 286. 
R&macandra (teacher), 176. 
Rdmacarita, 56. 

Ramadeo (of Deogir), 321. 

Ramadeva (Paramara), 190-191, 197, 
270. 

Ramadeva (Vaghela), 319. 
Ramakarna, 181. 

Ramakirti, 10,171, 174, 268. 278, 375. 
R&malal Modi, 206, 210, 227n. 
Rimasainya (Ramsen), 163, 165. 
Rambha-manjari, 4, 48, 50, 69. 
Rdnaka(i), 229-301, 310, 311, 314, 
315, 358. 
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Ranakavara{i), 129. 

Ranasimha, 173. 

Ra^a-thambhore, 121,146,147. 
Ranna (Poet), 217. 

Ranna of Kaccha, 200,201. 

Rasabha (family), 2. 

Rasalladevi, 130. 

Rdmmdla, 4, 82, 108, 109, 204n. 205n. 
218n. 

RasapMa, 55. 

Ras^rakiita (s), 23, 26, 29, 30, 32, 34, 
58, 87-89, 181, 217. 

Ra§trakutas of Hastikundi, 180-183. 
Ra$trakutas of Maiiyakheta, 85. 
Ra^trakutas and Their Times, 26n. 

32n, 223n. 

Ra?t'’aku(iya, 47. 

Ra?trauda (family), 155. 

Ra^triyas, 267. 

Ratnadevi, 309. 

Ratnaditya, 208, 211. 

Ratnahrda, 163. 

Ratna~kosadhynk§a, 340. 
Ratna-Mdla, 201, 203, 204, 206-207. 
Ratnapala, 151-152, 154-155, 166. 
Ratna-Prabha suri, 10, 171, 176, 177, 
314. 

Ratna-Punja, 63. 

Ratnapura, 163, 167. 

Ratnasimha, 178, 179, 291, 296. 
Rauta (Rajaputra), 179. 

Revana, 136. 

Ravikirti, 11, 14, 39, 81. 
Ravivardhana, 21n. 

Rawats, 146. 

Ray (Dr.) H. C., 128, 164, 184,187. 
Rayaplla (Cahamana) 152, 154, 170, 
179, 363. 

Reu, V. N., 114n, 188. 

Reva (River), 15, 136. 

Revant'^gm R&su, 250. 

Revana 130. 

Rice, Lewie, 43n. 


Ritthanemicariu, 17n. 

Rohini, 40. 

Rohinikupa, 37. 

Royal Asiatic Society, 155. 

Rsabha (tirthankar), 40, 77, 145, 201, 
272, 330. 

R§i (trader), 79. 

Ruchi, 180. 

RudaladevI, 161. 

Rudra, 127. 

Rudraditya, 90-94, 355. 
Rudra-Mahakala-Prasad, 256. 
Rudra-Mahalaya, 255-256. 
Rudrapala, 152. 

Rudrapalli, 48. 

Riipaka, (Coin), 182n, 

368. 

Rupa-sundarl, 203. 

s 

Sabarmati, 228, 300, 307. 

Sabha, 369. 

Sabha-mandapa, 152, 157, 167. 
Sabha-pati, 369, 370. 

Sabharamati—same as SabaramatT. 
Sabdaniisasana, 8. 

Sahajarama (Caulukya), 214. 
Saciva{B), 348. 

Saciyayadevi, 1.57-160. 

Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 331n. 
Sadahgais), 372. 

$ddgunya, 377. 

Sadha (General), 100, 149. 

Sadhu (t.), 79. 

Sadika, 324. 

Sadukti-karndmrta, 61. 
SagSra-Dharmamrta, 115n, 116n. 
Sdhamya, 375. 

Saharanpur, 124. 

Sahasamalla, 117. 

Sahasrariuna, 81. 

Sabasralinea (lake), 255, 256. 
Saindhava(s), 200. 
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Sainvadigh&t, 166. 

Saiva(8), 59, 282. 

Saivism, 60, 212,224, 279, 283. 
Saivites, 107, 282-283. 

Saiyad, 324. 

Sajjana (General), 134, 250, 268, 278, 

357, 375-376. 

Sakambhari, 123-128, 147, 149, 154- 
155, 231, 247, 268, 285, 298. 
Sakambharindra, 147. 

Sakrandana (Indra), 74. 

Sdksi, 370. 

Sakti-kumara (Guhila), 91, 171-173. 
Saktism, 212. 

Salakhana, (Sallak$ana), 115-116. 
Salhana, 130. 

Salipura, 268. 

Salivahana (Guhila), 173. 

Salya, 166. 

Santa, 379. 

Samdnadharma, 341. 

Samanta-raja (Cahamana), 122-124, 
126, 169. 

Samanta (minister), 277. 

SSmanta (t.), 20, 99, 275, 288. 355, 

358. 

SdmantanSyaka, 20. 

Samantapala (Samantasimha), 168. 
Samantasena, 58, 60, 61. 

SSmanta sirhha fCahamilna). 1.59, 
167, 170. 

Samanta siihha (Guhila), 173-174, 
193, 287. 

Samanta siihha (Cavada), 210. 211, 
214, 224. 

Samara-bheri, 376. 

Samara-dakkd, 376. 

SamarSicca-kaha, 5, 361n. 362, 369. 
Samarapur, 161. 

Samarasa (king of Saura?tra), 273. 
Samara siihha (CShamana), 159-161. 
170. 

Samara-siihha (Guhila). 172, 176- 


179, 307, 321. 

Samasadin (Samus-ud-Din, 143. 
Sambalapur, 64. 

Sambhara, 123, 124. 

Sambhu, 57, 165, 255. 

Samidhesvara, 268. 
Samipatf-man^apikS, 153, 367. 
Samnanaka, 157, 361. 

Sampatkara (Santu), 245. 
Samus-ud-Din (Iltutmish), 142, 143, 
164, 176. 

Samuddhara (prime-minister), 177. 
Samudra Gupta, 14. 

Samyaktva kaumudi, 5. 
Sanatkumdra-caritam, 201n, 232n, 

240n. 

Sandathala, 202. 

Sandera (Sanderao), 150. 

Sanderaka Gaccha, 151, 155, 156. 
Sdndhi-Vigrahika mantri, 115, 117, 
270. 

—Amdtya 350-351. 

Sangu, same as Sahgana. 

Sahgana (of Vamanasthali), 166-167, 
303. 

Sahgrama siihha (Sahkha), 240, 304. 
Sahgrama SopI, 295. 

Sa^kalia, (Dr.) H. D., 309n. 

Sankara (god), 155, 309. 

Sankha (Sangrama-siihha), 253, 309, 
322-324, 325. 357. 374. 

SSihkhya, 335. 

Sanmati (Mahavira), 77. 
Sanndha-pataha, 376. 

Sanskrit Dydsraya kdvya md Madh- 
yakdlina OujardtanS Sdmdjika 
Sthiti, 156, 227n, 269n, 377n. 
Sanskrit English Dictionary, 360n. 
Santa! Pargana, 57. 

Santara family, 109, 361. 
Santi-bhadra, 182. 

Sfintinfith (tlrthahkar), 77. 157. 170. 
171. 
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Santi-Parva, 331. 

SantiSe^a (guru), 80, 107. 

§anti Buri, 3, 240. 

Santu (Chief minister), 109-111, 245- 
246, 248, 258-260, 336, 355. 

Sapadalakia (country), 69, 115, 124, 
132,136-138,196,228-229, 253,266- 
267, 274, 281, 291. 

Saptavia Cakravarti (t.), 318. 

Sarangadeva, 195, 317-319, 322, 346. 

Sarasapur, 145. 

Sarasvata-map^ala, 227, 230-231, 

332. 

Sarasvatl (t.) 88, 94, 343. 

Sarasvatl (river), 221, 233, 246, 251, 
263, 306. 

Sarasvnti-Purdna, 256. 

Sarva deva (sadhu), 79. 

Sarvadeva (purohita), 278. 

Sarvajm, 197. 

Sarvesvara (t.), 160, 299, 300, 302. 

Sasabahfi ka Dehra, 72, 73. 

Sasana, 370. 

&asanahara, 374. 

SaSan'ka, 53. 

Saiinn>a (Candra), 126, 127, 169. 

Sastri, D K., 216n. 

Sataghnt, 377. 

8a(ka-Catu$tika (a construction), 
192. 

Satrunjaya (Mt.), 12, 255, 259, 261, 
272, 273, 277, 304, 308, 309, 313, 
314. 

Satya Puny a &n Mah&vira Vtsaha, 
237. 

Satyapura Kalpa, 238. 

Satyapura (Sanchor), 163. 

Satya-raja (PulikeSin II), 14. 

Satva-raja (ParamSra of Banswarfi), 
185. 

Snw^hn-pdln, 346. 

■^'fulkika, 359. 

Saunsara-same as Suriibara. 


Saura-map^ala, 29. 

Saurajtra, 136, 155, 200, 210, 247, 
254, 273, 274, 294, 357. 
Sausara-same as Sumbara. 
Savaramatl-same as Sabaramatl. 
Sayyapala, 346. 

Selaka (an crfEcer), 359. 

Selluka (town,) 99. 

Sena(s) of Bengal, 58. 

— Sangha, 58. 

— Gana, 58. 

— Anvaya, 58-61. 

Senapati, 350, 357, 375. 

Sevadi, 121, 151, 153, 363, 375. 

Seven constituent of State, 332. 
Shrine of Neminath, 295. 
Siddha-cakravartl (t.), 240, 254. 
Siddha-Hema-Vyakaram, 249, 257. 
Siddha-pala, 279. 

Siddha-pura, 233, 255-256. 

Siddharaja (t.), 112, 251, 261, 263, 
308. 

Siddhartha, 40. 

Siddhar?i, 5. 

Siddhasara, 256. 

Siddhaaena-Divakara 240. 
Sihab-ud-Din of Ghor (Muhamraad- 
Ghuri), 49-51, 115, 130, 137, 139- 
142, 193, 196. 

Slladitya (Harsa), 15. 

Silaguna suri, 202, 209, 

SiJahara (family), 271. 
Sild-lekha-sangraha, 12, 59. 

Sila-Kuta, 80. 

Sila-varfana-yanfra, 377. 

Silluka, 27, 37, 38, 46. 

Sirhha (era), 153, 262. 

Simha (CahamSna), 322. 

Simha (Paramara), 89. 

Sirhhabhata (Paramara), 89, 90. 
Simbadantabhat^a-same as Simha- 
bhata. 

Simhadevagapi, 253, 260. 
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Simhapur, 255. 

Simha-Vikrama (Cahamana), 157, 
214. 

Simhaka (Siyaka), 89. 
Simhana(Yadava king), 117, 305-306, 
323-324. 

Sirhha-Pajjiya, 73. 

Simlia-raja (Cahamana), 126-128, 
169. 

Sinanava, 157, 361. 

Sihdlm (country), 164, 228, 247, 253, 
274, . 

Sihdhala (Sindhuraja), 90. 

Sihdhu (river), 339. 

Siiidhula, 130. 

Sihdliuraja (Paramara), 88, 90-91, 
95-98, 120, 185, 197-198. 

Sindhuraja (Commander), 183, 184. 
Sindhuraja (Cahamana), 164, 322, 
323. 

Sihdhuraja-idcntifieation, 233. 
Siiwlhuraja (king of Sindlia), 252. 
Saiighat (Cahamana), 129. 

Sirana, 163. 
fiirastrana 377. 

Sirohi, 157, 182, 237, 318. 

Sisoda Branch of Cuhilota(p), 179. 
Sita, 105. 

§iva (god), 83, 107, 224, 279, 281-283. 
Siva (a place), 273. 

Siva (family deity), 197, 224. 
Sivacita, 290. 

Siva Kedarnath, 282. 

Sivalika, 124. 

Sivaratri, 154. 

Sivasana (a place), 238. 

Siyaka I (Paramara), 87, 89. 

Siyaka II (Paramara), 85, 89, 90, 93, 
97, 99, 120, 185, 227,. 

Skanda Gupta, 13. 

Smith (Dr.) V. A., 27, 30. 

Smrti(8), 370-371. 

Sobhana (muni), 105. 

54 


Sobhanadeva, 291, 296, 303, 357, 375. 
Sobhita (Cahamana), 148. 

Socaraja, 198, 199. 

Soddala, 17, 70. 

Sohada (Subhatavarrnan), 115, 292. 
Sohiya (Sobhita), 148. 

Solanki (Cauliikya), 108. 

Solar (race), 53, 54, 204. 

Sollana, 111. 

Soma (an officer), 308. 

Soma (father of Vagbhata), 8, 275. 
Somadeva, 5, 6, 7, 45, 135, 332-337, 
339-43, 347-351, 362, 364-365, 368- 
369, 370-373, 376-380. 

Somaclitya, 214, 224, 316. 
Somoladevi,-samc as Somalladevi. 
Somalladcvi 130, 131, 338. 

Somanath, 8, 99, 132, 150, 210, 213, 
218, 224, 237-238, 249, 255, 258, 
261, 281-282, 321. 

Soma-Prablia (suri), 258, 583, 265, 
271, 280, 343, 370. 

Soraapuri (mother of Santu), 259. 
Soma-pimhadeva, 161. 

Somammha (Paramara), 190, 194, 
197, 296, 306. 

Somavahsi, 64. 

Soinesa (god), 158. 

Somesvara (Somavansi), 64. 
Somesvara (Calukya), 59, 102. 
Somesvara (Cahamana), 121, 125, 
135-137, 271. 

Somesvara (Paramara), 197-199, 275. 
Somesvara (Pattana), 232, 238. 
Somesvara (god Somanath), 109, 244. 
SomeSvara, (poet), 253, 287, 309-310, 
316. 

Somesvara (purohita), 278. 

Sonigara Branch, 159-160. 

Soratha, 238. 

Southern Rastrakuta(R), 87, 221. 
Sravana-Velgola, 12, 86. 

&renij 632, 372. 
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Srefthin (t.), 66, 79. 

Srlcandra suri, 265. 

Sridevi, 209. 

Sridhara (Kr|na), 155. 

Srihar§a (Siyaka), 87-89. 

Sriharsa (poet), 52. 

Srlkanha, 319. 

&nkarana, 167, 354, 356. 

Srimala (a caste), 161. 

Srimala (Bhinmal), 163, 165, 188. 
237. 

Srimargga (Sripath), 131. 
SrI-Mandalika, 183. 

Srinagara, 270. 

Srlpala (poet), 4, 11, 103, 256-258, 
279. 

Sripath, 79, 131. 

Sri-Soma, 317, 320. 

Srlsthalapura, 233, 251. 

Sri-Tata, 296, 376. 

Sn-Vallabha (t.), 29, 30. 
Siri-Vyalakamd (t.), 225. 
Struta-devatd, 77. 

SrngaradevI, 158, 192, 332. 

Stambha Ranav^loka, 32. 
Stambha-tirtha (Cambay), 28, 324. 
Statues of Asvapati etc. 256. 

Stein Konow, 27n„30. 

Sthall (Vagada), 183. 

Sthali (land-unit), 360. 

Stravani, 38. 

Subhakesi, 244. 

Subha Sila, 97. 

Subhd,sita-Ratna-8andoha, 93-94, 96. 
Subhata (a person), 166. 
Subhatavarman (Paramara), 115, 
120, 293. 

Sucivarman, 173. 

Sudhava, 133. 

Sudra, 370. 

Sudrakayya (Captain), 87. 
Suhaniya, 72. 

SuhavadevI, 50, 52. 


Suhrd-batarh, 372. 

Sukta-tirtha, 234. 

Sukra-Niti, 379. 

Sukrta-kirti-kallolini, 2, 206,225,228- 
229, 268, 274n, 298-299, 303, 309. 
Sukrta-sariiklrtana, 2, 124n, 206, 210- 
2i5, 216n, 225, 229-233, 236, 242, 
211, 216n, 225, 229-233, 236, 242, 
243, 256-257, 286, 289, 290, 294, 
298, 299, 303, 308n, 309. 

Sulhaija, 131. 

,^ulka-man^pikd, 364, 367. 

Sulocana, 284. 

Sultan Muhammad Sam Sihab-ud- 
Dln), 141. 

Sultan of Gazani, 137, 128, 140. 
Sumati-svami, 318. 

Sumbara (Chief of Saurastra), 270, 
273. 

Sun, 155. 

Sundarl Devi, 49, 90. 

Sundhadri (mt.), 165. 

Suracand, 163. 

Suracarya, 240. 

Suraj-poJ, 148. 

Sura-pala, 203. 

Surathotsava, 287. 

Surastra, 188, 221, 227, 249, 270, 281. 
Suratrana (Cahamana), 144. 
Suratrana (Sultan), 50, 176, 178, 192. 
Surpa, 368. 

SGrya-mandala, 121, 167. 
Surya-Pala, 74. 

Surya-Sataka, 17. 

Susara, same as Sumbara. 
SutradhSra, 317. 

Suvar^agiri, 159, 163, 167. 

Suvihita Monks, 210. 
Suvarna-Varga, 32. 

Svabhoga, 361. 

Svadharma, 341. 

Svaatika, 257. 

SvayambhQ (poet), 17. 
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T 

Tabaqdt-i-Nd$in, 140n 143. 

Tailapa II (Calukya), 92, 98, 100- 
101, 217, 230, 237. 

Tdj-ul-Ma'dsur, 51, 141, 142. 
Tala-Hattikd, 177. 

Taldra, 175-176, 178, 361. 

Tald-Raksa, 175. 

Talwar (a place), 254. 
Tdmbula-^vdhaka, 346. 

TdmbuLika(s), 154. 

Tamra-cuda, 377. 

Tanasukharam Tripatlii, 319. 

Tang Period, 19. 

Tanksala, 232. 

Tantarada (family), 175, 178. 
Tantrapala, 127. 

Tan trie Panjikd, 62. 

Tanukotta, 198. 

Tapdgaccha, Paitdvalf, 9, 18, 21n. 
Tapti, 306. 

Tata, 37-38, 46. 

Tarai, 81. 

Taranath, 55. 

Tarangdvati, 5. 

Tarlkh’^i’-Aldi, 144, 147. 
Tdnhh-i-FmJutd, 164n, 168n, 289, 372. 
Tdrikh-i-Finizshdki, 146. 
Tdrikh-i-Subuktigw, 81, 
Tdrikh-'i-YamJm, 238, 

Tawney, C. H. (tr.), 90n. 

Tejasiihha (Guhila), 176-177. 
Tejahpala, 295-296, 299, 302-303, 307, 
310-316, 364-366, 368, 380. 
TejaHViaimha (Guhila), pame^ as 
Teiasiiiiha. 

TelangadeAa, 229. 

Telangana (Teligadesa), 230. 
Telingana—same as TeJang^a, 162. 
Temple of 

—Adinath, 152, 272. 

—Acal§vara, 174, 

54-a 


—^Camunda, 10, 166. 

—Dasavatara, 256. 

—Dharmanath, 167. 

—Ganesvara, 309. 

—Jinanath, 66. 

—Luniga, 319. 

--Mahavira, 40, 151, 153, 155, 
156, 174, 177, 255. 

—Maha Rudrakala, 255. 

—Mataji, 167. 

—Neminath, 162, 179, 250, 295, 
317, 320. 

—Parsvanath, 136, 157, 167, 279. 
—Rsabha, 189, 201. 

—Saciyayamata, 159. 

—Sahgrama Soni, 295. 

—Sfintinath, 42, 70,187, 157. 

—Satruhjaya, 272. 

—Siva, 161, 197, 279. 

—Svayarnbhu Rudra, 251. 

—Syama Parsvanath, 178. 

—V^imala, 240, 319. 

—Vi.snu, 178. 

Thfikura, 152. 

Thakkura, 179, 201,316, 358. 

Thana (Distt.), 270. 

Thanesvara, 14, 337. 

Tharapadra, 286. 

Theory of Uovernnient in Ancient 
India, 331n. 

TherdvnJi, 9 
Tiliunaka, 195. 

Tikamagarh, 66-67, 69-70. 

Tilaka (a ceremony), 209. 
Tilaka-manjart, 5, 63, 71-72, 87, 89, 
91, 94-95, 106, 186, 238, 339n, 343- 
348, 356, 359, 371, 380. 
Tilaka-Prabhasuri, 192. 

Tilahga (country), 270. 

Tilhana (Sildkufa), 80. - 
Tiloya-pannatti, 13n. 

Tipera (Tripuri), 82. 
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TirthaDkara(s), 1, 3, 40, 63, 77, 157, 
166, 167, 180, 182, 201, 255. 

Tod (Colonel), 49, 155. 

Tomara, 127, 135, 377. 

Topakhana, 161. 165, 167. 

Toraraana, 13. 

Trailokya-malla, 74, 75, 80. 
Trailokya-vannan, 70. 

Trai/i, 334, 335. 

Tribhuvanadeva, 145. 

Tribhuvana Ganda (t), 248-249, 254. 
Tribhuvanamalla, 244, 261. 
Trihhuvana-Ndraxjana (Bhoja), 104. 
Tribhuvana-Narayana (temple), 100. 
Tribhuvana-pala (CauJukya), 176, 
247, 255, 263, 265. 

Tribhuvana pala II (Caulukya), 176, 
296, 314. 

Tribhuvanapala Ranaka-same as Tri- 
bhuvanapala II. 

Tnbhiivana Simha, 301. 
T'iloka-Narayana (Bhoja), 104. 
TrUokasimha, 168. 

T' -raurti, 283. 

Tripathl (Dr.-i ii. S., 23, 24, 47n. 
Tripurl, 82, 136. 

Tripurusa-Prasada, 233, 241. 

Iri Purusa-murti, 342. 
Trisasti-Saldka-punisa-carita. 1, 2, 
358, 359n, 371. 

Trivarga Mahendra-MMati-aanjalpa. 
45. 

Invidha-Veerali), 261. 

Tunga (hero), 137. 

Turu.ska(8), 135, 143, 149, 158, 160, 
163-164 176, 274, 306. 

Turuskaraja (Sihab-ud-Din), 115. 
Turuska-Vira, 176. 

Tusvi-danda, 379. 

Tryambaka (Siva), 231. 

U 

Uccha (a town), 280. 


Udaipur (Rajasthan), 45, 171, 178, 
268 . 

Vdala, 166. 

Udayapur (E. Maiava), 69, 84, 86, 
95, 105, 108. 

Udayapur (Rajasthan), 43, 111, 172. 
Udayaditya, 108, 109, 120, 129, 150, 
184, 242. 

Udayana, 258, 260, 264, 266, 271-272, 
275-276, 282, 286, 355, 377. 
Udayagiri-Khandagiri hills, 63. 
Udayamatl, 241, 248, 339. 
Udaya-Prabha, 2, 309. 

Udaya-raja (Paraniara), 198, 199. 
Udaya-raja (writer), 80. 

Udaya-raja (commander), 140. 

Udaya-Snmdan-katha, S3, 55, 56. 
Uddharana (Guhila), 175, 179. 
Udi-sah, 164. 

Udayasiiiiha (Cahamana), 161-164, 
168, 170, 305, 311, 323. 

Udyanapala, 346, 380. 

Udyotakesarl, 63, 64. 

Udyotanasuri, 5, 33, 35, 40, 41. 
Ujjaini, 33, 94, 96, 98, 110, 145, 221, 
224, 257, 264. 

Ujjayanta (hill), 295. 
tJke.sa (Osia), 40. 

Ukha-raandir, 73, 79. 

Ulu-Khan, 144-147, 178, 320, 321. 

Uma or Parvati, 284. 

Uniapatidhara, 61, 356. 

Upa-Pradhama, 379. 

Upamita-Bha va-Prapanca-Ka tha, 5, 
346. 

Upadhye (Dr.) A. N., 6, 44. 
Upendraraja (Paramara), 89. 

U§a, 72. 

Usala (Utpala), 197, 199. 

Utpalaraja, 186, 187. 
Uttama-corita-kathdnaka, 5. 
Uttarapatha, 56, 

Ultiipaka, 175, 183, 
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V 

Vacinidevi, 234, 345. 

Vadahara (village), 48. 
Vada-Maharnavaii), 240. 
Vadarya-Mandapika, 367. 

Vadasar (village), 112. 

Vadavana, 303, 304. 

Vadhuyana (minister^, 277. 320, 354. 
Vadhya-&ild, 371. 

Vadlbha-Siriiha, 333. 

Vadi-Devasuri, 240. 

Vddi-De vasuri-caritam, 276n. 
Vadiyara, 200, 201. 

Vadva (port), -34. 

Vagada (country), 321. 

Vagbhata (Bahada), 84, 272, 277, 
352, 355. 

Vagbhata (poet), 2, 9, 253, 258, 260. 
Vagbhata (Cahainana), 142-144. 
VdgbhntdlankSra, 8, 251, 253, 258, 
260. 

Vagbhata-Meru (Barmer), 163. 
Vaghela(s). 3, 9, 117, 177, 298-322, 
342, 354. 

Vaghina (in Sirohi), 168. 

Vagull-Sah, 130. 

Vahada siihha, 165. 

Vahikakula, 57. 

Vaidya, C. V., 114. 

Vaidya{s), 376. 

Vaidyadeva, 53. 

Vaidyunath, 57. 

Vaijn-same as Vaipuladeva. 

Vaiiala (Tbakkur), 316. 

Vaijaladeva (Cahamana), 278, 288, 
357, 375. 

Vairata, 173. 

Vai'ocana Pardjaya, 258. 

Vairi siihha I (Paramara), 89. 
Vairisimha II, 87. 89. 105, 107, 120, 
185, 222, 223. 


Vairisimha (Guhila), 173. 

Vairisimha (Cavada), 208, 211. 
Vaisnava, 21. 

Vaisya(s),350, 370. 

Vajradaman, 72, 73, 80. 

Vajrayudha, 27, 29-31, 134. 
Vajuagagak, 42. 

Vakpati (poet), 2, 17,19-21. 

Vakpati I (Paramara), 86, 89. 
Vakpati TI (Munja), 85, 88-95, 97n, 
98, 116, 120, 186-187, 190. 

Vakpati (Cahamana), 127-128, 147, 
155, 173. 

Valabhi, 204. 

Valapadra-puthaka, 360. 

Viilhana, 1,57. 

Valla, 38. 

Vallabharaja (Caulukya), 96, 232, 
234-235, 296, 345. 

Vallalasona (sena), 61. 
Vamanasthall, 166, 227, 303, 316, 321. 
Variisaiiala, 173. 

Vanaraja (Cavada), 200-211, 352. 
Va])pabhattisuri, 336. 

Vdmbdna, 377. 

Varana (Bulandasahara), 132. 
Varanasi, 17. 47-48, 62-63, 81, 96, 
275. 

Varapa. 332. 

Varataka, 368. 

Varharaka-jisnu (t), 251. 

Vardhamana (Mahavira), 192. 
Vardhamanapura, 1, 29, 54, 303. 
Vardhamana suri, 258. 

Vardhana (city), 250. 
Vfirdhana-Kunjara, 21. 
Vardhi-pathaka, 360. 

Varma, 377. 

Varnag. 259. 

Fdrtd, 334, 335. 

rnsanta-Vilasa, 2, 113, 124, 216, 253, 
256, 268-269, 281, 289, 294, 298. 
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303-304, 306, 309, 313, 322-323, 325, 
354, 374. 

Vaeantapala, 295, 296. 

Vasavadattd, 48, 61. 

Vasi§tha (sage), 86, 185. 

Vasistha (gotra), 123. 

Vastupala, 117,164,166,192-193,216, 
253, 295-296, 299, 302-304, 307, 
310-311, 313, 314, 323 , 324, 357, 
368, 374, 380. 

Vastupala-carita, 3, 324. 

Vastupala-Tojahpah-pramsti. 2, 216, 
228, 268, 303. 

Vasudeva (Cahainana), 123, 125, 126. 

Vasudeva (Preceptor), 181. 

Vasudeva-hindi, 367, 370. 

Vatsa (Rsi), 121, 122, 165. 

Vatsaraju, 24, 29-31, 33, 35, 39-41, 97, 
108, 111. 

Vayajaladeva (Yogi), 232. 

Vayajaladeva-same as Vaijaladeva. 

Vedais), 60, 335. 

Vegavarisa (Sultan), 127. 

Velanker (Prof.) H. D., 6 

Vermeda (Vahadameru), 167. 

Vefradhdri, 346. 

Vicdra SrenI, 9, 206-211, 222, 226, 
234-235, 241,247, 266, 285-287, 289, 
291, 315, 320-321. 

Vidagdharaja, 180-183, 366. 

Vidyabhusana, S. C., 20n. 

Vidyadhana, 180. 

Vidyadhara (Candella), 45, 50, 66. 
71, 75, 77-79, 100. 

Vidyadhara (Minister), 62, 355. 

Vidyapati, 50. 

Vidya-tmldha-mmuddeki, 334. 

Vigrahaditya, 165. 

Vigrahapala I, 66. 

Vigrahapala III, S3. 

Vigrahapala (Cahamana of Nad- 
dula), 148, 170, 181. 


Vigrahamja-same as-VigrahapaJa. 
Vigraharaja I, (Vigrahanrpa), 126, 
169. 

Vigraharaja II (Cahamana), 126,128, 
169, 231, 332, 348. 

Vigraharaja III, 111, 130, 242,-Same 
also Visaladeva. 

Vigraharaja IV, 133-135, 273. 

Vijada (Cahamana), 162, 170. 

Vijaya (Samanta), 156, 269. 

Vijaya (Kacchapaghata), 79. 
Vijayacandra, 47-49, 52. 
Vijayadharina suri, 12, 172n. 
Vijayaditya (Calukya), 104. 

Vijaya kirti, 11, 79, 80. 

Vijayapala (Kacchapaghata), 77-80. 
Vijayai)ala (Pratihara), 73. 
Vijayaraja, 183, 185. 

Vijayasena (sena), S8, 60-62. 
Vijaya-simha, 262n, 269, 315. 
Vijayasimhacarya, 53n. 

Vijayasrl (Pnrijdtamanjari), 116, 293. 
Vijigtsu, 377. 

Vikruma, 204, 208. 

Vikrama, 204, 208. 

Vikramaditya (founder of era), 2. 
Vikramaditya IV (Calukya), 61, 92, 
244, 254. 

Vikramaditya (a chief), 305. 
Vikramdnkadeva-carita, 2, 97, 115, 
217n. 

Vikramapuri-vihara, 62. 
Vikramarjuna vijaya, 42. 

Vikramarka (founder of era), 77. 
Vikrama §ila, 56. 

Vikrama Simha (Kacchapaghata), 11, 
45, 77, 79, 80, 100, 107, 336. 
Vikrama Simha (Guhila), 173. 
Vikrama Simha (Paramara), 190- 
191,196-197,267, 270, 343,34S, 359. 
Vilhapa, 175. 

Vimala, 189, 245, 362, 357. 
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Vimalagiri (Palltana) 28 ^2. 

V imala-Vasahika-prabandha, 189n. 
VinayacAiidra, 116. 

VinayakapSla (Pratihara), 43-46. 
Vindhya (Mt.), 135, 220, 222, 236, 
274. 

Vindhya nrpati (Cahamana), 126, 
127, 169. 

Vindhya varman (Paramara), 114, 
115, 120. 

Vinkypaka, 182, 367. 

Vipra, 122, 123, 169. 

Vipra(s), 359, 364. 

Vila (minister), 232, 234, 240. 
Viradhavala, 4, 117, 163-167, 176, 
192-193, 295-307, 310-313, 315, 
322-323, 337, 354, 380. 

Vlrajas (son of God Narayana), 331. 
Vfmias-same as Vira-Vanijas. 

Vlra Jayavaraha, 29, 30. 

Vlrama (Cahamana), 144. 

Virama (Vaghela), 163, 165, 106, 296, 
300, 301, 310-315, 322, 337. 
Viramati (Head-nun), 203. 
Vira-Narayana, 143. 

Virascna, 58. 

Vlra-Saiva, 60. 

Vlrasirhha, 173. 

VIrasuri, 3. 

Viratidevi, 279. 

Viravanijas, 254. 

Vlra-vermadeva (Candclla), 70-71. 
Viryarama, 126, 128, 129, 169. 
Visala (Vigrah'araja III), 111, 129, 
130. 133. 

Visaladeva (Paramara), 190, 194- 
196, 360. 

Visaladeva (Vaghda), 163, 164, 177, 
300, 308, 310-315, 322, 337, 354. 
ViSalakIrti, 116. 

Visalanagara, 316. 

Vifayapati, 359. 


Visnu (God), 72,132, 309, 331. 

Vi§nu or Vasudeva (Cahamana), 121, 
124-126. 

Visnu Gupta (Kautilya), 350. 
Visnuram, 42, 358. 

Vista, 368. 

Visvamitra, 86. 

Viveka-Narayanaii.), 111. 
Viveka-Vildsa, 161. 
Vividha-Tirtha-Kal/pa, 8, 18, 137, 
178, 207, 237, 238, 245-250, 278, 
320-321. 

Vosari, 357. 

VyaghrapallT, 298, 300, 301, 360. 
Vyalakanti (Munjala), 215, 224. 
Vyamna, 336. 

Vyuha, 373. 

Vrsabha (tirthankar), 183. 

w 

Wadhawan, 25, 30-33. 

Watters, T. 15n. 

West Bengal, 58. 

Western Calukya(s), 217, 218. 
Winternitz, M. 4n., 7n. 

Y 

Yadavas of Devagiri, 304, 306. 
Yama, 341, 342, 347. 

Yaminl(s) of Gazani, 135. 
Yasah-karna (Kalacuri), 82, 83, 253. 
Yasah-pala, 4, 222, 264, 286. 
Yasah-patah or Patala (Elephant), 
112 . 

Yasodeva (Digambara), 10, 11, 71, 
75, 76, 100, 363. 

Yakidevi, 21. 

Yasodhara, 4. 

Yaiodharman, 14. 

YaSodhavala (Paramara), 190-191, 
196-197, 269-270, 275-276, 358, 376. 
Ya§or5.ja (a hero), 130. 
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Yafioraja, 228. 

Yasoraja (a brother of Prthviraja 
III), 357. 

Ya^ovardhana, 37, 38, 46. 
Yasovarman (of Kanauj), 17-21, 23, 
25-26, 28, 30, 34, 42, 54, 105, 204, 
334, 336, 345. 

Yasovarman I (Candella), 65, 71, 
219, 223. 

Yasovarman II, 65. 

Yasovarman (Paramara), 109-114, 

120, 259, 378. 

Yasovarman (Calukya), 98-99, 366. 
Yasovira. 

Setha, 161. 


—^Bhandari, 161* 

—^Minister, 163. 

Yasastilaka (Campu), 5, 6, 45. 

Yoga, 48, 137, 335. 

Yogaraja (Talar), 175,176, 314, 362. 
Yogaraja (Cavada), 208, 210-211. 
Yogmi, 254. 

Yoginipur (Delhi), 138, 140, 143. 
Yoglsvarl, 210. 

Yojaka, 242, 243. 

Yvan-Chwang, 13, 15, 16, 200. 
Yuka-Vihara, 281. 

Yuvaraja (Pala), 56. 

Yuvaraj (Kacchapaghata), 77, 80. 
Yuvaraja^ 350. 
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Harsauda S. (V.E. 1276), 117. 
Harsola C.P. (V.E. 1006), 85-87, 90, 
210 , 221 . 
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B.C.), 63. 

Hathundi Mataji T. (V.E. 1345), 167. 
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230. 

Kiradu S. Jain (V.E. 1209), 154, 160, 
188, 273, 275, 276, 282. 

Ibid (V.E. 1218), 197. 

Ibid (V.E. 1235), 291. 

Ibid (V.E. 1252), 253. 

Kolhapur Jain (S. 1058), 254. 
Khajuraho (V.E. 1011), 65. 

Ibid (V.E. 1205), 67. 

Ibid (V.E. 1215). 67. 

Khalimpur C.P., 23n. 

Kiimbhalagadh (V.E. 1617), 179. 
Lalitendu cave Jain, (Circa 10th 
cent.), 64, 65. 


Lalrai S. Jain (V.E. (1232), 157. 
Lalwada Gapapati I. (V.E. 1196), 
252. 

Luna Jain T. from Abu (V.E. 1287), 
88,174, 186, 191, 193, 275, 287, 295. 
Madanpur (V.E. 1239), 70, 137. 
Madhainagar C.P. (undated), 61. 
Mahoba (V.E. 1211), 67. 

Mandor (Circa V.E. 1180), 152. 
Mandhata (V.E. 1112), 97, 98, 108. 
Ibid (V.E. 1282), 117, 118. 

Ibid (V.E. 1317), 119. 

Mangalana S. (V.E. 1272), 143. 
Modesa Grant (V.E. 1067), 96, 97, 
108, 221, 321. 

Mongrol (V.E. 1202), 275. 

Modi S. (V.E. 1314), 119. 

Mulgunda (S. 824), 58. 
Muralidhara-Prasasti (V.E. 1354), 
319. 

Mundaka grant (V.E. 1086), 238. 
Nadlai Jain [I-V], (V.E. 1189-1202), 

152, 363. 

Nadlai Jain [I-II], (V.E. 1200-1202), 
179, 363. 

Nadol C.P. fl-II), (V.E. 1218), 127, 

153, 155, 147-148, 276, 345, 361. 
Nadol Surajpol [I-II], (V.E. 1024 & 

1039), 148. 

Nagpur S. (V.E. 1161), 83, 108, 109. 
Nalanda S. (undated), 17. 

Nalanda P. Jain (Yr. 24), 57. 

Nava Muni cave (Circa 10th cent.), 
64, 65. 

Navasari C.P. (470 A.D.), 200-201, 
204, 207. 

Navasari C.P. (S. 738), 43. 

Navasari C.P. (S. 996), 247. 

Osia Jain T. (V.E. 1013), 40, 363. 
Pftladi S. (V.E. 1249), 157-159. 

Pali Jain (V.E. 1201), 260. 

Paithan C.P. of Govinda III, 32. 
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Panhera S. (V.E. 1116), 108,184,185 
Patan Grant (V.E. 1256), 287, 289. 
Patanarayaflia S. (V.E. 1344), 195. 
Pathari P. 1V.E. 917), 24. 

Piawan Rock (1038 A.D.), 81. 
Pimpari C.P. of Dhruva II, 26. 
Pratapagarh (V.E. 1003), 85. 
Radhanpur C.P. (S. 730), 41. 

Ihid (V.S. 1086), 237-238. 
Rahatgadh (V.E. 1312), 119. 

Rainpur (Ranakpur), Jain T. (V.E. 

1496), 172-174, 177-178. 
Rajorgadh S. (V.E. 1016), 36. 
Rakhetra S. (V.E. 999-1000), 43. 
Ratnapur Jain (V.E. 1333), 166-167. 
Saciyaya Mata (V.E. 1236), 157-160. 
Sambhara S. (V.E. 998), 208, 226,254. 
Sanderava S. [I-II], (V.E. 1221- 
1236), 156-157, 174, 361. 

Ibid (V.E. 1258), 174. 

Sanjan C.P. (S. 793), 26, 33, 39. 
Sasabahu T. (V.E. 1150), 10, 11, 71- 
76, 100. 

Satrunjaya J. (V.E. 1296), 314. 
Sevadi C.P. (V.E. 1167), 151, 363. 
Ibid (V.E. 1172), 151, 375. 

Ibid (V.E. 1176),121,151. 

Ibid (V.E. 1200), 153. 

Soraanath Jain (V.E. 1250), 295. 
Sonapur grant (Cirm, 12tli cfnt.), 64. 
Suhaniya Jain I, (V.E. 1034). 72. 
Sundha Hill (V.E. 1319), 5,10,11, 91. 
100, 121, 147-150, 154, 158-166, 
234, 242, 243, 252, 273 , 290, 305. 
323. 


Surat C.P. of Trilocanapala (S. 
972), 215, 230. 

§ravanabelagola (Circa 8th cent.), 32. 
Ibid (S. 8y6), 59. 

Ibid (Circa S. 1022), 107. 

Sridhara Prasasti (V.E. 1273), 115, 
116, 294. 

Talwara (circa 1135 A.D.), 110, 254. 
Tantroli I. (V.E. 1251), 142. 
Udayapur S. (of Udayaditya), 85, 86, 
95, 105, 108. 

Ibid (V.E. 1286-1289), 117. 

Ibid (V.E. 1220), 276. 

Ibid (V.E. 1222), 283. 

Ibid (V.E. 1229), 266, 300. 

Ukha Mandir S. (undated), 73, 79. 
Ujjain Frag, S. (V.E. 1195), 251, 2V6. 
Uncha (V.E. 1231), 296. 

Vadanagar Prasasti (V.E. 1208), 11, 
95, 103, 114, 201, 212, 215, 225, 
233, 235, 236, 239, 252. 

Vaghina Jain (V.E. 1358), 168. 
Va^unasarmaka grant (V.E. 1033), 
215, 225. 

Vasantagadh S. (V.E. 1099), 186-190. 
Veravala (1189 A.D.), 270, 283. 
Vermeda Jain (V.E. 1352), 167. 
Vimala .Tain T. (V.E. 1088), 88, 99, 
189-190, 198, 239-240. 

Ibid (V.E. 1119), 237. 

Ibid (V.E. 1206), 277. 

Ibid (V.E. 1350). 194,318, 319, 360. 
Ibid (V.E. 1.378), 88. 161-162, 186, 
195. 

Wani C. P. (S. 730), 41. 


5S-a 



I N D E X —(3) 

DATED COLOPHONS OF MSS. 


Colophon of Ms. 

— Acdrdnga-sutra vrtti (V.£. ^303), 
314, 315. 

— Adindth-carita (V.E, 1160), 248. 

— Adindth-carita (V.E. 1339), 219. 

—Anangdradharmdmrta (VE. 1300), 
116n., 117n., 118n, 

—Anuyogadvdra Drtti (V.E. 1360), 
320, 321. 

— Avusyaba-sutra (V.E. 1166), 248. 
— Avnsyaka-sulra-mryukH (V.E. 
1198), 131. 

— Brhatkathd-kosa (S. 853), 43. 

— Dasavaikdlika-sutra (V.E. 1284), 

175. 

— DeHndma-mdld (V.E. 1298), 315. 
— Dr^ti’Samucxaya (V.E. 1146), 259. 

— Marivansa-purdm (S. 705), 29. 

—Jay anti-vftH (V.E. 1261), 292. 

— Jina-yajna-kalpa (V.E. 1285), 

117n. 

— Jiva-samdsa-vrtti (V.E. 1164), 248. 
— Jndtddharmakathd-Ratnacuda- 
kathd (V.E. 1221), 191, 280. 

—Jndtddharma kathddi-mdamja- 
prakrana (V.E. 12251,277,283. 

Ibid (V.E. 1295) , 292. 

— Kalpa-curni (V.E. 1218), 276. 

— Karmavipdka-tlkd (V.E. 1295), 
118. 

— Kdtantra-vydkarno (V.p]. 1207), 

48. 

— Kulaka-prakarana (V.E. 1279), 
194. 

--MalKvnha-cariu CCirca V.E. 1200), 
260, 277, 


—Munisuvrata swdrrd-carita {ci.yca 

V.E. 1199), 265. 

—Nava Padalaghu-vrtti (V.E. 1192), 
112, 251. 

— Nirbhaya-Bhtma-vydyoga (V.E. 
1306), 162. 

— Nisltha-curni (V.E. 1157), 248. 

—Pdksika-vrtti (V.E. 1309), 175. 

— Paiyalacci-kosa (V.E. 1029), 85. 
— Panca-vastiika (V.E. 1179), 248. 

— Paryusand-kalpa (V.E. 1147), 291. 
— Prthvicandra-carita (V.E. 1212), 
272, 278. 

■—Pujdvidhdna (V.E. 1208), 268, 276. 

— Rsabhadeva-carita (V.E. 1289), 

194. 

— ^adasUi-prakarana-vrtti (V.E. 
1258), 292. 

—Sdgdradharmdmrta (V.E. 1296), 

115, 118. 

— Sangrahani-tlkd (V.E. 1296), 285, 
311. 

— Srdvaka-pratikramana f^iitra-curm 
(V.E. 1317), 176. 

— Subhdsifa-ratna-sandoha (\‘.E. 
1050), 93. 

-^Sthdndnga-mtra (V.E. 1346), 320. 

—Trim^H-mrti (V.E. 1292), 118. 

— Upade§apada-tikd (V.E. 1212), 134. 
— UpadesaknndnH-vrtti (V.E, 1296), 
294. 

— Uttarddhynyana-sutra (V.E. 1179), 
248. 

— Uttarddhynyana-vrtti (V.E. 1343), 
320. 
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^Vyahararui-tippanakum (V.E. —Yogasdra (V.E. 1295), 3l0. 

1288), 299. — Kogasdstra-vrtti (V.E. 1251), 

— Yogadrsti-samuccaya (V.E, 1146), 291. 

245. — Yoga-sdstra (V.E. 1295), 315. 



CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 


Page 

Line 

For 

Read 

2 

30 

V ikratnankadeva 

V ikfamdnkadeva-carita 

3 

' 35 

Calukyas 

Caulukyas 

8 

27&29 

Calukyas 

Caulukyas 

10 

24 

Jain 

Jains 

14 

1 

Pathak® 

Paihak^ 

15 

fn. 1, L.2 



15 

23 

himself, marched 

himself marched 

21 

17 

(Anaiana) 

( sallekhand ) 

23 

12 

within long 

within this long 

24 

fn. 3 



24 

11 

Late^vara 

Lata 

25 

28 

undefinite 

indefinite 

26 

10 

alternative, and this 
alternative 

alternative except one which 

26 

fn. 2 

Altekar, A.D., 

Altekar A.S., 

27 

3 

of Ama 

of Ama, while his family name 
or popular name was Ama 

29 

9 

satpatsu 

saptasu 

29 

25 

region 

reign 

29 

fn. 1 

pp. 39-40 

p. 27 

30 

8 

of dispute 

of dispute. 

31 

fn. 3 

p. 37 

p. 26 


fn. 4 

p. 38 

pp. 26-27 

33 

2 

overflow 

overthrow 

33 

fn. 3 



35 

fn. 5 

Supra p. 49 

Supra p. 33 

36 

26 

samunai attha 

samunnai ettha 

36 

fn. 3 

infra p. 62 

infra p. 42 

36 

fn. 5 



37 

3 

Tatohhavdt 

Tatohhavat 

39 

fn. 2 

Supra p. 49 

Supra p. 33 

40 

5 

was the ruler 

was the ruler of that territory 

41 

fn. 1 



41 

fn.2 

p. 46 

p. 31 


fn. 3 

p. 38 

p. 26 
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Page 

Line 

For 

Read 

42 

fn, 1 

pp. 35, 36 

p. 24-25 

43 

17 

Mari§ena 

Harifetia 

44 

6 

Vinayakapala 

Vinayakapala 

45 

fn, 4 

infra p, 219 

infra pp. 172-173 


fn. 5 



47 

17 

Barahi 

Basahi 

48 

21 

ruling the ... 

ruling over the.... 


fn. 5 



53 

fn. 3 

p. 350 

p. 358 

54 

3 

Vardhamana Kunjara 

Var dhanakuftj ara 

57 

fn. 3 



58 

12 

Samanta Sena 

Simantasena 

58 

24 

902-5 A.D. 

902-3 A.D. 

59 

22 

from 9th to 10th 

from (he 9th to the 10th 

66 

17 

Dubkund 

Dubkund® (with asterisk) 

69 

8^9 

Kumarapala... .found 

(it IS repetition of lines 6 & 7) 

66 

26 

Madanavarmadeva* 

Madanavarmadeva 

71 

25 

There 

Their 

71 

fn. 2, L.2 

latter 

later 

74 

9 

Muladeva 

Devapala 

82 

Asterisk 

1, 1,2,3 

1,2. 3, 4. 

82 

10 

having informed 

having been informed 

81 

1 (see also 
index) 

DAHALA 

dAhala 

81 

21 

Abu Baihaqi 

Abu-1-Fazl Baihaqi 

84 

6 

drops or 

drops of 

86 

15 

Harsola copper plates^ 

Harsola copper plates* 

87 

3 

hhupaUgas 

hhujaiiga 

87 

27 

the form drawing.... 
check 

the form of drawing... .cheek 

88 

15 

V.E. 1080 

V.E. 1088 

88 

fn. 2 



90 

21 

enjoyed for a long time, 
pleasure 

enjoyed pleasure for a long 
time 

92 

32 

Kaly§.na 

Kaly^^i 

93 

fn. 3, L.3 


srerfe’ 
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Page 

Line 

For 

Read 

98 

1 

and reliance can 

and no reliance can 

105 

fn. 1 



107 

fn. 7 

p- 

No. 55, p. 118. 

no 

fn. 1 



111 

fn. 4 



114 

10 

There are, 

These are, 

115 

fn. 1, L. 2 



123 

23 

become his mother 

become like his mother. 

124 

19 

(modern Nagapur 

(modern Nagaur 

125 

12 

testifies the 

testifies to the 

131 

13 

no king 

no such king 

133 

28 

Vigraharaja 

Vigrahardja IV 

134 

fn. 2, L. 2 



139 

3 

of the harassment 

of harassment 

139 

15 

Eight times 

Eighth time. 

141 

13 

his ancient hatred 

his old hatred 

143 

7 

succeeded Prahlada 

succeeded him. 

150 

12 

Kf§iiaraja 

Krsnadeva 

151 

7 

A.R. 

A.D. 

152 

23 

as grant 

a grant 

153 

6 

regin 

reign 

153 

last 

informs 

inform 

155 

5 

refers to it. 

refers to it.® 

157 

3 

(1136 A.D) 

(1176 A.D.) 

160 

13 

Kiratakuta 

Kiratakupa 

167 

6 

V.E. 1248 

V.E. 1348 

167 

fn. 

5.6. 

5 as 6 and 6 as 5. 

168 

171 

last 

king 

kings. 

below CHAPTER VIII, add 
DYANASTIES OF 
RAJASTHAN (Continued) 

177 

28 


Samarasimha 
(before the line 28). 

177 

fn. 1 

p. p. 3 

p.3 

181 

fn. 1,L. 3 

awgtRSi 



56 
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Page 

Line 

For 

Read 

182 

9 

prince Mammata.... 
son Vidagdharaja. 

prince Vidagdharaja. 

... .son Mammata. 

182 

fn. 2. L. 4 

^ It 

tiS ^ 

183 

11 

two Jain inscription 

two Jain inscriptions 


20 

V.E. 1109 

V.E. 116^ (1109 A.D.) 

185 

6 

three insrcriptions. 

the inscriptions. 

186 

11 

V.E. 1282 

V.E. 1287. 

187 

3 

might not easily 

might not be easily 

189 

16 

Bhadunda 

Bhatunda 

191 

21 

on the reign 

of the reign. 

192 

fn. 2 

... .sandoha, IV, 


193 

fn. 3 

E.I., VIII etc. 

(whole) 

SJGM, VI. p. 48; 

SJGM, 11, p. 43. 

194 

fn. 1 

ibid V. 40, etc. 

fn. 3 of previous page 


fn. 2 

ibid 

ibid, V. 40, etc. (of fn. 1). 


fn. 5 

ibid 

EI, VIII, 


fn. 7 

pp. 21-22 

pp. 19-20. 

195 

19 

1278 

1378 

197 

16 

damaged inscription. 

damaged Jain inscription. 

201 

2 



203 

3 

bending 

shifting 


31 

turned to be an outlaw. 

turned an outlaw. 

204 

fn. 2 

V. K. Shastri 

D. K. Shastri. 

213 

25 

hands 

hand 

214 

17 

Gujaras 

Gurjaras 


28 

three brother's 

three brothers. 

220 

8 

is leaned 

has leaned 


fn. 4 

Brah, 

Batah 

227 

34 

referred to find above 

referred to above find 

229 

2 

defect 

defeat 

230 

last 

become 

became 

232 

last 

succeded 

succeeded. 

233 

24 

Paramaras 

Paramira 

234 

26 

By the way 

On the way. 

235 

12 

their 

there. 

236 

1 

was a crowned king. 

was crowned king. 
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Page 

Line 

For 

Read 

236 

2 

V.E.1065 

V.E. 1086. 

238 

asterisk 

1. 2, 1, 2, 3, 4. 

1.2. 3. 4, 5. 6. 

238 

fn. 1 



239 

28 

visits 

visited 

240 

fn. 7 



241 

last 

1164-74 

1064-94 

242 

8 

1155 A.D. to 1160. 

1055 A.D. To 1060 

245 

17 

fo 

for 

251 

25 

V.E. 1196 

V.E. 1195 

252 

fn. 


3% 

258 

fn. 

1 and 2 (at the end) 

6 and 7. 

260 

fn. 9 

... ,sangraha, No. 381 

... .sangraha II, No. 381 

261 

4 

refers to Jagadeva 

refers to a Jagadeva. 

265 

7 

by fasting 

after fasting. 

266 

18 

Nadalai 

Nadol. 

268 

14 

a Citor 

at Cittor. 

269 

27 

to a Jain.... 

to the Lu^a T. Jain.... 

272 

3 

But his 

But this. 

272 

22 

held 

help. 

275 

7 

V.E. 1218 (A.D. 1162) 

V.E. 1287 (A.D. 1130). 

275 

8 

Paramara family. 

of Paramara family. 

276 

28 

The Udayana 

The Udayapur. 

278 

29 

general 

generals. 

279 

fn. 1 

Deasi 

Desai 


fn. 2 

^TJTT 

^quTT 

281 

18 

Meru 

Maru 


19 

regour 

rigour. 

282 

24 

must, have 

must have. 

285 

1 

or 

of 

293 

31 

wirh 

with 

294 

24 

Bima 

Bhima 


29 

from the Jain.... 

from the Jain sources. But 
we can say definitely on the 
evidence of a praiasii of the 
Jain.... 

56-a 

30 

V.E. 1225 

V.E. 1295 
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Page 

Line 

For 

Read 

294 

31 

The two other.,.. 

The two other Praj^astis of the 




Jain MSS., namely 


fn. 1 

Supra, P. 

Supra, pp. 115-116. 

298 

19 

long vassalage of 

lo-'g vassalage to 

308 

2 

as the son of 

as the sun of 


23 

Then they came 

When they came 

314 

19 

1236 

V.E. 1236. 

317 

15 

Srisome as.... 

Srisome as Mahattama and.... 

319 

18 

temple inscriptions. 

temple inscription. 

319 

24 

In reference to 

With reference to 


30 

tim 

time. ^ 


fn. 2 

CPSI 

BI. 

321 

fn. 8 



323 

7 

Jayasiihha Sindhuraja 

Jayasirfiha Siddharaja 

324 

9 

fource 

forces. 

331 

12 

to give, him 

to give him 


13 

serivices 

services. 

332 

1 

(Adipu*ana) 

Adi-Pur ana (without brackets) 


15 

(772 A.D.) 

(972 A.D.) 

336 

20 

or learning 

of learning. 

340 

21 

persevered the ideal. 

persevered in the ideal 

349 

fn. 6 



369 

2 

Pratikaiitaka 

Pratihundhcika 


2 

Vinigrdkaka 

nibigrdhaka 


fn. 1 



Pages 

215-225 

heading- 

The Dynasties of 


229, 233 & 

The Dynasties 

Saurastra. 


235-288 

of Rajasthana. 



(a) Capital initial letters in the following should be taken as small letters 
Puraifa (p. 1, 1. 24), Sarhskaras (p. 2, 1. 5), Prabandha (p. 4, 1. 8, 9), Adhik&ta 
(p. 7,1. 28, 31, 35, 36), Prayaicitta (p. 8,1. 1), KSvyas (p. 8,1 11), Parik^S (p. 8, 
1. 28), Patfavali (p. 9, 1. 9), Namah (p. 11,1. 4), Praiasti (p. 11, 1. 21), Nipuno 
(p. 17,1. 11), Maniala (p. 24,1. 4, 11; p. 25, 1. 31, 35), Carita (p. 25, 1. 5; p, 26, 
1. 11; p. 26,1. II; p. 27,1. 16, 19, 34; p. 28,1. 8, 10, 25, p. 35,1. 5; p. 42,1. 2 etc), 
(Sva-Visaya) (p. 25, 1. 11); Vansa (p. 29,1, 8), PUrvUni (p. 33,1. 11); p, 39,1. 23), 
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Gaccha (p. 37, I. 24), Naksatra (p, 37, 1. 26), Pratihdratam 'p. 37,1. 2), Gosthi 
(p, 40, 1. 23), Man^iipa (p, 40,1. 27), Srifnad, BhUbhrat, NrpUf Adhhaja (p. 41, 
1. 25), Parabhadu (ibid, 1. 27), Narahatthi (ibid, 1. 42), Campu (p. 43, 1. 4), San- 
graha (p. 47,1. 7), Ciniamani (ibid, 1. 14), Koia (ibid, p. 1. 24), and other similar 
words in other pages. 

(b) Ordinary type of the following words should be taken as italics:- 
S.mskaras (p. 2, 1. 6), Nirvana (p. 2, 1. 19, p. 9. 1. 7), Mahakavya(s) (p. 2, 1. 21), 
Prabandha(s) (p. 3, 1. 17), Sutras (p. 6, 1. 17), Nitilastra (p. 7, 1. 17), Kavya(s) 
(p. 8, 1. 11), Pattavali(s), (p. 9 1. 10), Gana, Gaccha (p. 9, 1. 35; p. 11,1. 1), Om 
Sarvajnaya Namah, Padmanathaya Namah (p. 11, 1. 4), Jain (p. 12, 1. 12), 
(Har§a), (p. 15, 1. 4);, Suri (p. 19, 1. 12), Late^vara Maiadala (p. 24, 1. 4; p. 41, 
1. 17), Adhirnandala (p. 27, 1. 24), Gaccha, (p. 37, 1. 24), Caritra (p. 37, 1. 25), 
Naksatra Hasta (p. 37, I. 26), Lata Malava Gurjarah (p. 38,* 1. 10); Pratihara 
(p. 40, 1. 16), M mdapa (p. 40, 1. 22, p. 40, 1 27); Gosthi (p. 40, 1. 23), Phalgiina 
(p. 40, 1. 25), Malavesa (p. 41, 1. II), Jain Arhat (p. 42 1. 17), Acilrya (p. 42, 
1. 18), Gosthika (p. 42, 1. 23), Mahalabdas (p. 42, 1. 22), Mahasamanta (p. 42, 
1. 21), Vinayakadipalasya, (p. 42, I. 21), Vinaya-Adi (p. 44, 1. 22), Sakropamanake 

.(p. 44, 1. 24), and similar other Prakrit and Sanskrit words in other pages (see 
also Index -1). 

(c) Italics of the following words should be taken as ordinary type; Like 
(p. 5, 1. 27), JinaprabhasUri (p. 18, 1. 5), Dharanivaraha (p. 44, 1, 29). 

(d) Wherever the following words occur, they should be taken as: 
kacchapaghata for kacchapaghata; Sripala for Sripala, Vaghela(s) for Vaghela 
and see also the Index - I for the correct spelling of the proper names. 
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